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‘Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
world.’ We have not transcribed this declaration of the divine 
prescience so much on account of any importance it possesses in 
itself, as with a view to the connection in which it occurs. It will 
be seen, on reference, immediately to follow a citation by the 
Apostle James from ancient Scripture, which he applies to the 
novel circumstances of the Christian church. Thus introduced, it 
seems to claim our regard as the principle on which the propriet 

of such applications is to be vindicated. The coincidences which 
are observable from time to time between the events of actual 
history and the terms of prophetical description are not casual 
coincidences. The events were foreseen by one who ‘ knows the 
end from the beginning,’ and in such proportions as pleased him, 
pre-recorded. 

The strict letter of the preceding text would confine these 
remarks to such events as are direct results of divine causation, 
épya ©cov. Little objection, however, will, we presumie, be made 
to widening somewhat the applicability of this phrase. Human 
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actions being absolutely subject to the divine control, may be 
regarded as, permissively, divine ordinations: in this sense— 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus 





all the events to which these various and often contending passions 
give rise, may, without any very violent straining of language, 
be styled tpya @eot. They are, at all events, equally with the 
former class, objects of the divine prescience, and the appli- 
cations of prophetic descriptions to them stand on an equal 
basis of credibility and reason. Be the actors in such historical 
scenes more or less disposed to subserve the ends of a gracious 
providence, be the actions themselves of more or less interest and 
complexity, He to whom all varieties of event are ‘known from 
the beginning,’ can have had no difficulty in putting on previous 
record such particulars as may have pleased Him. 

It is, however, to applications of Scripture of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature that we propose devoting a few remarks in the 
present paper. Certain of the coincidences which are remarked 
on in the New Testament between occurrences then taking place, 
and passages of ancient prophecy, may be considered as rather 
verbal than real—as rather circumstantial than essential. The 
case is this :—out of an apparently connected portion of prophetical 
Scripture, some detached expressions may be cited which lone an 
appearance of parallelism to New Testament events. The New 
Testament writers then speak of such events as ‘ fulfilments’ of 
the prophecy. Can the propriety of such applications be sustained ? 
To adopt the turn of expression used by the Apostle (Gal. iii. 8) 
in a somewhat different instance of citation, can it be said that 
these descriptions of prophecy were penned in view of the Christian 
events? Ilpoidoton n ypapn... mpreunyyericaro. If the question 
were one of mere naked possibility, the allegation of the divine 
prescience would, of course, as before, dispose of every difficulty 
arising. We have, however, to consider not simply what the 
natural divine perfections, but what the moral also, will allow. 
In the discussion thus brought before us, is virtually involved 
the whole question of Scripture Hermeneutics. The question is 
involved whether any unity can be said to belong to prophetical 
Scripture, or whether it must be subdivided into a number of 
infinitesimal fragments, each a sort of Sibylline leaf. The question 
is involved, so often raised by the Romanists, (raised, too, not 
seldom with a triumphant insinuation, or rather proclamation of its 
negative,) of the intelligibility of Scripture—of the sufficiency, at 
least, of private judgment for its exposition. We must beware, in 
considering these questions, of accepting any conclusion which 
may 
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may even remotely seem to implicate revelation in a charge of 
mystifying the subjects of which it treats. An inspired interpreter 
of Scripture disclaims most solemnly the ‘imputation (2 Cor. iv. 2) 
of using the word of God deceitfully ;) we may be, at least, as 
sure that in the inspired authorship of Scripture there is no 
similar use of the word of man. 

The grand principle which has been laid as the corner-stone 
of natural theology, viz., that ‘adaptation infers design, will be 
found of most service, we apprehend, in guiding to a present deci- 
sion: but before proceeding to its application, it may be as well, by 
producing one or two of the citations which we have remarked 
on, to observe more particularly the nature of the difficulties 
which we have to meet. We will take, then, as fair specimens 
of these difficulties, the quotations which occur in the two opening 
chapters of the New Testament. We find no less than five such 
examples within this compass. Of these the original of one 
(Matt. ii. 23) is nowhere to be met with; another (ii. 6) deviates 
considerably from verbal fidelity; the remaining three are applied 
to facts, to which, in their original connection, the passages quoted 
appear to have little or no relation. 

Dismissing from present consideration the two former passages, 
let us now look somewhat more minutely at the three latter. The 
first of these (ch. i. 23), being also the first citation in the New 
Testament of any kind, is the well-known prophecy by Isaiah 
(ch. vii. 14) respecting the conception and parturition of a virgin, 
which the evangelist applies to the circumstances of our Saviour’s 
birth. Very serious objections, it must be confessed, present 
themselves to this application. If we examine the connection of 
the original passage, it seems plain that its direct reference is to 
some contemporaneous event. ‘The preceding context, e. g., speaks 
of the birth as to be a sign to the then generation, its professed 
object being to reassure the confidence of Ahaz and his subjects. 
This view is strengthened almost to certainty by the succeeding 
context. In y. 15, 16, the space of a few years is named as, so to 
speak, the range of the prophecy: ‘ Butter and honey shall be 
eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the land which thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.’ It appears here as clear as language can make it, that 
the Immanuel just before promised was to be a contemporary per- 
sonage. A difficulty exists in determining who is the virgin 
alluded to, whether the bride of the monarch, or the prophetess 
(vide ch. viii. 3), or some private female; but this cannot affect 
the validity of the other inferences. 

The two remaining citations which we have referred to, are 
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those which are made by the evangelist in verses 15 and 18 of the 
2nd chapter respectively. The first, ‘out of Egypt have I called 
my son,’ is from the 11th chapter of Hosea, being the latter clause 
of the first verse. The second is from Jeremiah xxxi. 15, and is 
as follows :—‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping and great mourning: Rachel weeping for her children 
and would not be comforted, because they are not.’ 

Both these texts of ancient Scripture are said by the evangelist 
to have received their fulfilment in the early life of Jesus: the one 
in his return with his parents from his temporary sojourn in 
Egypt, the other in the distress occasioned to the mothers of Beth- 
lehem by Herod’s barbarous massacre of their infants. 

Now, when we turn to the original connection of these passages 
in the Old Testament, it seems undeniable that their reference is 
to events in the Old Testament history. The one appears plainly 
a retrospective reference to the national Exodus ; the other a pro- 
spective one to the national captivity. It will be almost impossible, 
we conceive, for any reader to escape these conclusions who shall 
examine the original passages with a due attention to their con- 
text and historical parallels. 

It will be observed further, that in two out of three of the pas- 
sages thus noticed, the important events related are stated to have 
occurred for the purpose of fulfilling the prophecy. ‘Thus the in- 
carnation of our Lord, with all its circumstances (roto 3A0v), took 
place, we are told, that what had been spoken by Isaiah might be 
fulfilled, and similarly his return from Egypt. This is a sufficiently 
startling view, it must be owned, of the mutual relations of fact 
and prediction. According to our ordinary notions of things, the 
means are altogether of inferior importance to the end ; but here 
we have the most stupendous event which either earth or heaven 
had ever witnessed placed in the former position, the credit of 
prophetic Scripture being assigned the latter. 

e shall not, however, embarrass ourselves seriously with this 
additional difficulty. It has been shown satisfactorily, we think, 
by Tittmann and others, that the particle iva has often an ‘ ecbatic’ 
as well as a ‘telic’ force; that it denotes often a simple result, 
such as we express by the conjunction ‘so that ;’ but, independently 
of this, we consider every requirement of passages like the above 
answered by supposing in each case a secondary design to be the 
one intended. it is by no means unusual with the sacred writers, 
whether of the Old or of the New Testament, thus to bring forward 
secondary reasons as if they were the sole ones. They sometimes 
do this in enforcing preceptive truth. ‘ Be not forgetful,’ says the 
apostle, ‘to entertain strangers: for thereby some have entertained 
- angels unawares’ (Heb. xiii. 2). We are not to suppose that the 
obligation 
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obligation of hospitality rests on the chances of an angelic visita- 
tion ; we are to do this sort of good, as every other, hoping for 
nothing again; but considerations of duty may be legitimately 
strengthened by considerations of interest, and sometimes the one 
class of motives made prominent, sometimes the other. Obedi- 
ence to parents in the Lord is, we know, right (see Eph. vi. 1), 
but in the decalogue the motive held out to this obedience is solely 
temporal reward (v. 2); and the preceding commandment is, as 
every one may notice, enjoined on one ground in one passage, on 
another in another (comp. Exodus xx. 11; Deut. v. 15). It is 
thus we explain, then, the specification of purpose in the passage 
before us. Undoubtedly the primary object of the Most High 
in the marvellous providence here spoken of was, as explained in 
the verse preceding, the redemption of his people ; but a subor- 
dinate object was also (assuming, for the present, the evangelic 
reference of the original passage) the redemption of his own pro- 
mise. ‘This latter aim, though subordinate, is not to be regarded 
as unimportant, nor the corresponding motive feeble. The ob- 
ligation arising out of a divine promise amounts, in point of fact, 
to the strongest necessity. It is such a necessity apparently of which 
the Apostle Peter speaks in introducing a different citation (Acts 
i. 16), a necessity embracing both means and end. ”Aviges adeAQot 
Eder MAnQWOHvar trav yexPnv ravTnv. We may consider the sub- 
junctive formula in the text of Matthew as importing that the 
obligation thus arising was borne in mind. The promise once 
given, the divine honour and veracity were alike committed to its 
fulfilment. 

To return, however, to the question of the proper application of 
prophecy: in estimating any examples of seeming misapplication, 
there are one or two general considerations which ought not to be 
lost sight of. In the first place, the purposely, and, to an extent, 
necessarily enigmatical character of prophetical language should 
not be forgotten. The design of ancient prophecy was rather to 
excite curiosity than to gratify it ; no wonder, then, if, in examining 
its particular disclosures, even sanctified skill and industry should 
often be at a fault. Many undoubted instances may be produced 
from the New Testament in which the obvious sense, as it must at 
the time have been thought, of a prophecy was yet proved by events 
to be erroneous. We will quote two of the single predictions 
uttered on different occasions by our Lord, each recorded by the 
evangelist John (see ch. ii. 19, xxi. 23). ‘ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.’ ‘ If1 will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ So much was the former of these predic- 
tions misunderstood by those who heard it, that it was even after- 
wards, as will be recollected, perverted into the materials of a charge 
against 
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against its author (see Matt. xxvi. 61). The illusive expectation 
which was founded on the other is noticed by the evangelist in the 
same passage in which he gives the prediction itself: ‘’Then went 
this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die; yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die, but, if I 
will,’ &c. Our Saviour himself on a previous occasion found it 
necessary to rectify a misconception which prevailed respecting 
the purport of an ancient prophecy. It was the belief of the 
Jews, grounded on a passage in Malachi (ch. iv. 5), that Elijah 
would precede the appearance of their Messiah; the real object 
of the prediction was, however, as our Lord explained (see Matt. 
xvil. 12, also Luke i. 17), one who should come in ‘ the spirit and 
“aay of Elijah.’ The most memorable example of all is, per- 

aps, that which occasioned the composition of the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians. From certain expressions in the first epistle 
(see especially ch. iv. 15, 17), the Thessalonian Christians had 
arrived at the conclusion that the day of Christ was at hand. No 
one who now reads those expressions will say that this was an 
unnatural or unreasonable inference. ‘The Apostle speaks of him- 
self as one who would survive till the general resurrection, dis- 
tinguishing himself, as one belonging to this class of believers, 
from those previously dead in Christ. He places, apparently, those 
whom he was addressing in the same company. “Hyeis oi (dvres 
of mregiAcimroevor. Yet had he no design to convey this expectation, 
and found it necessary to remind his converts subsequently, that 
they had overpressed the import of his words: ‘ We beseech 
you, brethren,—be not soon shaken in mind, or troubled,—by letter 
as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand’ (2 Thess. ii. 1, 2). 
What is the practical lesson which we are to derive from ex- 
amples of this nature ? Not certainly the duty of affixing a non- 
natural sense to prophetical expressions, but, first, generally, the 
need of caution in interpreting them, and next, more particularly, 
a willingness sometimes to accept the ‘minimum’ of significance 
which such expressions may convey.* 


There is no inspired author, we may next remark, for whose 
language a more liberal construction of this sort is needed than 
the distinguished apostle just referred to. Almost equally at 
home in Jewish and in general literature, the disciple of Gama- 
liel, the champion of the cross, St. Paul is, of all writers, the last 





* Tn other places we are equally wafranted in contending for a ‘maximum’ of 
meaning. The Apostle’s extraction of the doctrine of justification by faith from 
the passage in Habakkuk (ch. ii. 4) may be considered an instance of this sort. 
The amount of inference which he draws from the employment of omépua in the 
singular (see Gal, iii. 16) is a second instance, 
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to be sacrificed to the pruderies of a verbal commentator. In one 
instance (Heb. vii. 9) he himself claims the benefit of an as os 
eimeiv ; we must not, in any instance, ‘make him an offender for a 
word.’ We have, it is singular, in the New Testament, two criti- 
cisms, if they may be so called, on his compositions, the one fur- 
nished by an adversary, the other by a fellow apostle ; the one of the 
nature of a compliment, the other of an apology. The following is 
the former brief testimony, or rather concession, quoted (2 Cor. x. 
10) in the course of argument by the apostle himself—‘ His letters 
are weighty and powerful’ (Gagcia: xai isxveai). St. Peter, the 
other witness, while recommending the study of his writings (2 Pet. 
iii. 16), is yet obliged to admit that there are in them many things 
‘hard to be understood ’ (3uevénra) which such as were ‘ unlearned 
and unstable’ (duabeis xa! dornpimro) wrested to their own de- 
struction. Our object, in bringing these extracts together side 
by side, is to observe that the qualities which they respectively 
attribute to the Pauline epistles are not altogether perhaps un- 
connected. ‘The two former epithets are fully sustained by the 
rhetorical force which marks every page of these epistles, and of 
which even the single words and phrases which the writer uses 
are sufficient evidence. What more sublime than some of the 
apostle’s paradoxes! He speaks of himself as Jess than the least 
(tax sororegos) of all saints (Eph. iii. 8). He professes a desire 
to know the dimensions of a love which he acknowledges to pass 
knowledge (v. 19). He describes himself ‘ as having nothing and 
yet possessing all things’ (2 Cor. vi. 10). In such expressions as 
these we discover the traces of a noble impetuosity of spirit which 
led the writer, especially when dilating on evangelic themes, to 
kindle as he wrote, uttering strong thought in strong language. 
The same vehemence, however, applied to the course of thought, 
is sometimes productive of obscurity, occasioning a neglect of the 
ordinary steps of logical progress. Paley observes (Hore Pau- 
line, chap. vi. No. 3) on a particular form of this impetuosity 
which, in his own homely style, he calls ‘ going off at a word.’ 
We think this going-off tendency of the apostle, or, to speak more 
philosophically, this vivacity of the power of association in his 
mind, will account for some of the difficulties which we meet with 
in his citations of inspired passages. These difficulties, for the 
most part, attach, if we mistake not, to the latter of a series of 
texts adduced together rather than to the former. Such appears 
the case with the two texts quoted at the close of Heb. ch.i., and 
such also with the three occurring from y. 11 to 14 of ch. ii. 
There can be little doubt that the latter of these texts were sug- 
gested on the sudden to the writer’s mind by the turn of expression 
in the former. It is observable that they are connected with the 
preceding 
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preceding texts by a simple xai or xai wav. What precise kind 
of addition to the argument these particles, in each case, indicate, 
it is somewhat difficult to determine ; their true force and propriety, 
we apprehend, must be sought less in any objective coherence of 
the surrounding truths than in the subjective process of associa- 
tion. In Hebrews ii. 11, the image exhibited is the appropriate 
one of brethren; in v. 13 it is the more general one of family 
relationship ; but the transition was easy from the former of these 
to the latter, and we conceive that in the transition the apostle 
insensibly passes from the use of proof to that of illustration. We 
agree with Tholuck in regarding the two quotations v. 13 as a 
logical hendiadys. The whole construction may be regarded as 
in part pleonastic, and in part elliptical. As a further example 
of a habit of ellipsis in the writer, and of damage thereby to the 
apparent fairness of his arguments, we may quote two other pas- 
sages from ‘preceding epistles. We transcribe first the question 
and answer contained in 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. After quoting the 
prohibition respecting muzzling the ox (Deut. xx. 6), the writer 
asks, ‘ Doth God take care of oxen? or saith he it altogether 
for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written ; that he 
who plougheth should plough in hope, and that he who thresheth 
in hope should be partaker of his hope ?’-- Now unless we may 
supply to the former of the above queries the adverb only, and to 
the latter with its reply ‘as well as theirs,’ or some similar 
combination, what but a most harsh, and might we not say, in- 
humane construction should we have of a divine precept! It is 
just such an addition which we should propose making to the 
same writer’s celebrated version of Old Testament history in Gal. 
iv. 22—30. ‘ Which things,’ says the apostle, after recalling to 
the recollection of his readers the cases of Hagar and Sarah and 
their children, ‘ which things are an allegory’—that is, are an 
allegory, as well as a real historical account ; have an allegorical as 
well as an historical significance. ‘ For this Hagar,’ he continues, 
‘is Mount Sinai in Arabia,’ 7. e. is representative of it, as well as 
areal personage in past history. ‘The mutual relations which were 
sustained by Hagar and her mistress are significant of two higher 
relations, viz., those of the ancient and present churches. Even if 
we should object to allow that the expression of the apostle is 
elliptical throughout this passage, the substantive verbs which 
he uses will bear us out in the explanation adopted. Speaking 
(1 Cor. x. 4) of the rock which was smitten in the wilderness, 
he says, concisely, ‘ That rock was Christ.’ In the preceding 
part of the verse he had been calling the rock a spiritual 
rock (xvevnarinn), i.e. a typical one, symbolical of a spiritual 
reality, and the brief clause which follows is clearly designed as 
an 
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an explanation of the type. Why may we not then suppose a like 
latitude of phraseology in the previous instances ? The only dif- 
ference discernible between the constructions of the two passages 
is in the tenses which serve as copule, the present verb being used 
in the one epistle, the past in the other. ‘This difference is, how- 
ever, only the natural effect of the different points of view from 
which in the respective cases the two objects were regarded. In 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, the rock spoken of is contemplated 
by the writer as existing in the wilderness, an object of nature ; 
+ fad in the Epistle to the Galatians, on the other hand, is con- 
templated only as a Scripture character, an object in inspired history. 

Even with all the aid which such distinctions and figures of 
speech can yield us, the apostolic version of this history must be 
confessed to be sufficiently startling. From the incredulity which 
would summarily and sneeringly reject it, we must take refuge 
in the axiom previously noticed, viz., that adaptation infers de- 
sign. The felicitous illustration which the facts adduced by the 
' apostle afford to the truths he was enforcing will be scarcely ques- 
tioned. To the supposition of design the overruling providence 
to which the whole historical passage testifies, and which turned 
aside, as will be remembered, the natural course of events, may 
be thought to lend some weight. The dismissory order, ‘ Cast 
out,’ &c., with which the apostle’s quotations on the subject ter- 
minate, was, it will be recollected, contrary, in the first instance, 
to Abraham's wishes (see Gen. xxi. 12). It required indeed an 
express intervention on the part of God to procure his consent to 
the dismissal. 

Weare fully prepared to admit that nothing whatever evangelical 
appears on the face of this narrative. ‘The two matrons, if types 
of Judaism and Christianity, may be said to be silent types ; but so 
also was Jonah of the head of Christianity himself. In the account 
which we have of Jonah nothing more appears than an instructive 
moral narrative ; in the circumstances of his submersion nothing 
more than a judgment tempered with mercy: yet was this sub- 
mersion, we know on the best authority, a sign of the burial of 
our Lord (sce Matt. xii. 39, 40). Is it less credible that the 
triumph of Sarah may have betokened the future supremacy of 
Christianity ? ‘ This organic conception,’ says Bilroth, ‘ and ex- 
position of historical phenomena (which, in a historical and philo- 
logical respect, is entirely free from the fault of attributing a con- 
scious knowledge to times and men which could not take place 
till a later period) is capable of universal application, even in the 
scientific representations of mythology. Applied to the relation 
between the Old and the New Testaments, it at once puts an end 
to all the misunderstandings which have prevailed on this subject, 


and . 
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and have given occasion to many complaints, and too often to 
spiteful witticisms.’ 


Not to anticipate, however, a strain of remark which will find 
a place more suitably onward in the discussion, we are entitled to 
conclude from both the instances just named—and we mention 
this as a third consideration to abate the surprise which our evan- 
gelist’s ‘ fulfilments’ must occasion—that the danger is rather of 
underrating than of overrating the Messianic element in ancient 
Scripture. ‘The testimony of Jesus,’ says the author of the Reve- 
lation, ‘is the spirit of prophecy’ (ch. xix. 10). We take the 
word ‘ spirit’ here in what may be termed, perhaps, its chemical 
sense, to signify the essence or most important part. The decla- 
ration cannot mean less than that the testimony of Jesus pervades 
prophetical Scripture, a view, we may observe, with which other 
and frequent statements of the New Testament are quite in ac- 
cordance (see Luke xxiv. 27; John v. 46; Acts iii. 24; x. 43; 
xxvi. 22). Let us now reduce these statements to the test of nu- 
merical proportion. A striking frequency of Messianic references 
in the books of the Old Testament can scarcely be said to satisfy 
the strength of the language employed; we might expect a de- 
cided preponderance of such references. How is this = op 
borne out? Of the larger number of the ancient prophets and 
other inspired writers no such preponderance is certainly predi- 
cable. <A solitary Messianic prediction is all we find in some entire 
prophetical books: in others, not even this. What plain predic- 
tion of the sort, for example, can be extracted from the prophecies 
of Obadiah? what from Nahum? we might almost add, what 
from Habakkuk? ‘The map of prophecy has, in an evangelic re- 
spect, its ‘ loca inculta et deserta,’ just as ordinary maps of terri- 
tory have, in a physical. The inference we draw from such 
comparisons is—not that references to Messianic times are wanting 
from the prophetical books under remark, but that they are not 
patent to a cursory perusal. Such an inference seems even sug- 
gested to us by the comparative ignorance on the subject exhibited 
on different occasions by our Lord’s own disciples (see — 
Luke xxiv.). Passages, which after being expounded by himself, 
clearly discovered to their minds either the sufferings hereafter 
appointed him, or the glory which should follow, had yet escaped 
their notice. The superior illumination which we now enjoy does 
not render it impossible that we may be in a similar predicament. 
Ancient Scripture is a mine which not only contains riches obvious 
to a first inspection, but which will continue to repay a more stu- 
dious search. It is a field in which are Aid treasures of evangelic 
wisdom and knowledge. 


Our 
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Our last observation of a general nature will respect the pro- 
priety, where the opportunity is given us, of allowing the later parts 
of ancient Scripture to be a commentary on the earlier. It is 
evident that the later prophets and other inspired writers, in giving 
a Messianic turn to previous predictions, could be under no bias 
from personal partialities—under no reflex influence from events 
themselves. Where they discover, then, in the language of their 

redecessors a testimony to the Messiah, there can be little hazard 
in inferring that such testimony was designed. We will only pro- 
duce, by way of instance of the confirmation we are pointing out, an 
apparent reference which occurs in another prophet to a former 
prediction of Isaiah. We have, then, in Micah, chap. v., the fol- 
lowing remarkable language respecting an unusual birth which 
was then in expectation. Tt occurs in the immediate connection 
of the well-known prophecy respecting the birth-place of our 
Saviour. ‘Therefore will he give them up until the time that she 
who travaileth hath brought forth: then the remnant of his bre- 
thren shall return unto the children of Israel. And he shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God; and they shall abide; for now shall he be 
great unto the ends of the earth. And this man shall be the peace 
when the Assyrian shall come into the land,’ &c. (Micah v. 3-5). 
Micah was a prophet contemporary with Isaiah; in the preceding 
chapter he repeats, almost totidem verbis, a prediction delivered by 
Isaiah: little reasonable doubt can be entertained that in the 
above words his allusion is to the birth of ‘ Immanuel,’ already 
foretold by him. If this be admitted, it amounts to a very deci- 
sive vindication of the evangelist in his appropriation of that name; 
the evangelical reference of the passage in Micah is self-evident. 


In approaching now the more direct consideration of the diffi- 
culties of the subject, we may mention that there are three 
principal hypotheses which have been instituted as to the kind of 
fulfilment which the evangelist intends. According to the first, 
we are to regard the application which he makes of the passages 
quoted as the ¢rwe and sole reference of those passages: according 
to the second, as a typical reference only ; according to the third, 
as simply an accommodation. 

We are not aware that any other than moral reasons have been 
assigned in support of the first of these opinions. ‘ On points of 
interpretation,’ it is said, ‘as well as on points of doctrine and duty, 
the sacred writers must be our authorities. Whatever our views 
might otherwise be of the scope of an inspired passage, it becomes 
us to accept their decision as conclusive.’ True: but the question 
is whether in the case before us we have any opinion of theirs on 


the 
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the point ; whether we have anything more than an apparent deci- 
sion. The New Testament writers being in the habit of using 
terms figuratively, like other writers, it is possible they may have 
so used the term ‘fulfilled’ in the present instance, and we are 
not to assume it as a self-evident matter that they have not done 
so. ‘There are moral reasons which may be urged on both sides 
of the question. 

It will readily occur, as one great difficulty in the way of the 
acceptance of this first hypothesis, that it forthwith negatives any 
profitable or intelligent use of the Old Testament. If this is not 
amenable to the laws which regulate the interpretation of ordinary 
writings, we are completely ‘out at sea’ amid its contents; ‘ we 
cannot read it, because it is sealed’ (Isa. xxix. 11). It is plain 
that, if we are at liberty to set aside the obvious sense of the 
language employed in one passage of ancient Scripture, we may do 
so in another, and are left without the means of certainty as to the 
signification of any passage. The value of the Old Testament 
revelation thus becomes to us a nullity. Except in the scanty 
portions of it, on which we are provided with a New Testament 
comment, it is little more than a collection of riddles, its pro- 
ee a oracles, in particular, becoming as ambiguous as those of 

eathenism. As Bishop Hurd justly observes, the sagacity of a 
second prophet is needed to remove the obscurities of the first. 

To remind us of the peculiarity which belongs to prophecy from 
its very nature, to be ambiguous till the time of its fulfilment, is 
not satisfactory, for more than one reason. It greatly exaggerates, 
in the first place, the degree of this ambiguity. Obscurity may 
often kang over particular parts of a prediction which shall not 
affect its general scope or bearing at all. The ancient church, we 
know from both Testaments, were successful in their exposition of 
various prophecies. They gathered truly, e. g. that Christ would 
be a descendant of David (see Matt. xxii. 42). They deciphered 
with sufficient accuracy the place and proximate time of his birth 
(Matt. ii. 5; Luke iii. 15; John vii. 42). They had been right 
in their calculations of some previous dates (Dan. ix. 2). Ancient 
prophesying, indeed, like the different gift so called in the 
apostle’s days (see 1 Cor. xiv. 22), was very much for the use of 
those who believed. Unless it had been intelligible enough to 
direct and sustain expectation, on their part, we may greatly doubt 
whether it would at all have engaged the attention of those who 
believed not. 

Besides, not a few, it should be remembered, of the passages 
said to be fulfilled in the life of Christ are not strictly prophetical 
in their character. The expression in Hosea is no further pro- 
phetical than as it is found in a prophetical book; the same may 
be 
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be said of the sentence from Jeremiah ; both are historical descrip- 
tions or allusions. The picture of patriarchal life in Genesis, on 
which the Apostle raises his doctrinal allegory, is part of an historic 
record. If it is absolutely unsafe to yield ourselves up to the 
images and ideas which such passages suggest, why attempt to 
study them in any way? Why not shut up the Old Testament 
altogether, and confine ourselves at once to the perusal of the 
New? Other parts of the former, in which we have hitherto only 
seen historic, didactic, or devotional truth, may have high evangelic 
mysteries in them also. What limit can we set to this need of 
transmutation? The spiritualizers who proceed throughout Scrip- 
ture with a systematic purpose of discarding the letter everywhere, 
have really, on this hypothesis, the most reason on their side. 

It has been said, by way of obviating the difficulty thus arising, 
that we are not authorised to make any evangelical expositions of 
prophecy which have not already een made in the New Testament ; 
that whatever is not thus appropriated is open ground for common 
hermeneutics. ‘This remark, it is evident, tacitly assumes that the 
New Testament writers have professedly exhausted all that is 
Messianic in the Old; on what ground is this assumption made ? 
The evangelists not having given us a complete history of their 
Master, it is difficult to see how they could have opportunity to 
extract all prophetical reference to him ; in the Epistles quotations 
are made as occasion arises. It is observable, as to the mode of 
introducing these quotations, that they are much less frequently used 
in the way of authority than of reasoning. Our Saviour was in the 
habit of appealing to his auditors whether the testimony of their 
ancient oracles was not as he stated: his apostles, in this respect, 
follow hisexample. ‘They reason with their countrymen out of the 
Scriptures, bestowing a special commendation on those who bring 
their own judgment to the study of its records (see Acts xvii. 2, 
11). Inaword, numerous as are the actual quotations in the New 
Testament from the Old*—no fewer than two hundred and fifty- 
five—we have to consider that they present us rather with 
principles than particulars. They set us in the track of interpreta- 
tion ourselves, holding out a reward to our vigilance and industry. 
It is matter of fact accordingly that many applications of inspired 
prophecy are current in the Christian church which are not 
examples inserted in the New Testament. Who can quarrel with 
our thus applying the description of the ‘covert from the storm’ 
(Isa. xxxii. 1); or of the conqueror, ‘ mighty to save, from Bozrah’ 
(Ixiii. 1); or of ‘the fountain set open for sin and uncleanness,’ 
which the prophet Zechariah saw (ch. xiii. 1). As an example of 
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an entire prophetical composure the Messianic exposition of which 
is thus traditional, and traditional only, we may mention Psalm 
Ixxii. If it be said, that in each of the former instances the con- 
text of the passage directs us to an evangelic reference, we remark 
that there is no Jesson so emphatically taught us by the hypothesis 
which we are now discussing as an utter disregard of context. 

No doubt the motive with many for accepting the literal inter- 
pretation which this hypothesis recommends, has been the laudable 
desire to honour the Saviour—the wish that in all parts of Scrip- 
ture ‘he should have the pre-eminence.’ The sense so elicited is 
the true one, because it is a more evangelical sense than what 
appears on a first examination. That this will not, however, 
explain the language of Matthew, is easily shown from the appli- 
cations which he makes of other prophetical texts. In chap. viii. 
17, for example, we have a passage cited: from Isaiah, the sense 
assigned to which by the evangelist is decidedly less spiritual and 
evangelical than that ordinarily put upon it. The words are, 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows’ (Isa. 
hii. 4). And it is surely a more evangelical exposition of these 
words to understand them of a substitutconary or piacular interpo- 
sition, on the part of our Lord, for our good, than of a merely 
miraculous, or, so to speak, medical interposition. Yet is the 
latter the application of them which Matthew makes. ‘ When the 
evening was come, they brought unto him many that were possessed 
with devils ; and he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed 
all that were sick: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses.’ A similar descent, if the expression may be 
allowed, from the spiritual to the corporeal, may be observed in a 
case of alleged fulfilment, by the evangelist John. Our allusion 
is to John xviii. 9: ‘Jesus answered, I have told you that I am 
he; if, therefore, ye seek me, let these go their way; that the 
saying might be fulfilled which he spake, Of those whom thou gavest 
me, I have lost none.’ ‘The original reference of the declaration 
of our Lord here cited was plainly retrospective. We infer this 
with certainty from the limitation which, as seen in the preceding 
chapter, he attaches to the words ‘None of them is lost, but the 
son of perdition’ (ch. xvii. 12). It is obviously the spiritual pre- 
servation of his disciples for which our Lord here expresses thank- 
fulness. The evangelist, notwithstanding, makes no scruple of 
applying the language to his care of their temporal safety. What 
is the advantage then obtained by taking such cases of ‘ fulfilment’ 
in the strict literality of their terms? It is, after all, only a 
balance of gain which is realised to the evangelic cause. As it 
_ respects the reverence felt for Scripture in general, we a“ 
that 
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that this rather suffers than i Y such interpretation. 
Whatever is saved to the credit of the New Testament is at the 
greater expense of that of the Old. For one knot which is sum- 
marily cut, a hundred others are produced equally complicated. 


The consideration of the second solution which has been pro- 
posed of the difficulties in our quotations brings before us, at once, 
the question of a double sense in prophecy. In the minds of many, 
the idea of a double sense is associated indissolubly with the idea 
of collusion—with the idea of phrases which palter with ex- 
pectation : 

‘ Which keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope.’ 


Such unquestionably was a species of the verbal jugglery with 
which the ministers of ancient divination amused inquirers into 
futurity. The ‘duality’ of signification which belonged to their 
responses may be distinguished, if we may borrow a logical phrase, 
as a disjunctive duality ; the two senses were commonly discordant 
senses—often such that, whatever the event might prove, one of 
them should be applicable. A Delphic oracle, ¢.g., warned Sparta 
to beware of a maimed royalty : 


Spaeo 5), Sraprn, kalwep weyddavxos eotoa 
M? oéGev aprimodos BAdYy XwAH BaciAcla. 


Now the lameness against which the Spartans are here cautioned 
might intend either a physical or a lineal defect—might respect 
either bodily infirmity or defective title. In the times of Lysander, 
it so happened that both these sorts of defect in the royal line co- 
existed ; the one in the person of Agesilaus, the other in that of 
Leotychidas ; and the consequence was a competition of claims. 
It is well known that, in the event, the physical carried the day 
over the genealogical ; but had the decision been the reverse, the 
credit of the oracle would not probably have been affected. Is it, 
now, a plural significance of this kind which the advocates of a 
double sense challenge for inspired prophecy? Less a disjunctive 
we answer, than a successive duality. As the Hebrew gram- 
marians speak of a pregnans constructio, we would similarly con- 
tend here for a pregnans sensus. There are expressions in various 
distinct. prophecies of Scripture which a merely temporal signifi- 
cance will not satisfy. ‘The prophetical ‘dictum,’ so to speak, 
overlays the merely temporal ‘ factum.’ As the prophet says, ‘ the 
temporal frame is shorter than that the dictum can stretch itself 
upon it, and the covering narrower than that it can wrap itself in 
it’ (Isa. xxviii. 20). It is, if we may use a typographical simile, 
as if these portions of the prophetical oracle were printed in — 
etters 
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letters than the remaining—in capital legters. There is a promi- 
nency and magnitude about them whiclf itself invites the mind 
onward to some remote and ulterior fulfilment. 

To impute an antecedent want of credibility to this hypothesis 
can only arise from a forgetfulness of the real authorship of pro- 
phecy, and only, therefore, be excused in a sceptic. The difficulty 
cannot be greater to a being who ‘knows the end from the begin- 
ning’ of framing a prediction which shall embrace a twofold fu- 
turity, than that of framing a providence with a twofold end. If 
it be thought that the former result would imply verbal con- 
trivances, it is worthy of notice that in various parts of prophetical 
Scripture the marks of such contrivance are to be seen. We 
specify, in proof and illustration, the verbatim recurrence, ry | 
noticed in one instance, of the same formulz of expression in dif- 
ferent places. 

See, additional to 

Isaiah ii. 2, 3, 4, compared with Micah iv. 1, 2, 3. 
Jeremiah xlix.16  ,, », Obadiah 3, 4. 
x. 12-17 ,, », Jeremiah }i, 15-20. 
When we discover verbal accordances like these we may be 
almost induced to believe, conformably with the intimation of 
our Saviour (Matt. v. 18), that not an iota or apex in ancient 
Scripture but has been inserted advisedly. 

The passage in which the peculiarity in the authorship of pro- 
phecy, so necessary to bear in mind in questions like the present, 
is brought most prominently before us, is the somewhat ‘ vexatus 
locus’ in the Second Epistle of Peter (ch. i. 20), ‘ No prophecy of 
Scripture is of any private interpretation’ (wasa mpoGnreia ypadiis 
idias émAvcews od yiveras). Dr. E. Henderson (Divine Inspiration, 
pp. 485, 486) enumerates no less than eight different principal 
interpretations which have been offered of this verse, comprising the 
celebrated one of Bishop Horsley, ‘ No prophecy is of self-Solution.’ 
The last of the eight, to which the learned author adds his own 
suffrage, ‘No prophecy is the result of private or uninspired dis- 
closure,’ i. e., of the divine purposes, appears defective chiefly in 
the sense attached to éaidvais, the force of which, as far as analogy 
can ascertain it (for the substantive is an dra& Acyouevov in Scrip- 
ture), is much better expressed by the term in the common 
version, ‘interpretation.’ It is also our feeling that, to sustain 
the above rendering, the tense of the verb employed should 
have been different (éyévero, not yivera:), We agree, however, 
fully with the author (which is the more important point) in 
his gloss on the word i3:0s, considering it as nearly tantamount 
to ‘human.’ ‘No prophecy is of human interpretation,’ 7. e., 7 
to be interpreted as if of human authorship, the term 13:s 2 
than 
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than av4pwmvos being used, as of more specific reference to indi- 
vidual authors. 

Now this character of prophecy, which is accounted for in the 
following verse, must be taken as distinguishing it not merely 
from human compositions generally, but even from other inspired 
compositions. ‘The highest form of inspiration presided over the 
production of prophecy. In the historical or in the didactic por- 
tions of Scripture it was sufficient for the sacred penmen to be 
under guidance and supervision—such supervision as should pre- 
serve them from error. Here, on the contrary, for the most part, 
direct dictation was necessary; and we are to consider not the 
sentiments only, but even the diction as of divine origin. The 
omniscient Spirit, as in the case of Balaam (Num. xxii. 38 ; xxiii. 
5), put the very words into the mouth of its ministers, or suggested 
them to them when writing. It is plain that the subjects of pro- 
phetical announcement, speaking generally, were such as made 
this direct suggestion a matter of necessity. Events in the distant 
futurity far beyond any human ken—combinations in the great 
lottery, as to us it seems, of the world far exceeding any finite 
powers of calculation—on such subjects the writers could have no 
opinion of their own. We know from good authority (see 1 Pet. 
i. 11) that they derived only general impressions from the revela- 
tions of which they were the ‘ medii :’ 


‘ Visions of glory filled their aching sight, 
And unborn ages crowded on their soul.’ 


But it was not given them so to master these phenomena as to 
present them in the order of their own preference. ‘The frequent 
abruptness of their transitions shows the constraint which was lying 
on their faculties—an abruptness, one would think, almost as 
painful to themselves as it is embarrassing to their readers. ‘The 
objects of prophecy are brought before us, accordingly, rather in 
pictorial than narratory connection. Distinct trains of events 
appear on the same canvass, and the precise lines of separation 
of the foreground from the background are often obscure. 

It must be confessed that the discovery of these boundary lines 
is one of the most difficult problems in theological science. That 
there is a fore and a background in propheey—in other words, 
that it has often a double sense—we are surprised that any who 
are familiar with the nature of the New Testament citations 
should question. The application made by the apostle (Heb. i. 5) 
of the well-known promise to David” appears to us decisive of the 
point. That the primary reference of this promise is to Solomon 





» See 2 Sam. vii, 12-16, particularly ver. 14, ‘I will be his father and he shall 
be my son.’ 
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and his immediate descendants, none, we presume, will doubi. 
The Hebrew monarch himself expressly speaks of it as having 
received fulfilment in his own person. This he does not in a single 
dubious expression, but once and again (see 1 Kings viii. 15-20), 
Notwithstanding, we are given to understand, and that by the 
concurrent voice of the Old and New Testaments, that ‘a greater 
than Solomon is here.’ The testimony of the ancient church we 
may collect with sufficient certainty from Ps. Ixxxix. and cxxxii, ; 
we have the testimony of Peter in his Pentecostal sermon (see Acts 
li. 29, 30); the testimony of Paul in the passage above. It may 
be observed that both the latter references are professedly of an 
argumentative nature ; but the evidence from the Psalms, though 
indirect, is not the less valuable. 

Another indisputable instance, as we cannot but think, of a 
double reference in prophecy may be found in the prediction of 
the virgin and her miraculous offspring (Isa. vii.), so often already 
referred to. We have given our reasons for understanding a tem- 

oral reference in this prediction already ; for its spiritual and 

fessianic reference we may again quote the united authority of 
Old and New Testament. As to the latter, passing by, as our 
argument requires us, any evidence furnished by the citations in 
Matt. i. 22, and Hebrews ii. 13, we would point to the additional 
citation from Isa. ix. in Matt. iv. 15,16. The passage thus quoted, 
though distant by a chapter from the one in which our prediction 
occurs, is yet plainly a part of the same entire prophecy. When 
we examine other parts of this prophecy, the most cogent reasons 
present themselves for regarding the ‘ Immanuel’ of the prediction 
as far more than an ordinary child. In chap. viii. 8, he is recog- 
nized as the indubitable Lord and Sovereign of the kingdom ; 
and in the succeeding chapter, ver. 6, 7, the prophet breaks out 
into the following impassioned strain of utterance respecting him : 
‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom, to order it and to establish it with judgment and 
justice, from henceforth even for ever.’ Is it necessary that we 
should stay to examine the exposition which would restrict ex- 
pressions like these to a son of Ahaz or of Isaiah? If to notice 
such an opinion is to refute it, we not only have forced upon us 
the idea of a double fulfilment of prophecy, but see that the 
secondary fulfilment may be an object of expectation even prior to 
the completion of the primary. 

The question now naturally arises, What is the ateae of 
these 
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these two fulfilments to each other? Will the distinction of 
typical and antitypical, as some have thought, explain it? Ac- 
cording to the commonly received notion, the relation of type and 
antitype is not unlike that of two concentric circles; the one 
differs in magnitude from the other, but in magnitude only. It 
is thus conceived by many, that a typical prophecy will apply, as 
a whole, equally to a type and its antitype, the sole difference 
being in emphasis and degree. ‘Taking a prophetical description, 
such interpreters will explain the expressions throughout, first in 
a lower and then in a higher sense; they consider each expression 
of double applicability. If it were not beneath the dignity of the 
subject to represent a prophecy as a theological equation, it 
would be argued by such divines that each fulfilment must satisfy 
all the data of the equation. Are examples of such prophecy 
to be met with? We feel compelled ourselves, after much ex~ 
amination, to express our entire disbelief of their existence. So 
far from a perfect parallelism existing between the two references 
of a prophecy, the fact rather is that both the nearer and more 
remote objects of reference have each important points to which 
nothing corresponds in the other. We would not affirm abso- 
lutely, that no prophecy as a whole is applicable either to type or 
antitype ; but we have yet to learn that there is any applicable 
throughout to both. It is commonly a few only of the expressions 
which obstinately demand a secondary and higher fulfilment ; the 
remaining expressions as obstinately refuse it. To take the two 
examples on which we were recently commenting, what could 
we make, if attempting to pursue the evangelic application of 
the prophecy in 2 Samuel vii., of such language as that in ver. 14, 
latter part, and of ver. 15:—‘If he commit iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the 
children of men. But my mercy shall not depart from him, as 
I took it from Saul, whom I put away before thee.’ A case is 
here supposed as of probable occurrence, which could by no 
= arise in relation to the Messiah. In the prophecy of 
saiah, ch. vii., if the Virgin and child of ver. 14 have their true 
originals in the facts of the Christian incarnation, the butter and 
honey of ver. 15 have no less theirs in those of the Jewish 
history. Particulars of want of applicability to the Messiah, 
similar to the one just noticed in 2 Samuel, may be observed 
in the prophetic Psalms xl. and Ixix. (See Ps. xl. 12, Ixix. 5.) 
We are of opinion that the correspondences of typical theology 
have been built up into a system by some divines, far more than 
Scripture will warrant. For the technical sense which is now 
attached to the word type, the Greek substantive ox seems 
rather the Scripture equivalent (see Col. ii. 17; Heb. x. 1). 
Q2 The 
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The term tvzos, if we mistake not, is only once so applied in 
the New Testament, viz., to our first parent (see Rom. v. 14) :— 
‘Who is a figure (rims) of him that was to come.’ It is ob- 
servable that in the illustration by the apostle of this typical 
relation, for one particular of resemblance which is given, there 
are two of contrariety. A like proportion may be noticed else- 
where (see Heb. iii. 1-5) in his comparison of Christ and Moses, 
We presume that the proprieties of systematic typology would 
regard the two patriarchs mentioned, as being, in the latter 
respect, not types. Be this as it may, the partial nature of the 
resemblance (which, properly considered, will be found only the 
necessary result of human imperfection) may be allowed to throw 
some light on the but partial applicability of prophetic descriptions. 
Whether prophetic or historical, it was impossible that any single 
description of human actors should adequately represent him, 
whose person and character were alike ‘ wonderful ’"—who was at 
once the root and the offspring of David, the ‘Son of Man’ and 
the ‘Son of God,’ the Lion and the Lamb, rich yet poor, the 
man of sorrows and the Lord of glory—in a word, in whom cha- 
racters of subordination of all kinds were combined with characters 
of supremacy. 

The determination of the nature of the unity belonging to 
the double prophecies, we have admitted, is yet a desideratum 
to be furnished. In professing our own adhesion to what may 
be styled the ‘ complemental’ hypothesis, to which, in our judg- 
ment, the language of the apostle respecting a veil (2 Cor. iii. 15) 
affords some countenance, we have no wish to disguise that it is a 
mitigation of difficulties only which must thus be hoped for. The 
effect of the veil on Moses’ face was rather to obscure his features 
than to conceal them; and thus there are many portions of ancient 
— the meaning of which an ignorance of Christian revela- 
tions will not so much nzhzlise as reduce and dilute. We may 
compare a prophecy of this description to a chamber with an 
exterior and an interior compartment, with double doors there- 
fore, and double locks. A key, simple in construction, shall 
open the exterior of these doors. We have then access into 
the outer sanctuary. But beyond this there is an inner cabinet, 
a holy of holies, replenished with far higher mysteries and far 
more costly furniture. To admit into this cabinet is needed, 
as was fitting, a key of far different workmanship and greater 
complicity. Such a key, however, is Christ to the intricacies 
of the ancient prophetic oracles. Whether these oracles respect 
the fortunes of the ‘house of David,’ or other similar futurities, 
only the circumstances of his life, only the glories of his reign, 
will give them their just significance. After applying them . 
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events in the then approaching future, there is still a residuum 
of meaning in them requiring to be filled up. Without some 
further and higher fulfilment, not a few of the expressions 
which they contain must be pronounced hyperbolic, and of the 
figures turgid. It is this complemental fulfilment, then, which 
the gospel economy, with its wondrous occurrences, supplies. 
Exaggeration here becomes sobriety, and figures melt into facts ; 
the prose of the narrative outdoes the poetry of the prophecy. 

We must add, that we see no propriety in applying any of the 
ahove remarks to such quotations of prophetical Scripture as those 
in Hosea and Jeremiah, before noticed. How will any considera- 
tions of type and antitypes, for example, aid us in explaining the 
application of the former’s language respecting the Exodus, to the 
return of our Lord from Egypt? Israel, as a nation, was not so 
much a type of Christ as of the Christian church. This is an 
analogy recognized in almost every book of the New Testament, 
and than which there is none more certain. If language allusive 
to the Exodus could adumbrate, therefore, anything, it would be 
the spiritual deliverance obtained for Christians from the effects 
of sins. The iron furnace of Egypt has its counterpart in the 
worse than iron bondage of Satan, himself the true antitype of 
the Egyptian king. Dr. Pye Smith pleads, that the Exodus, 
with its whole preceding train of miracles, or succeeding, was, in 
order, to the manifestation in the fulness of time, of a future 
Redeemer ; that the one liberation would not have taken place, 
but with a view to the other. This remark, however, is obviously 
equally applicable to the whole series of acts of power and of merit, 
of which the Christian redemption is made up. There is no 
special relation in the Jewish deliverance—i. e., considered as a 
means to an end—to the particular incident of our Lord’s depar- 
ture from Egypt. It was equally necessary, in this point of view, 
to his birth at Bethlehem, his sojourn at Nazareth, and to his 
visits to Capernaum. It was, in fact, not less related to his journey 
into Egypt than to his return from it. 

There remains, then, no other resource to explain the nature of 
quotations like the present, but the third hypothesis which we 
mentioned—that of accommodation. The practice of accommo- 
dation has been so common in writers and speakers of every age, 
that a temperate resort to it in the books of the New Testament 
ought to occasion no surprise. Our Lord himself may be con- 
sidered to have set an example of it to his disciples. His appli- 
cation of the proverb which he quoted at Nazareth, ‘ Physician, heal 
thyself,’ can scarcely be considered as quite agreeable to its original 
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urport. The use made by the apostle Paul of the Psalmist’s 
anguage respecting the heavenly bodies (see Rom. x. 18, com- 
pared with Psalm xix. 3), is again a plain instance of accommo- 
dation. No Israelite of ancient times, we are confident, in reading 
the above passage, could have, for a moment, in his thoughts the 
travels and progress of the future missionaries of the gospel. The 
quotation is of the nature of an extract from a classical author ; 
the application of a familiar form of words to a new subject. As 
a further clear example of accommodation, we may cite from the 
same chapter the use made by the apostle of the energetic lan- 
guage of Moses, formerly addressed to his countrymen (see Rom. 
x. 6-8, compared with Deut. xxx. 12-14). 

The difficulty which is felt by many in regarding any of the 
evangelists’ quotations as simple accommodations arises, probably, 
from their almost uniform use of the term ‘fulfilment’ in intro- 
ducing them. Enemies to evangelical theology have not hesitated 
to connect with their application of this term the imputation of 
either ignorance or fraud. Their insinuation is, that the evan- 
gelists either believed themselves, or wished their readers to 
believe, in the Messianic character of such quotation. ‘The first 
part of the alternative may be considered as the Unitarian version 
of the charge ; the latter as the infidel version. Now in judging 
of the fairness of this imputation, some weight, we think, is due to 
the fact that the books in which this term is most freely used were 
not written with a professed probative aim. ‘The readers for whom 
Matthew’s Gospel was designed did not need to be convinced of 
Jesus’s Messiahship, being already believers. We prefer, how- 
ever, relying chiefly on internal evidence. Let us recur to the 
case of alleged fulfilment before noticed in John xviii. 9: ‘ Jesus 
answered, I have told you that I am he: if therefore ye seek me, 
let these go their way, that the saying might be fulfilled which he 
spake, “Of those whom thou gavest me I have lost none.”’ In 
what other light can we regard this quotation than as a case of 
avowed accommodation? ‘The words, it will be recollected, are 
cited from only the preceding chapter. To suppose that, within 
this brief interval, the evangelist wished to steal a conclusion on 
his readers, is really ridiculous. It would be no less so to seek 
any typical relation between the two passages. To represent the 
retrospective aspect of the words as typical of the prospective would 
be to make our Saviour a type of himself; it would be to make 
one event in his life typical of another event in his life ; nay, fur- 
ther, it would be to make the more important typical of the less 
important, the spiritual of the carnal. For such an inversion of 
the understood laws of typical theology no one surely will contend. 
. Another instance of alleged fulfilment to which we think it = 
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to invite renewed attention is that of the descriptive language— 
Isaiah lili. 4 quoted Matthew viii. 17. The same passage we find 
afterwards quoted by another inspired writer (1 Peter ii. 24) in the 
sense usually attached to the words. What unworthy motive then, 
we would ask, can we conceive to have prompted the evangelist’s 
departure from the received meaning? As to any theological bias 
which some may suppose to have influenced him, this would lead 
him surely rather to find evangelical applications where they were 
not, than to neglect them where they were. The Messiahship of 
Jesus would not suffer or gain either by one application or the 
other. We cannot but regard, then, the figurative use of the 
term fulfilment in this passage as of transparent perspicuity. The 
accommodation, as in the previous instance, is undisguised. 

It may be said that if we accept a diluted sense of the term 
fulfilment in one instance we can have no certainty of its natural 
and proper use in any; or we may be asked, sceptically, What 
criterion we have to propose for distinguishing the two? Our 
answer to this query will be, that adaptation in every case must 
be held conclusive proof of design. ‘The principles of revealed 
theology presuppose those of natural, and it is sufficient defence of 
the New Testament writers, in allowing themselves such a licence 
of diction, that they have furnished their readers with the means 
of discovering and correcting it. Not studious to block up every 
possible avenue to misunderstanding, they speak as to wise men, 
capable of exercising judgment on what they say. 

We are not aware that the descent from the idea of proper ful- 
filment in aAnpow and its cognates to that of accommodation is 
greater than may be observed in the usage of some other Scripture 
terms. ‘The wide divergence of the meanings of the particle tva 
from one another we have already glanced at. We properly 
understand, in general, by the phrase, ‘the day of the Lord,’ a 
phrase so often occurring in the New Testament, the day of final 
judgment ; but its pain Se reference is frequently to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. A similar observation is applicable to the 
descriptions given us of the coming of Christ. Even the idiomatic 
expressions of Scripture, expressions commonly so precise and 
definite in their import, are not without shades of difference in 
different places. The formula xar’ avOgwmov, e. g. (as a man, or 
after the manner of men) is used both with and without the implied 
idea of imperfection ; it is applied sometimes to human example, 
sometimes to human authority (see Romans iii. 5; vi. 19; 1 Cor. 
ix. 8; xv. 32). Where is the wonder, then, if a stiff uniformity 
has not been observed in the use of the term fulfilment? We 
must claim the same liberty for the evangelists and apostles as 
writers which they claimed for themselves as men: ‘ Have we not 
power, 
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power,’ &c. (see 1 Cor. ix. 4). A rigid adhesion to the law of 
literality was no more to be exacted of them in composition than a 
rigid adhesion to the law of necessity when they ate or drank. 

The question of the moral utility of quotations like those which 
have been before us—a difficulty which, perhaps, will still be felt 
to belong to the accommodation hypothesis—must not, we think, 
be pressed too nicely. In the Epistles it is easy to see that they 
often subserve the forcible expression of thought, on which prin- 
ciple we would account for both the instances found in Romans x. 
Sometimes they appear employed as convenient formule of tran- 
sition from one thought to another—inserviunt continuande orationi. 
It is thus we would explain the quotation, respecting which expo- 
sitors have so much differed, in Hebrews ii. 6, 7, 8, taken from 
Psalm viii.: ‘ But one in a certain place testified, saying, “ Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him? or the son of man,”’ 
&c. We have never been able to persuade ourselves that the 
apostle is here interpreting the Psalm of the Messiah ; in our 
view, he simply introduces the extract from it, for the convenience 
of several phrases in it, which he afterwards uses. A clear instance 
of his introduction of a quotation with such an aim we have in 
2 Cor. vi. 2, not to mention other passages. 

We are well aware that neither of these explanations will apply 
to the texts quoted as fulfilled by the evangelists, these quotations 
being plainly related to the preceding matter rather than to the 
succeeding. Why may we not, however, trace such quotations 
backwards to an instinctive feeling? We would beg here to 
transcribe, and with a view to no ludicrous effect, the account 
given by the immortal Bunyan of the composition of his Pilgrim. 


‘ It came from mine own heart; so to my head, 
And thence into my fingers trickled ; 
Then to my pen: from whence immediately 
On paper I did dribble it daintily.’ 


In a somewhat similar process we fancy we see the whole ra- 
tionale of our evangelist’s quotations. It is artlessly remarked 
by the evangelist John, after relating an interesting incident in 
our Lord’s life, that his disciples remembered that it was written, 
‘ The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.’ What more than such 
a law of memory is required to account for the quotations of Mat- 
thew? As the striking applicability of the passage in Hosea, for 
example, was the cause of its recurrence to the evangelist’s mind, 
so was his confidence in the sympathetic approval of his readers the 
cause of his insertion of it. It does not condemn this insertion that 
it appears to answer no purpose either of ‘ doctrine, or reproof, or 
correction, or instruction in righteousness’ (see 2 Tim. iii. a 
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The apostle’s previous remark respecting the universal utility of 
Scripture can scarcely be extended to every single Scripture ex- 
pression ; there is a possibility of utilitarian excess in religious as 
well as in other inquiries. Our Saviour on one occasion (see 
Matt. xxvi. 8-10) found it necessary to rebuke a tendency of 
this kind in his disciples; and it appears to us that, as in that 
instance, a cui-bono scrupulosity is never more pitiful than 
when it would grudge contributions of respect to him. ‘ Nihil 
est incommodi,’ says Calvin, in relation to another quoted passage, 
‘si allusiones in verbis [scriptor] qurat, ad ornandam presentem 
causam.’ Whether the evangelist (which is doubtful) designed 
in his quotations any use of ornament or not, we may be sure that 
he would regard such deflections of Scripture words from their 
original purport, less as perversions than as, so to speak, conse- 
erations of them. ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
riches—and honour and glory and blessing.’ The riches of revela- 
tion no less than of nature are most appropriately his. Adapta- 
tions of prophetical poetry to evangelical narrative resemble the 
beautiful setting of a costly gem. They are the wise man’s 
‘apples of gold in pictures of silver’ (FO NYIWN2 AM MN) 
Prov. xxv. 11. For ourselves, we confess, in reading a dry 
polemic treatise, such as that of Pearson on the Creed, we have 
felt the refreshment of an occasional happy adaptation of this kind 
to be like that of an oasis in the wilderness. We conclude by 
quoting one of the Bishop’s best. ‘This,’ says he, ‘is the great 
hope of a Christian,—that Christ rising from the dead hath ob- 
tained the power and is become the pattern of the resurrection,’ 
‘The breaker is come up before them: they have broken up and 
passed through the gate, and are gone out by it, and their king 
shall pass before them, and the Lord on the head of them.’ 4 





4 Pearson on the Creed, Dobson’s edition, page 404. A still more felicitous 
application is that of Ezekiel xliv. 2 to the Catholic tenet of the virginity. ‘ As if,’ 
says the Bishop, ‘the gate of the sanctuary in the prophet Ezekiel were to be under- 
stood of her.’ This gate, &c., page 263. 
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THE COMMENTATORS. 
No. I. 


MATTHEW HENRY. 
By Wixi1am Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D., Edinburgh. 


Amone the Commentaries which have been written in the English 
language upon the whole, or the greater portion of the Bible, The 
Exposition of the Old and New Testament, by Matthew Henry, 
must be allowed to occupy a high, if not the highest place. This 
work has now been before the public for considerably more than 
a century; it has been widely circulated and extensively read 
wherever the English language prevails ; it has been the store- 
house whence many a profitable sermon and many a felicitous 
illustration of sacred truth has been drawn; and it has formed the 
favourite closet-book of pious individuals, from the monarch» to 
the peasant. Of the high estimation in which it has been held by 
the most competent judges it would be easy to fill many pages 
with testimonials. It may suffice, however, to quote here the 
opinion of two distinguished divines, one of whom has himself pro- 
duced a Commentary upon the Scriptures, and the other of whom 
enjoys the highest reputation as a man of sound judgment, ex- 
quisite taste, and accurate scholarship, whilst both possessed the 
advantage of forming their opinion from amidst the advanced 
biblical science and improved exegesis of recent times. The 
former of these, Dr. Adam Clarke, says of Mr. Henry’s Exposition, 
‘it is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pious and 
practical, and has contributed much to diffuse the knowledge of 
the Scriptures among the common people—for whose sakes it was 
chiefly written.’* A still higher estimate of it was formed by the 
other individual to whom I have alluded, the late Robert Hall, of 
whom his biographer records, that ‘for the last two years [of his 
life] he read daily two chapters of Matthew Henry’s Commentary. 
As he proceeded, he felt increasing interest and pleasure, admiring 
the copiousness, variety, and pious ingenuity of the thoughts ; the 
simplicity, strength, and pregnancy of the expressions.? To 








« This is the first of an intended series of papers on the ‘Commentators,’ British 
and Foreign, by different contributors.—Ep1Tor. 

» The attachment of His Majesty George III. to Henry’s Commentary is well 
known. 
© General Preface to his Commentary, p. 9, edit. 1836. 
4 Works, vol. vi., 8vo. edit., p. 101. 
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these testimonies may be added that of one of the most learned 
and thoughtful theologians of the present day, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Hare, who, referring to Henry’s note on John vii. 39, 
says ‘it has the genial freshness and the richness in scriptural 
illustration which characterise his excellent Commentary.’® Of a 
work so widely esteemed, and by the most competent judges so 
highly valued, it may be worth while to attempt a brief historical 
and critical notice. 

Matthew Henry commenced his Exposition in the closing part 
of the year 1704, whilst he was minister at Chester; and two 

ears afterwards (Nov. 1706) the first part of it, comprising the 

Pentateuch, was published in one volume folio. A second volume, 
extending to the close of the historical books, was ready by the 
middle of 1708 ; a third, comprising the poetical books, was pub- 
lished in March, 1710; a fourth, including the Prophets, and thus 
finishing the Old Testament, appeared in the middle of 1712, 
after he had settled at Hackney; a fifth volume, embracing the 
Gospels and Acts, was ready by the end of April, 1714; and 
some progress had been made by him in preparing a sixth, which 
was designed to include the Epistles, when his valuable life was 
cut short by death on the 22nd of June, 1714. The notes which 
he had written on the Romans were so complete as to need only 
to be epitomized and arranged, which was done by Dr. John 
Evans; and his design was carried out to completion by the 
labours of others of his friends and admirers, who took each one of 
the remaining books of the New Testament, and endeavoured to 
write a commentary on it in Henry’s style and method, and in 
some cases with the help of notes which he had left behind or 
which had been taken down in short-hand from his pulpit exposi- 
tions. The parties thus employed, with the portion executed by 
each, were the following:—Mr. Simon Browne, 1 Cor.; Mr. 
Daniel Mayo, 2 Cor.; Mr. Joshua Bayes, Galatians; Mr. 
Samuel Rosewell, Ephesians ; Dr. William Harris, Philippians 
and Colossians ; Mr. Daniel Mayo, 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; Mr. 
Benjamin Andrews Atkinson, 1 and 2 Timothy; Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith, Titus and Philemon; Mr. William Tong, Hebrews; Dr. 
S. Wright, James; Mr. Zech. Merrill, 1 Peter; Mr. — 
Hill, 2 Peter; Mr. John Reynolds, 1, 2, and 3 John; Mr. John 
Billingsby, Jude; Mr. W. ‘Tong, Revelations. 

From the above statement it appears that the part of the Com- 
mentary executed by Mr. Henry was the work of somewhat less 
than ten years, during which time he was also laboriously occupied 
as a pastor, first in the country, afterwards in the metropolis. It 





© Mission of the Comforter, vol. ii., p. 467. 
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was during this interval also that he published the greater part of 
his minor works, consisting chiefly of sermons and devotional 
pieces. As the entire MS. of his Exposition was in his autograph, 
and was printed as originally written, without transcription or an 
corrector’s revisal, the amount of steady, patient, and deliberative 
labour expended upon it by the author in preparing it must have 
been prodigious ; and were there nothing else to signalise the 
book we might well point to it as a remarkable monument of how 
much a resolute purpose and an economical arrangement of time 
may enable a man to accomplish ia the way of literary composition 
even amid the pressure of many other duties." Such diligence 
forms an excellent commentary on his own exhortation addressed 
to young ministers, ‘Whatever you do, take heed of idleness. 
That is the devil’s anvil on which he hammers out many tempta- 
tions.’ And we can easily believe such a man to have ash er- 
fectly in earnest when he prayed thus,—‘ God by his grace help 
me to fill up time—to be busy while working-time lasts.’ 

When Matthew Henry devoted himself to the work of an expo- 
sition of Scripture he undertook a task for the successful accom- 
plishment of which a combination of several qualifications—literary, 
intellectual, and spiritual—is requisite. Of these he hesllr 
possessed no slender amount. 

Without being what could be called a profound or extensive 
scholar, his literary attainments were highly respectable. He 
had been in early youth introduced to the study of the classical 
languages, and was, even in those days of vast scholarship, reputed 
more than an average proficient in Creek and Roman literature. 
This department of study he does not appear to have prosecuted 
to any extent after he entered upon the duties of the ministry, but 
his writings bear everywhere traces of his early familiarity with 
the ancient authors, and in his Exposition he frequently applies 
his classical reminiscences with much felicity to the elucidation of 
a passage of Scripture. At a very early period also he became 
acquainted with the Hebrew, and during his career of preparatory 
study he made himself also master of the French. From the first 
he was a great reader, and being possessed of a capacious and 
retentive memory he was enabled to lay up a vast store of profit- 
able materials upon which he could at all times draw for illus- 
tration or proof. His knowledge of human nature also was 





f Froma rough calculation I conclude that he must have produced on an average 
every day, during these 9} years, matter sufficient to fill a folio page of letter-press. 
This, from a man who had other and onerous duties to discharge, who was often 
leaving home on duty, who was continually printing something else, and whose 
work was of a kind that required him to occupy time by consulting a number of 
books at every stage, is a feat of no ordinary magnitude. 

& Life of Williams, p. 175, 176. 
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remarkably extensive and exact; he had closely observed the 
henomena of individual and social life, for which (in addition to 
what he learned as a Christian pastor) his residence in the metro- 
lis at an early period of his career, as a student at Gray’s Inn, 
and his frequenting of the courts of law whilst there, had afforded 
him important opportunities ; he had stored up the result of these 
observations ; he had condensed them into many a pithy gnome 
and apophthegm ready to be enunciated whenever occasion de- 
manded ; and he thus came to the exposition of that Book which 
more than any other unfolds the peculiarities and deals with the 
necessities of man’s nature, furnished with an invaluable key to 
the meaning and index to the application of many of its state- 
ments. Perhaps in nothing does his Exposition more highly com- 
mend itself to the reader than in the innumerable felicitous 
elucidations which it supplies of the bearing of passages of 
Scripture upon the feelings, experience, and conduct of men. 
Remy’s prosecution of the study of the law, to which he de- 
voted rather more than a year (from April, 1685, to June, 1686), 
was of advantage to him in reference to his great work in another 
way besides that just mentioned. It trained him to the work of 
documentary exposition, and it put him in possession of many 
important principles capable of being advantageously applied to 
the elucidation of Scripture. The study of law is chiefly the study 
of the meaning of written documents—prepared for the purpose of 
being understood, but frequently involved in obscurity in conse- 
quence of obsolete phraseology, allusions to past customs, assump- 
tions the grounds of which do not readily appear, and other such 
like causes. The work of the student in oak a case is principally 
one of interpretation. His task is to get at the exposition of the 
statute upon grounds which will bear examination ; and the highest 
achievement of his science is to evolve from the words of the edict 
the sense which the framers of that edict meant that these words 
should involve. Now this is exactly, mutatis mutandis, the busi- 
ness of the Biblical expositor. His duty is to bring out the sense 
of Scripture, so as to put the reader in possession of exactly the 
idea which the writer meant to convey; and the highest effort of 
his skill must be expended upon this. Tor such an office it is 
easy to see that experience in the interpretation of legal docu- 
ments must form a valuable preliminary training, especially as the 
case of the legal student is not one which admits of that hasty 
dogmatism, into which the undisciplined student of Biblical inter- 
pretation is apt from various causes to be betrayed. That Mr. 
Henry’s early legal studies were of advantage to him in the way 
of preparing him for his duties as a Biblical expositor, may be 
justly inferred from the clearness of statement, the precision of 
arrangement, 
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urrangement, and the skilful management of details by which his 
Exposition is marked. 

Besides this, the knowledge he acquired of the general principles 
of law proved of service to him in his studies of Scripture. Much 
of the phraseology of the Bible, is legal, and it is full of allusions 
to forensic usages ; so that the expositor who comes to the study 
of it possessed of a familiarity with legal formule and practices, 
enjoys an important advantage over others for the due under- 
standing of it. In the case of Henry, it is hardly possible to 
avoid noticing the frequency with which he draws upon his know- 
ledge of law for the elucidation of passages of Scripture. Thus, 
for instance, on Matt. xviii. 23-27, he commences his remarks in 
these words: ‘ Every sin we commit is a debt to God ; not like 
a debt to an equal, contracted by buying or borrowing, but to a 
superior ; like a debt to a prince when a recognizance is forfeited, 
or a penalty incurred by a breach of the law or a breach of the 
peace; like the debt of a servant to his master by withholding his 
service, wasting his lord’s goods, breaking his indentures, and in- 
curring the penalty. We are all debtors; we owe satisfaction, 
and are liable to the process of the law.’ Again, on the same 
passage, he observes that ‘ sinners are insolvent debtors; the 
Scripture, which concludeth all under sin, is a statute of bank- 
ruptcy against us.’ So also on chap. xxii. 15, he says of the 
attempt of the Jews to ‘entangle’ our Lord by their questions, 
that their ‘ design was to bring him into such a dilemma that he 
must make himself liable to the displeasure, either of the Jewish 
multitude or of the Romish magistrate ; let him take which side 
of the question he will, he shall run himself into a premunire ; 
and so they will gain their point and make his own tongue to fall 
upon him.’ Once more, on Matt. xxiv. 51, he has the following 
striking elucidation of the expression, ‘ Appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites :’—‘ Hell is the proper place of hypocrites. 
They are, as it were, the freeholders ; other sinners are but inmates 
with them, and have but a portion of their misery.’ All these 
instances of legal allusion and phraseology are hastily culled from 
the notes upon a few consecutive chapters, and may therefore 
serve to support what I have said above as to the frequency with 
which Mr. Henry drew upon his recollection of what he had 
learned at Gray’s Inn in his subsequent labours as an expositor 
of Scripture. 

There was much also in Henry’s intellectual endowments which 
fitted him for the task of expounding the Bible. He possessed 
great natural acuteness and discrimination; his memory, as 
already observed, was singularly capacious and ready; his Judg- 
_ Ment was sound and practical ; his apprehension was quick ; . 
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he had enough of eI to aid him in the tracing of analogies, 
and the application of passages to illustrate cases, without so 
much as might have seduced him into extravagance or reverie. 
Hence his Commentary is pervaded by a vein of good sense and 
practical utility, which has proved one of its principal attractions 
to readers of intelligence and piety. Though abounding with 
quaint remarks, and combinations of thought which provoke a 
smile—the efflux of a quiet but copious fountain of humour that 
welled forth in the more hidden regions of his intellectual deve- 
lopment—his pages contain no idle conceits, no far-fetched hypo- 
theses, no visionary and fantastic dreams ; all is clear, simple, 
judicious, and practical. The reader has never to search for the 
author’s meaning ; though entirely unadorned, nothing can be more 
perspicacious than his style. Nor is there the slightest confusion 
apparent in his thoughts ; whether we agree with him or not, we 
know exactly what his ideas were, and feel that we are dealing 
with one who, before he attempted to instruct others, took all due 
pains to present to his own mind a distinct and definite conception 
of what he meant to convey. 

But, perhaps, it was in his spiritual endowments that Henry’s 
great and peculiar qualification as a Biblical expositor lay. He 
was aman of deep devotion and sincere piety, both of which he 
had imbibed, and was in the habit of sustaining, from the treasures 
of Scripture. He was not only eminently religious, but his reli- 
gion was altogether of a Biblical cast. A stranger alike to that 
religion which is merely sentimental, and to that which deals only 
in cold speculation, he sought to sustain his spiritual life by that 
rich and substantial food which the All-wise Master has provided 
in the storehouse of his word for the members of the household of 
faith. He ‘obeyed from the heart that mould of doctrine into 
which he had been delivered.’ Scriptural truth and feeling had 
become incorporated with his entire inner life. The phraseology 
of the Bible was to him not so much a lesson he had to study, as 
the highest and forciblest utterance of thoughts and emotions that 
dwelt continually in his own bosom. Hence he came to the ex- 
pounding of it to others with a sort of congeniality of mind which 
was of admirable service to him in enabling him to set forth the 
sentiments it contains. He considered the statements of the 
sacred writers from the same spiritual stand-point with themselves. 

€ was, as it were, already ‘joined with them in one spirit ;’ he 
had a strong and pervading sympathy with them which wonderfully 
opened to him their meaning. They and he had associated so long 
and so intimately, that he could catch their intention from signs 
which others either did not notice or could not understand. He 
had thus, to a large extent, that exegetical tact for which Calvin 
has 
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has been so much and so justly lauded as an expositor of Scrip- 
ture ; which is to be traced in the latter principally to the same 
source as in the former, viz., his sincere, enlightened, and tho- 
roughly biblical piety. No qualification is of more value to the 
interpreter than this. Sympathy with the writer is a guide to his 
meaning, for the want of which nothing can fully compensate. It 
is to this we are to ascribe the undoubted success of many un- 
learned men as biblical interpreters ; and the fact that on many 
difficult passages such men as Henry and others whose learning 
was not remarkable, cast a flood of light, where a Gesenius or a 
Hitzig, with all their prodigious reading, only succeed in making 
darkness visible. 

In connection with this part of the subject I must not omit to 
mention that Henry devoutly acted upon the maxim of Wiclif, 
that the interpreter of Scripture ‘ must be a man of prayer.”" He 
believed, with one whose writings he greatly admired and studied, 
that ‘for a man solemnly to undertake the interpretation of any 
portion of Scripture without invocation of God, to be taught and 
instructed by his Spirit, is a high provocation of Him.’! It is 
interesting to observe how in recording the progress of his work in 
his private Diary, he continually carries along with him the con- 
sciousness that it is by divine aid alone that he can hope to succeed, 
and that it is by the grace of God alone that he had been enabled 
to accomplish what he records as finished. It was ‘after many 
thoughts of heart, and many prayers concerning it,’ that he first 
entered upon this large undertaking ; and, as he advances, it is in 
such terms as these that he records his progress and his anticipa- 
tions :—‘ July 19 [1705]. Through the good hand of my God 
upon me I finished Genesis; the Lord still go on with me.’ 
‘Dec. 7. Finished Leviticus xix ; the Lord make me learned in 
his laws.’ ‘Dec. 31. Having obtained help from God, I go on 
with much comfort in my Notes on the Pentateuch.’ May 27 
[1706]. Studied, preparing to begin Joshua in the strength of 
God.’ ‘Dec. 13. Christo auspice pergo.’ ‘ Feb. 10 [1707-8]. 
I began Ezra, civ Seg ; God go along with me.’ ‘June 1. After 
earnest prayer to God for his presence, I this morning began the 
third volume of Expositions.’ ‘ April 10 [1710]. Began the 
fourth volume. Christo auspice pergo. I humbly begged the 
divine assistance, and go forth in the strength of the Lord God. 
‘Jan. 1 [1711]. What work I have to do for thee O God this 
year; I depend upon thy grace thoroughly to assist me for it, and 
to work all my works in me ; particularly to assist me in the great 
work of my Expositions that I may write nothing that is frivolous, 


» Milner’s Church History, vol. iv., p. 134. 
! Owen, Pneumatology, p. 332. London, 1808. 8vo. 
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or foreign, or foolish, or flat, that may give just offence, or lead 
any into mistakes ; but that all may be clear, and pertinent, and 
affecting : that I may find out genuine expositions, useful observa- 
tions, profitable matter, and acceptable words ; if it shall please 
God to spare me to go on with it.’ ‘ April 17 va) Finished 
Acts, and with it the fifth volume. Blessed be God that has 
helped me and spared me. All the praise be to God.’ This was 
almost the last entry he made in his Seay: in less than ten weeks 
from this date he had rested from his labours. I have given 
only a selection of the devout utterances with which he accom- 
panied the record of his labours in that private journal ; at almost 
every stage they drop from his pen, so that his course through 
Scripture may be compared to the journeyings of the ancient pa- 
triarch, who at every place where he pitched his tent ‘ built an 
altar and called upon the name of the Lord.’ Surely if there be 
any truth in the remark of Luther, ‘ Bene precésse est bene 
studuisse,’ we may confidently anticipate in a work, every section 
of which was thus prepared amid the incense of devotion, a large 
amount of instructive and successful investigation of the lessons of 
Holy Scripture. 

Another circumstance in Henry’s favour, when addressing him- 
self to this work, was that the practice of expounding. the Bible 
was one in which he was no novice. It was one in which, both in 
the family circle and from the pulpit, he had much exercised him- 
self for many years. He may, indeed, be almost said to have 
been trained in it from his youth up, and to have been an ex- 
pounder of Scripture by a sort of hereditary prerogative ; his 
venerable father, the excellent Philip Henry, having been so much 
attached to it that he made a point of regularly expounding the 
chapter read at family prayers, and requiring his children who 
were present to take notes of what he said.* Of the notes taken 
by his son from these domiciliary expositions, the latter is said to 
have made ‘full but judicious use’ in his own comment upon 
Scripture." Matthew Taaey was also in the habit of expounding 
the chapter he read at family worship, and during his ministry at 
Chester this exercise formed invariably, both morning and even- 
ing, a part of the public services of the Lord's day ; so that before 





* An interesting specimen of these Notes, taken from a MS. in the writing of 
Matthew Henry, was published some years ago under the title of ‘ An Exposition, 
with practical observations upon the first eleven chapters of the book of Genesis, 
By Philip Henry, M.A. London, 1839.’ Henry, in referring to his own love for 
the study of Scripture, says, in the preface to the first volume of his Exposition, 
‘It is that learning which it was my happiness from a child to be trained up in by 
my ever honoured father whose memory must always be very dear and precious 
unto me: he often reminded me that a good textuary is a good divine.’ 

™ Williams’s Life, p. 235. 
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he left that sphere of labour he had more than once explained to 
his congregation the whole of the sacred oracles." It appears 
also that before commencing his exposition of the entire Bible, he 
had been long in the practice of committing to writing explana- 
tory notes on different parts of the sacred volume. ‘ If any desire 
to know,’ says he,° ‘how so mean and obscure a person as I am. . 
. came to venture upon so great a work, I can give no other 
account of it than this: It has long been my practice, what little 
time I had to spare in my study from the constant preparations 
for the pupit, to spend it in drawing up expositions upon some 
parts of the New Testament, not so much for my own use as 
purely for my own entertainment, because I knew not how to 
employ my thoughts and time more to my satisfaction. Trahit 
sua quemque voluptas—Every man that studies hath some beloved 
study, which is his delight above any other ; and this is mine.’ He 
seems even to have gone the length of preparing some of them for 
the press, as appears from some extracts of letters given by his 
biographer, and from the state of the MSS. which are still 
extant.P 
Before engaging in his onerous undertaking Mr. Henry had 
thus laid up a copious stock of materials upon which to draw. 
He did not, however, neglect on that account the help which was 
to be obtained from the writings of those who had preceded him in 
this department of sacred literature. Of these, on the contrary, he 
made diligent use, especially his friend Matthew Poole’s Synopsis 
Criticorum, the Notes of Patrick, Hammond and bg yet the 
Expositions of Calvin, and the learned researches of Lightfoot, 
Ainsworth, and Cradock. The English Annotations of Poole 
a also to have been continually under his eye, and to these, 
indeed, he seems to have regarded his own work as in some degree 
—. i 
his latter circumstance is one which ought to be borné in mind 
in judging of the merits of Henry’s work. Complaints have been 
sometimes made of it as containing too much sermonizing and too 
little exposition. For this there is, in point of fact, no small 
ground as Henry seldom puts forth any great effort of exegesis, 
usually contenting himeelf with stating in a few words the mean- 
ing of the passage which he adopts, or intimating that it may have 
more meanings than one, and then passing on to the practical 
application which it contains. But, however much the absence of 
exegetical research in his Exposition may be regretted, it 18 
hardly just to make this the subject of complaint against that 
work, inasmuch as the author distinctly disavows his intention of 





" Ibid. p. 112. © General Preface, p. 3, edit. 1844. ? Williams, p. 302, 
attempting 
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attempting anything of this kind. Assuming that the annotations 
of Poole had ‘ got into most hands,’ and believing that for the 
purpose of explanation they were of ‘admirable use,’ he deter- 
mined ‘industriously to decline, as much as he could,’ what is to 
be found there; ‘ for I would not,’ he adds, ‘ actum agere— do 
what is done ; nor (if I may be allowed to borrow the Apostle’s 
words) boast of things made ready to our hand. As an expositor, 
therefore, he rarely dwells on the meaning of phrases, or the 
clearing of difficulties ; and though he occasionally refers to dif- 
ferent views having been taken of a passage, he hardly ever 
attempts to decide, upon any other than the most general grounds, 
which is to be preferred. iis principal aim as an interpreter of 
Scripture is directed to the analysis under distinct heads of the 
train of thought or narrative furnished by the sacred writers. He 
sedulously endeavours to ascertain the connection of each passage 
with the preceding context, to gather the general scope of it, and 
to present the whole under such an arrangement as shall convey 
to the reader an adequate view of the intention and purport of 
the passage. In this, it must be acknowledged that he occa- 
sionally fails, and that his minute subdivisions, as well as his 
transpositions of the writer’s statements, sometimes obscure or 
rvert rather than explain the meaning. In general, however, 
e succeeds in his design, and after all that has been said of his 
want of exegesis, we believe there are few commentaries from the 
perusal of which we shall carry away a more distinct and correct 
_ of the general design and purport of a passage than from 
is. 

After explanation came, in Henry’s estimation, the application 
of the truths educed. ‘ When the stone is rolled away from the 
well’s mouth,’ says he, ‘ by a critical explication of the text, still 
there are those who would both drink themselves and water their 
flocks ; but they complain that the well is deep, and they have 
nothing to draw ; how then shall they come by this living water? 
Some such,’ he adds, ‘may, perhaps, find a bucket here, or water 
drawn to their hands; and pleased enough shall I be with this 
office of the Gibeonites, to draw water for the congregation of the 
Lord out of these wells of salvation.’ These are not the words of 
a‘ feigned humility.’ No one can peruse his Exposition without 
perceiving that they express the genuine feeling of bis heart, and 
that in the humbler office of suggesting the practical application 
of Scripture to the circumstances and wants of the reader, he 
enjoys far more of liberty and delight than in the higher duties of 
the expositor. The passage we have quoted may be taken also 
as a characteristic specimen of the style in which his practical 
observations are for the most part presented ; its point, its quaint- 
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ness, its interweaving of the language of Scripture with that of 
the author, its transient and allusory spiritualizations of Scripture 
incident—so different from the minute, heavy, and fantastic per- 
versions of the word of God to which this name is often applied— 
and its homely, yet not ungraceful, phraseology are all eminent] 
characteristic of those practical observations, the use of which it 
is designed to explain and defend. 

Ihave no doubt that it is to the practical department of his 
work that Henry has been principally indebted for the extensive 
and permanent popularity it has enjoyed. That it contains much 
valuable elucidation of Scripture I ‘have already asserted ; but 
without prejudice to that assertion, it may be nevertheless added 
that its chief charm and worth lie in the felicity and sagacity with 
which the truths of Scripture are applied to the interests and 
emergencies of the Christian life. In this department Henry’s 
acquaintance with human nature, with the changing phases of 
the human heart, and with the peculiarities of Christian expe- 
rience admirably fitted him to excel; and, as might be inferred 
from his own words already quoted, he threw all his energies 
into it. The result has been the production of a work which, 
viewed as a homiletical commentary upon Scripture, is without 
a rival in any language—a work which has found a response 
in the bosom of Christians of every grade in society and con- 
dition of life—a work to which the believer may betake himself 
under whatever emergency, secure of finding something suited to 
his case. ; 

Complaints have sometimes been made of the style of Henry in 
this work as deficient in dignity and good taste. These com- 
plaints, however, belong chiefly toa past age, when a stiff and 
measured balancing of periods was deemed the acme of all 
rhetorical excellence, and when the use of a homely simile, a 
quaint expression, or an obsolete word, was enough to spoil, in the 
estimation of the connoisseur, the best reasoning or the pro- 
foundest thought. To the sounder taste of the present day 
Henry’s style will not appear to require any great selon. That 
it is disfigured by occasional instances of carelessness, that some- 
times it descends below the dignity of the subject, that frequently 
its quaintnesses are over-quaint, and may provoke a smile when a 
smile is not to be desired; are admissions which we suppose his 
greatest admirers would feel constrained to make ; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that his style has many excellencies ; that 
in plainness and perspicuity it has never been surpassed ; that it is 
often marked by exquisite pathos and sweetness ; that frequently 
it rises into vigorous eloquence ; that in its very quaintness there 
is a point and pungency which it would be a pity to lose; = 
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that above all, it is the genuine and unaffected symbol of the 
author’s thoughts, and secures that greatest of all advantages, of 
being at once easy to peruse, easy to understand, and easy to 
recollect. That Henry could when he chose command a much 
more dignified and imposing style is evident from several passages 
in the Prefaces to the different volumes. 

The continuation of the Exposition by those individuals who 
undertook this duty after Henry’s death is, as a whole, very 
inferior to the original work. The authors write evidently under 
constraint from the effort they make, not only to adhere to the 
general plan, but also to imitate the manner and style of their 
predecessor. It is, however, uncertain how Henry himself would 
have succeeded with the doctrinal epistles, and it is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to compare the performances of his friends upon these 
with his own upon departments of Scripture of a very different 
character, and requiring for the successful elucidation of them 
talents of a different order. 

In finishing this notice of Henry’s Exposition, the writer has 
performed a task which to himself has been a labour of love. He 
highly values the book, and the memory of the author is dear to 
him—though not exclusively yet—chiefly for this book’s sake. 
His own obligations to it for instruction, refreshment, and edifi- 
cation he feels to be immense. Without being blind to its faults, 
he ventures to affirm that taken as a whole, a richer legacy was 
never bequeathed to the Church of God by the learning, piety, 
and diligence of any one of her members. 





SKETCHES OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
FRANCIS QUARLES. 


By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 


Hart to the memory of Quarles—the quaint, the sprightly, the 
ious and instructive Francis Quarles! Why, have not our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers in bygone times spent many a happy 
hour in his fascinating society, and handed down his well-thumbed 
and worm-eaten pages as a kind of heirloom to their posterity ? 
Have we not, as they were wont to do, sat poring and palpitating 
again and again over the magic volumes? Have we not, in the 
period of wondering infancy and youth—yea, even in riper age— 
preferred many of his beautiful conceits and racy ees 
spi 
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spite of all the talk about taste and so forth—to the level smooth- 
ness and wire-drawn prolixity of many a modern poetaster ? 
Have we not in childhood clapped our little hands at the curious 
pictorial mimicries presented to the eye (albeit then we knew not 
of the borrowing), and the explanatory stanzas which accompany 
them? Have we not again and again looked sympathizingly at 
the poor heart—stricken, bleeding and oppressed in the various 
contortions of strange similitudes? And shall we not honour the 
man, re-examine his writings, and invite the reader to take a 
pleasing ramble into his wilderness of fact and fancy? Yes; it 
is even yet enchanted ground; the riches of genius are there; 
the light of religion shines upon it. 

Pope and others have ne Quarles; and the writer 
regrets to unite the name of Henry Neele* with the number of 
his depreciators. Referring to the times of the Commonwealth, 
he writes, with an unmerited sneer, ‘Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Shakspeare were exiled from the libraries of the orthodox to make 
way for Withers, Quarles, and Herbert!’ Poor Neele knew not 
how to appreciate the religious feeling of the times. Pope, how- 
ever, in a letter to Bishop Atterbury, says, ‘ Tinnit, inane est, 
with the picture of one ringing on the globe with his finger, is the 
best thing that I have the luck to remember in that great poet 
Quarles—not that I forget the Devil at Bowls, which I know to 
be your Lordship’s favourite cut as well as favourite diversion.’ 
But in the true spirit of self-contradiction, when alluding to the 
merit of the prints engraved by Marshall and Simpson in the 
first edition, he writes,— 





‘ Here the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is sav’d by beauties not his own.’ 


It is probable that this sweeping censure materially damaged the 
reputation of Quarles. Pope deserved to be put into his own 
Dunciad for its severity.® It is curious how another poet, and a 
better judge, in later times, has precisely’reversed the two parts 
of this critical sentence. Southey calls the pictures ‘the most 
ridiculous prints that ever excited merriment,’ while Pope desig- 
nates them ‘ beauties’ which redeemed the versification ; while, 
on the other hand, Southey denominates as ‘fine poems’ the 
very compositions which Pope represents as saved from contempt 
by the pictures. Thus is poor Seasios crucified between these 





® Lectures on English Poetry. This distinguished young man was among my 
early acquaintances, and, in common with all who knew and never can forget him, 
I throw the wreath of a sad remembrance upon his early tomb. 

> Pope also censures Benlowes for being his patron. 
_ © Vide Critical Review for September, 1801. 
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two poets, each labouring under the influence of his particular 
prejudices. In the view of a refined taste, the prints may, indeed, 
appear ridiculous; but they must be taken in connection with the 
religious ideas suggested and illustrated by them; and such is 
their united charm, that at the hazard of being exhibited in some 
new Dunciad, poetical or critical, the writer is not ashamed to 
say of Quarles as Cowper did of England, ‘ with all thy faults I 
love thee still.’ 

Of his personal history little has survived to satisfy inquiry, 
and nothing to enable us to trace the growth of his mind. A brief, 
but very interesting portrait of his  somarves was given after his 
decease by his surviving widow Ursula, which is introduced in 
the following modest and attractive manner :— 


‘Though it be inconsistent with the duty of a wife to be injurious in 
any respect to her husband, yet, in this, my bold undertaking, I fear I 
shall be so to mine, which I doubt not but he would have forgiven if 
he had been living, as proceeding from love, and I hope his friends 
will pardon now he is dead, as being the last duty I can perform to a 
loving husband. Those that see with what pen his works are written 
will say his life deserved a more skilful artist to set it forth, which 
office, though many might have been procured to undertake, and to 
which I doubt not but some would have voluntarily offered themselves 
if they had known that such a thing had been intended, yet have I 
(with much zeal, though small discretion) adventured upon it myself, 
as being fully assured that none can be more sensible of the loss of 
him than I, though thousands might have expressed that loss to the 
world with more art and better judgment.’ 


Francis Quarles was born at Rumford, in Essex, in the year 
1592, being the son of James Quarles, Clerk of the Green 
Cloth and | din of the Navy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
entered a student in the law at Lincoln’s Inn. Subsequently he 
became cup-bearer to the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., 
and on his return from that country was appointed ogre to 
Archbishop Ussher in Ireland. ‘The rebellion of 1641 involved © 
him in the loss of all his property and endangered his person, but 
he was happy enough to make his me" Te also held the post 
of chronologer to the City of London till his death, which occurred 
at the age of 52, in the year 1644. Not long before he gave 
great offence to the Parliament by a work entitled The Loyal 
Convert ; and taking part in the civil war, by joining the King at 
Oxford, he suffered the loss of his possessions, library, and 
manuscripts. ; 

His wife has recorded that he had eighteen children, and 
‘how faithful and loving he was,’ she adds, ‘my pen and their 
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tears are not able to express.’ He was religious, loyal, and 
studious ; an early riser, even at three o'clock in the morning ; 
observant of all family duties and G ony. courteous and 
affable to all. The description which Ursula Quarles gives of 
his last stage in life is very interesting. 


‘ The blessed end of my dear husband was every way answerable to 
his godly life, or rather surpassed it: for as gold is purified in the 
fire, so were all his Christian virtues more refined and remarkable 
during the time of his sickness. 

‘ His patience was wonderful, insomuch as he would confess no 
pain, even then when all his friends perceived his disease to be mortal, 
but still rendered thanks to God for his special love to him, in 
taking him into his own hands to chastise, while others were exposed 
to the fury of their enemies, the power of pistols, and the trampling of 
horses. 

* He expressed great sorrow for his sins ; and when it was told him 
that his friends conceived he did thereby much harm to himself, he 
answered they were not his friends that would not give him leave to 
be penitent. 

* His exhortations to his friends that came to visit him were most 
divine ; wishing them to have a care of the expense of their time, and 
every day to call themselves to an account, that so when they come to 
their bed of sickness they might lie upon it with a rejoicing heart. 
And, doubtless, such an one was his, insomuch as he thanked God 
that, whereas he might justly have expected that his conscience should 
look him in the face like a lion, it rather looked upon him like a lamb ; 
and that God had forgiven him his sins, and that night sealed him his 
pardon: and many other heavenly expressions to the like effect. I 
inight here add what blessed advice he gave to me in particular still to 
trust in God, whose promise is to provide for the widow and father- 
less, &c.; but this is already imprinted in my heart, and therefore I 
shall not need here again to insert it. 

‘ His charity was extraordinary in freely forgiving his greatest ene- 
mies, even those who were the cause of his sickness, and by consequence 
of his death. For, whereas a petition full of unjust aspersions was 
preferred against him by eight men (whereof he knew not any two, 
nor they him, save only by sight), the first news of it struck him so to 
the heart, that he never recovered it, but said plainly it would be his 
death. And when his friends, to comfort him, told him that Mr. J. 8. 
(the chief promoter thereof) was called to an account for it, and 
was near to be punished, his answer was, ‘God forbid! I seek not 
revenge; I freely forgive him and the rest; only I desire to be vindi- 
cated from their unjust aspersions, especially that for aught they know 
I may be a Papist, whereas I never spake a word to any of them in my 
life.” Which imputation, how slanderous it was, may easily be dis- 
covered by a passage in his greatest extremity, wherein his discretion 
may perhaps be taxed by some, but his religion cannot be questioned 
by any: for a very able doctor of the Romish religion being’ sent 
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unto him by a friend, he would not take what he had prescribed only 
because he was a Papist.* 

‘ These were the remarkable passages in him during his sickness. 
The rest of the time he spent in contemplation of God, and meditating 
upon his word ; especially upon Christ’s sufferings, and what a benefit 
those have that by faith could lay hold on him, and what virtue there 
was in the least drop of his precious blood ; intermingling here and 
there many devout prayers and ejaculations, which continued with him 
as long as his speech, and after, as we could perceive by some imperfect 
expressions. At which time a friend of his exhorting him to apply 
himself to finish his course here, and prepare himself for the world to 
come, he spake in Latin to this effect (as I am told): ‘ O dulcis Sal- 
vator mundi, sint tua ultima verba in cruce, mea ultima verba in luce— 
In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum. Et que ore meo 
fari non possint, ab animo et corde sint a te accepta.” (O sweet Sa- 
viour of the world, let thy last words upon the cross be my last words 
in this world—Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my spirit; and 
what I cannot utter with my mouth, accept from my heart and soul.) 
Which words being uttered distinctly to the understanding of his friend, 
he fell again into his former contemplations and prayers ; and so quietly 
gave up his soul to God, the 8th day of September, 1644, after he had 
lived two-and-fifty years; and lieth buried in the parish church of 
S. Foster, London. 

‘ Thus departed that blessed soul whose loss I have great reason to 
bewail, and many others in time will be sensible of. But my particular 
comfort is in his dying words that God will be a husband to the widow ; 
and that which may comfort others as well as me is what a reverend 
divine wrote to a friend concerning his death, that our loss is gain to 
him, who could not live in a worse age, nor die in a better time.’ 


In noticing a very few of the voluminous writings of Quarles, 
the first place is due to the work by which he is most generally 
known, entitled Emblems Divine and Moral. The plan upon 
which it is constructed is to give a Latin motto, briefly explained 
in verse, under an illustrative print or picture, to prefix an appro- 
priate text of Scripture to some poetical stanzas, to furnish a 
significant —— from one or more of the Fathers, and to sum 
. the whole in the epigrammatic form. Whatever is discover- 
able of originality is in the poetry, not in the plan nor in the 
apne which are, in many instances, as Pope alleges, ‘ not 
iis own.” 

One of the earliest emblematical writers since the period of the 
Reformation was Andreas Alciatus, a Milanese lawyer, whose 
ingenious ‘ Libellus Emblematum’ was printed at Paris in 1533. 
They consist generally of illustrations of moral truths and pru- 





4 This ge illustrates the character of the times, and the absurd prejudices 
of some of the best of men. 
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dential principles. Each emblem occupies but a small page, 
including the print and the explanatory lines or mottos. This 
little book was subsequently republished in 1618 with a life of the 
author, and in a greatly enlarged form. From a mere pamphlet 
it then swelled into a very stout octavo, having the following title : 
‘Omnia Andree Alciati V. C. Emblemata, cum Commentariis, 
quibus emblematum defecta origine, dubia omnia et obscura illus- 
trantur. Per Claud. Minoem, J. C. <Accesserunt huic editioni 
Fred. Morelli, Profess. Reg. Decani Corollaria et Monita. Pa- 
risiis, 1618.”¢ 

Subsequently Hermannus Hugo published Emblems in a Latin 
work of moderate pretensions, called ‘ Pia Desideria.’ It consists 
of three books under the following divisions :— 

I. Sighs of the Penitent Soul ; 
II. Desires of the Religious Soul ; 
III. Ecstasies of the Enamoured Soul. 

There are occasional flashes of merit, but grievously intermingled 
with legends of saints and martyrs, and erroneous sentiments. 
These, and other productions of the same school, paved the way 
for our author. 

The poetical illustrations of the ‘Emblems’ of Quarles bespeak 
a mind of quick perception, imaginative, and imbued with pious 
sentiments; yet tending to an exaggerated view of the evils of 
life. The exaggeration, however, is perhaps rather in the mode 
of expression, representing positively what is intended compara- 
tively, than in the conception. The sparkle on his countenance, 
if the portraitures prefixed to some of his writings be correct, 





¢ From the original ‘ Libellus’ of Alciatus the learned reader may be gratified to 
see a specimen or two. A female is represented with a bridle in her hands ; the 
following lines being subscribed :— 

* Assequitur, Nemesisque virfim vestigia servat, 
Continet, et cubitum duraque frena manu 
Ne male quid facias, néve improba verba loquaris ; 
Et jubet in cunctis rebus adesse modum.’ 

In another, entitled ‘Mutual Help,’ we have a blind man with a stick in his hand 
to grope his way, and, with strong legs and firm feet, carrying another who can see, 
but whose legs have been amputated :— 

‘ Loripedem sublatum humeris fert lumine captus 
Et socii hee oculis munera retribuit ; 
Quo caret alteruter, concors sic prestat uterque 
Mutuat hic oculos, mutuat ille pedes.’ 

In a third, with a representation of Neptune encircled by a serpent holding his 
tail, we read as a title, ‘ Ex literarum studiis immortalitatem acquiri :’— 
* Neptuni tubicen, cujus pars ultima cetum 

quoreum facies indicat esse Deum, 
Serpentis medio Triton comprenditur orbe 
Qui caudam inserto mordicus ore tenet ; 
Fama viros animo insignes preeclaraque gesta 
Prosequitur, toto mandat et orbe legi.’ 
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forbids the thought that he could be the subject of hypochondriacal 
gloominess ; and it is a sparkle which seems to be transmitted 
through his pen to his page, and makes his very quaintness an 
element of delightful companionship. As criticism is not always 
conjoined with religion, we are not to be surprised that a worldly 
prejudice should prevent a due estimate of the peculiarities of 
a writer who is conversant with no refinements to adorn or mystify 
unwelcome truths, who dives without hesitation into the recesses 
of the human heart to drag forth its most low and vicious feel- 
ings, and who takes his reader amidst the pomps and vanities 
of the world, not to admire their glory, but to deprecate their 
emptiness. As a sentiment chastened by gratitude for acknow- 
ledged mercies, we say this is just, and eminently true when 
the panorama of this earthly scene is beheld in the light of 
eternity. 

dei ‘too often, no doubt, mistook the enthusiasm of de- 
votion for the inspiration of fancy. ‘To mix the waters of Jordan 
and Helicon in the same cup was reserved for the hand of Milton, 
and for him, and him only, to find the bays of Mount Olivet 
equally verdant with those of Parnassus. Yet, as the effusions of a 
really poetical mind, however thwarted by untowardness of subject, 
will be seldom rendered totally abortive, we find in Quarles 
original imagery, striking sentiment, fertility of expression, and 
happy combinations ; together with a compression of style that 
merits the observation of the writers of verse.’ 

In his three principal works, namely, Emblems Divine and 
Moral—Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man and The School of 
the Heart, a direct appeal is made to the eye as well as the mind. 
This is philosophical ; for while abstractions are little adapted to 
produce a permanent effect upon mankind in general, and even 
simple truth may derive an advantage from pictorial representa- 
tions, it is a method of procedure which accords with the consti- 
tution of man, as a being not only of intellect, but of sense. The 
earliest impressions we receive are from the external world—our 
per relations thus coming in aid of our moral impressions. 

he infant is first entranced by the light—then learns to distin- 
— the objects presented to view—then comes with expanded 
aculties to reason upon and rejoice in the natural theology of the 
universe—then acquires information on subjects of intellectual or 
moral research, and then becomes — for the unfoldings of 
wisdom through the fine analogies of nature and Scripture—a 
species of instruction of which the Saviour of the world especially 
availed himself, and through which he poured the stream of his 





* Headley’s Beauties of Early English Poetry. 
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divine communications. This method has often been found to 
surpass in power the utmost force of words and of eloquence : 


‘ Segniis irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quee 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.’ 


When a hearer is pointed to a vine, a fig-tree, a sheepfold, or 
to the operations of a sower, a fisherman, a drawer of water, the 
same kind of method is substantially adopted as when the reader 
is called to survey a picture as the embodiment or reflection of 
important truths. The imperfection of the art or the deficiencies 
of the description may in some instances expose to ridicule what is 
meant to be the accessory of conviction, but this does not affect 
the value of the principle or the general utility of the procedure. 

Say, if you will, there is much rubbish, many mere conceits, 
and various far-fetched analogies in these productions ; their truth 
to nature and experience, with their intermingled originalities of 
thought and diction, cannot fail to give them vitality ; and we might 
almost say, in reference to the ocean of contempt that ih some 
ages has overwhelmed them—chiefly, as we believe, from the 
irreligion of the critics— 


* Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit.’ 


The plunge has not destroyed these curious works, but they will, 
we trust, excite fresh attention and come forth to public view 
fairer and brighter than before. 

Some of the pieces consist of a dialogue, and though perhaps 
they are not the best, they are nevertheless full of right sentiment 
and ingenuity in the construction. Others may ridicule, but we 
must acknowledge that we read the following beautiful specimen 
with the deepest impression of the truths insinuated, and feel as 
much attracted by the lively manner of the writer as when our 
little fingers pointed out to our own and the glistening eyes of our 
infant companions, Justice with her scales, the Sinner with his 
clasped hands and downcast eyes, and Jesus with his pen in hand 
and glory round his head, sitting in the seat of judgment. 


* Ps, exliii. 2: Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified. 


JESUS. JUSTICE. SINNER. 
Jes. Bring forth the pris’ner, Justice. 
Just. Thy commands 
Are done, just Judge : see, here the pris’ner stands. 
Jes. What has the pris’ner done? Say what’s the cause 
Of his commitment ? 


Just. 
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Just. He hath broke the laws 
Of his too gracious God ; conspired the death 
Of that great Majesty that gave him breath, 
And heaps transgression, Lord, upon transgression. 

Jes. How know’st thou this? 

Just. Ev’n by his own confession 
His sins are crying, and they cried aloud ; 
They cried to heaven—they cried to heaven for blood. 

Jes. What say’st thou, sinner? Hast thou aught to plead 
That sentence should not pass? Hold up thy head, 
And show thy brazen, thy rebellious face. 

Sin. Ah me! I dare not: I’m too vile and base 
To tread upon the earth ; much more to lift 
Mine eyes to heaven: I need no other shrift ® 
Than mine own conscience. Lord, I must confess 
I am no more than dust, and no whit less | 
Than my indictment styles me. Ah, if thou 
Search too severe, with too severe a brow, 
What flesh can stand? I have transgress’d thy laws: 
My merits plead thy vengeance, not my cause. 

Just. Lord, shall I strike the blow? 

Jes. Hold, Justice, stay ! 
Sinner, speak on ; what hast thou more to say? 

Sin. Vile as I am, and of myself abhorr’d, 
I am thy handywork, thy creature, Lord ; 
Stampt with thy glorious image, and at first . 
Most like to thee, though now a poor accurst, | 
Convicted caitiff, and degenerate creature, 4 
Here, trembling at thy bar. 


Just. Thy fault’s the greater. 
Lord, shall I strike the blow? 
Jes. Hold, Justice, stay ! 


Speak, sinner ; hast thou nothing else to say ? 
Sin. Nothing but mercy, mercy, Lord! My state 
Is miserably poor and desperate. 
\ I quite renounce myself, the world, and flee 
From Lord to Jesus—from myself to thee. 
Just. Cease thy vain hopes: my angry God has vow’d 
Abused mercy must have blood for blood. ' 
Shall I yet strike the blow ? 
Jes. Stay, Justice, hold! 
. My bowels yearn, my fainting blood grows cold, 
To view the trembling wretch. Methinks I spy 
My Father’s image in the pris’ner’s eye. 
Just, I cannot hold! 
Jes. Then turn thy thirsty blade 
Into my sides—let there the wound be made. 











8 Shrift, 7. e., confession ; an old word for auricular confession with Papists. 
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Cheer up, dear soul ; redeem thy life with mine : 

My soul shall smart, my heart shall bleed for thine. 
Sin. O groundless" deeps! O love beyond degree ! 

Th’ offended dies to set th’ offender free !’ 


We do not so much plead in behalf of the poetry of the above 
extract, as for its truth, ingenuity, earnestness, and vivacity. 
Quarles, however, has produced passages which deserve to be 
ranked with the highest order of composition. Several of these 
have long ago been searched out by Jackson of Exeter, in his 
‘ Thirty Letters on various Subjects,’ and they are such as justify 
a eulogy for which he has been unjustly blamed. While the 
excellences of some of our first writers fi blinded the critic’s 
eye to their faults, the faults of others (and Quarles is one of 
these) have hidden from view their merits. The probability is 
that most of his denouncers have only read him in part, while they 
have ill-understood his general drift; acting towards him as we 
may suppose a casual observer to do who should condemn an old 
solid ecclesiastical structure for the grinning images at its angles 
and buttresses. 

No one can deny that the following verses, to which many 
others are equal, contain genuine poetry. ‘They are written on 
Cant. iii. 2: ‘I will rise and go about the city, and will seek him 
whom my soul loveth: I sought him, but I found him not ?— 


‘O how my disappointed soul’s perplext ! 
How restless thoughts swarm in my troubled breast ! 
How vainly pleas’d with hopes, then crossly vext 
With fears! And how betwixt them both distrest ! 
What place is left unransack’d? Oh, where next 
Shall I go seek the author of my rest ? 
Of what blest angel shall my lips inquire 
The undiscover’d way to that entire 
And everlasting solace of my heart’s desire ? \ 


Look how the stricken hart that wounded flies 
O’er hills and dales, and seeks the lower grounds 
For running streams, the whilst his weeping eyes 
Beg silent mercy from the following hounds ; 
At length embost,' he droops, drops down, and lies 
Beneath the burden of his bleeding wounds : 
Ev’n so my gasping soul, dissolv’d in tears, 
Doth search for thee, my God, whose deafen’d ears 
Leave me, the unransom’d pris’ner, to my panic fears.’ 


The weeping of the stag when he finds himself successfully 
pursued is constantly affirmed by sportsmen; but the mode of 
putting it is admirable—‘ His weeping eyes beg silent mercy.’ 





4 Groundless, ¢. e., without bottom, i Embost, ¢. e., taking to cover. 
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You see him too flying over the hills wounded and bleeding, 
and at length drooping—dropping down and lying—so graphi- 
cally represents the scene, that it assumes almost the character of 
a visible reality. In many celebrated passages of the poets the 
vividness of the description compels your sympathy with the pro- 
ceeding, as for example in Bloomfield—whose rusticity is more 
than redeemed by his genius: —describing Crazy Jane missing the 
pleasures of life which others of her age participate, the poet 
writes— 
‘ Joys, which the gay companions of her prime 
Sip, as they drift along the stream of time.’ 


The word sip and its position force you to see and sympathize 
with the action. So here, it is impossible that the reader should 
not see the poor wounded animal at the successive points of his 
downfall. He is wounded—he flies to the water-brook—he weeps 
and begs silently for mercy from his fierce pursuers—he hangs 
his head—he drops down under a gradual exhaustion—he lies 
bleeding and dying. 

It is no small compliment to say, and no unjust one, that this 
passage is not unworthy of a comparison with Shakspeare’s allu- 
sion in As You Like It— 


‘To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase: and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on th’ extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears.’ 


If this were not Shakspeare, a critic might offer some objection 
to ‘innocent nose,’ though literally true ; he might also intimate 
that the ‘augmenting of the brook with tears’ bordered ona 
conceit, and sacrilegiously maintain that the ‘big round tears in 
piteous chase,’ though fine, does not equal ‘the weeping eyes 
begging silent mercy.’ 

Nor was this a lucky hit for once, like the happy dash of a 
painter’s pencil, or the effort of ‘single-speech Hamilton :’ 
various passages of similar merit might be culled. You may 
open on almost any of the similes as beautiful. Thus, in the 
beginning of the third emblem of the fifth book, on the words of 
Cant. ii. 16, ‘ My beloved is mine, and I am his’— 


*Ev’n 
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‘ Ev’n like two little bank-dividing brooks, 
That wash the pebbles with their wanton streams, 
And having rang’d and search’d a thousand nooks, 
Meet both at length in silver-breasted Thames, 
Where in a greater current they conjoin ; 
So I my best beloved’s am, so he is mine. 


Ev’n so we met; and after long pursuit, 
Ev’n so we join’d, we both became entire ; 
No need for either to renew a suit, 
For I was flax, and he was flames of fire : 
Our firm united souls did more than twine ; 
So I my best beloved’s am, so he is mine.’ 


It should be borne in mind that the allusions must be interpreted 
in the same manner as we we ay those of Solomon’s Song—in a 
spiritual sense, as expressive of a holy and enthusiastic devotion : 
so that what in a literal sense might be deemed exaggeration and 
inflated furor, in this view partakes of a character of pious rapture 
and sublimity. Hence the glow of such verses as the following 
in the same emblem is both admissible and poetical— 


‘ Nay, more; if the fair Thespian ladies all 
Should heap together their diviner treasure, 
That treasure should be deem’d a price too small 
To buy a minute’s lease of half my pleasure : 
*Tis not the sacred wealth of all the Nine 
? Can buy my heart from him, or his from being mine.’ 


In the twelfth emblem of the fourth book we have this verse— 


‘ Mark how the widow’d turtle, having lost 
The faithful partner of her loyal heart, 
Stretches her feeble wings from coast to coast ; 
Hunts every path; thinks every shade doth part 
Her absent love and her: at length, unsped, 
She re-betakes her to her lonely bed, 
And there bewails her everlasting widow-hed.’ 


\ 


This, remarks Mr. Jackson, is very original in the expression. 
The circumstance 
—— ‘Thinks every shade doth part 
Her absent love and her ’— 


is new, and exquisitely tender. The last line too is exceedingly 
poetic and impressive. 

We cannot, however, agree in the dispraise bestowed by that 
critic on a verse in the sixth emblem of the first book, and which, 
as characteristic of another peculiarity of Quarles’s style, may here 
be cited— 

‘ Let 
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‘ Let Wit and all her studied plots effect 

The best they can ; 

Let smiling Fortune prosper and perfect 
What Wit began ; 

Let Earth advise with both, and so project 
A happy man ; 

Let Wit or fawning Fortune vie their best ; 
He may be blest 

With all that Earth can give; but Earth 
Can give no rest.’ 


Is this, as it is termed, ‘an outrageous abuse of the world? 
Certainly not. The idea is common alike to the theologians and 
the pious poets ; and what is more, it is consistent with the uni- 
versal experience of mankind. Will any one take the affirmative, 
and maintain that wealth and worldly wisdom, with whatever else 
a transient life may bestow, are sufficient to make a happy man? 
Will any one say that the multiplication of possessions and 
pleasures is the true means of happiness, or that in point of fact 
earth, that is, temporal enjoyment, apart from religion, has ever, 
given rest to the mind? If not, this assertion is not only not 
‘outrageous,’ but strictly true, as it is forcibly put. 

Nor can we agree with the praise of the eulogist in comparing 
a passage of Quarles with that of Young— 


‘ See how the latter trumpet’s dreadful blast 
Affrights stout Mars, his trembling son! 
See how he startles! how he stands aghast, 
And scrambles from his melting throne! 
Hark! how the direful hand of vengeance tears 
The swelt’ring clouds; whilst heav’n appears 
A circle fill’d with flame, and centred with his fears.’ 


‘Dr. Young,’ says Jackson, ‘has some lines on this subject 
which are much admired.’ But though the subject be the same, 
it is differently circumstanced. Young’s is a general description 
of the Last Judgment ; Quarles describes its effect on a single being 
who is supposed to have lived fearless of such an event :— 





‘ At the destined hour, 
By the loud trumpet summon’d to the charge, 
See all the formidable sons of fire, 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings, play 
Their various engines ; all at once disgorge 
Their blazing magazines ; and take by storm 
This poor terrestrial citadel of man. 
Amazing period ! when each mountain height 
VOL. II.—NO. IV. 8 
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Out-burns Vesuvius !—rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass, as rivers once they pour’d ; 
Stars rush, and final Ruin fiercely drives 

Her ploughshare o’er creation.’ 


‘Now to me,’ observes Mr. Jackson, ‘all this is a pestilent 
congregation of vapour. ‘The formidable sons of fire spewing out 
blazing magazines—and Ruin, like a ploughman (or rather plough- 
woman), driving her ploughshare—are mean, incoherent images, 
How much more sublimely Quarles expresses the same, and 
indeed some additional ones, in the last three lines!’ If this be 
not hypercritical, let the reader determine. It would only be 
necessary to change the terms a little, or alter the collocation of 
words, to render some of the finest of human productions ridi- 
culous. Take for example the very passage of Shakspeare 
recently quoted, and ask whether even his genius could resist the 
following alterations—‘ the wretched animal heaved forth such 
groans that the belching them out made his tough skin almost 
burst ;) and then, might the cold critic say, how absurd to make 
his ‘ tears run a race over his nose!’ ‘It may be taste, or a want 
of it, but truly it seems difficult to apprehend the contrasted 
sublimity of ‘ scrambling from his throne,’ and the ‘ hand of ven- 
geance tearing the swelt’ring clouds.’ It has been sometimes said 
the sublime and the ridiculous are nearly allied ; it is at any rate 
evident that a just discrimination is requisite to prevent the 
sublime from appearing ridiculous, and the ridiculous sublime. 
In our judgment the two verses which follow the former one might 
have been quoted as more picturesque and more powerful :— 


‘ This is that day whose oft report hath worn 
Neglected tongues of prophets bare ; 
The faithless subject of the worldling’s scorn, 
The sum of men and angels’ prayer ; 
This, this the day whose all-discerning light 
Ransacks the secret dens of night, 
And severs good from bad—true joys from false delight. 
You grov’lling worldlings—you, whose wisdom trades 
Where Light ne’er shot his golden ray, 
That hide your actions in Cimmerian shades— 
How will your eyes endure this day ? 
Hills will be dead, and mountains will not hear ; 
There be no caves, no corners there, 
To shade your souls from fire, to shield your hearts from fear.’ 


Hieroglyphics, or the Life of Man, is less various in its 
subjects, and briefer as a whole, than the Emblems, but not in- 
ferior in point of ingenuity. One theme is greatly diversified. 


Life 
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Life is a taper lighted by ‘an unknown flame which quickens his 
organs ;’ it is then blown upon by the wind—wasted by trimming 
—guarded by angels, etc., each representation having its appro- 

riate motto and passage of Scripture, and its old-fashioned 
illustrative cut. Every one is aware that the hieroglyphical 
method of communicating ‘ideas was antecedent to the invention 
of letters, and as Warburton, in his ‘ Divine Legation of Moses,’ 
has stated, arose in its several species from nature and necessity. 
The first kind of hieroglyphics consisted of pictures; a mode 
adopted by the Mexicans for their laws and history. By what 
other means, indeed, could abstract ideas be intercommunicated 
in the ruder ages of the world? Visible objects would naturally 
be employed to aid the conception of invisible things, and awaken 
the mutual ‘sympathies of social beings. If it were desired to 
express strength and fortitude, the representation of a lion would 
be apposite and forcible; or if docility and meekness, that of a 
lamb. ‘Thus all creation might become a kind of symbolical 
chamber, replete with amusing and instructive delineations, while 
images of truth would reach the mental tabula as the figures of 
surrounding objects are reflected in the eye. By the combination 
of enigmatical symbols a variety of scenes may be presented to 
the mind ; and by making a principal circumstance illustrative of a 
combined mass of ideas, the power of picture-writing was greatly 
enhanced and extended. Thus in the hieroglyphics of Hora- 
pollo a battle is described by exhibiting two hands, one holding 
a shield, the other a bow; the imagination being led to con- 
ceive of the conflict of hostile forces, and thus representing 
something by the instrument of it, or one thing metaphorically for 
another: a sceptre suggests the notion of a king, and a serpent 
in a circle, with variegated spots, the universe and its numberless 
stars. 

It is believed that Hermes 'Trismegistus first introduced hiero- 
glyphics into the heathen theology, whence they became associated 
in the Jewish and Christian ; and on the ground stated by Hippo- 
crates, that sacred things should only be communicated to sacred 
persons, the Egyptiaus imparted their literary and religious secrets 
only to kings and priests. Warburton states that the Egyptians 
used their hieroglyphics two ways—the one more simple, by put- 
ting the part for the whole, which was the curiologic hieroglyphic ; 
and the other more artificial, by putting one thing of resembling 
qualities for another, called the tropical hieroglyphic: thus the 
moon was sometimes represented by a half-circle, and sometimes 
by a cynocephalus. They employed their proper hieroglyphics to 
record openly and plainly their laws, politics, public morals, 
history, and all kinds of civil matters. This is evident from their 

s2 obelisks, 
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obelisks, which are full of hieroglyphic characters. ‘The tropical 
hieroglyphics were used to divulge gradually produced symbols 
intended to conceal and wrap in mystery. Thus Egypt was 
sometimes expressed by a crocodile, sometimes by a burning 
censer with a heart upon it; where the simplicity of the first 
representation and the abstruseness of the latter show that the 
one was a tropical hieroglyphic for communication, the other a 
tropical symbol for secresy. 

It may be supposed as the invention of letters, which seem to 
have been in their first rude sketches imitations of external objects, 
superseded the use of symbols, and ideas became more fully and 
variously expressed through the refinements of language, that to 
adopt hieroglyphical forms, as Quarles has done, to illustrate or 
enforce religious sentiment, was a retracing of the steps of im- 
provement, a return to the mere elements of knowledge, and the 
rudeness of barbarous ages. This, however, cannot be fairly 
alleged. The antiquity of pictorial representations shows they 
are true to nature and accordant with the earliest propensities and 
tastes of mankind, and consequently adapted to produce permanent 
impressions. Besides, if we closely analyse the operations of the 
mind, it will be found that most of. our conceptions are connected 
with figurative representations, and that we are compelled to call 
in the aid of imagination to embody abstract ideas, and to fix our 
argumentative decisions. Scarcely any of our notions are, strictly 
speaking, abstract. ‘The very blowing of the wind must be con- 
ceived of, as it affects objects around us, ruffling the stream or 
bending the forest. Power, greatness, goodness, all suppose a 
being that is possessed of such qualities, and that they exist as 
the manifestations of his agency. ‘The invisibility of such a being, 
or of beings exhibiting these or other faculties, increases the diflfi- 
culty of the conception, though it may have a tendency to purify 
and exalt it. But a condescending spirit of accommodation to 
human infirmity seems to have led to the primary revelations of 
Deity to man in the glory of external flame, the instrumentality 
of a rod, the towering magnificence of a pillar of cloud by day 
and fire by night, with other and successive demonstrations during 
the theocracy, and to the splendid adumbrations of the Apocalypse, 
displaying as in hieroglyphical scenery the future history of the 
world. The adoption of this method, therefore, is not the turning 
back to barbarism, but rather a happy combination of two modes 
of instruction, each having its separate advantages, and both 
together calculated, by bringing at once the mind and the senses 
into action, to give intensity to our moral and religious thoughts. 
This is the rather to be remarked since the taste of the present 

- day, which is presumed to be in intellectual advance upon the 
past, 
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past, decidedly favours pictorial representations, and has intro- 
duced them into every department of literature. 

The School of the Heart is intended to expose the nature 
of those disorders which sin has introduced, and to point out the 
cure. It is full of excellent sentiment, chiefly conveyed in dia- 
logue, Christ and the Sinner being sometimes the interlocutors. 
Generally, however, the heart utters its own feelings of repent- 
ance, humility, desire, and faith. There are no fewer than forty- 
seven odes, mostly in the most restrained and quaint metres, 
bearing the titles of the Infection of the Heart, the Taking away of 
the Heart, the Darkness of the Heart, the Vanity of the Heart, and 
kindred subjects. The cuts, it must be admitted, are often ludi- 
crous ; and the poetry is, in our opinion, generally inferior both to 
the Emblems and the Hieroglyphics. It required all Quarles’s 
ingenuity to prolong one idea through so many pages, and to 
secure an instructive diversity. Still it possesses the general 
character of his other productions sufficiently to render it worthy 
of preservation and perusal. A few verses selected from The 
Giving of the Heart will furnish an adequate idea of the style 
and manner of this production :— 


‘ Give thee mine heart? Lord, so 1 would, 
And there ’s great reason that I should, 
If it were worth the having ; 
Yet sure thou wilt esteem that good 
Which thou hast purchas’d with thy blood, 
And thought it worth the craving. 
* * * * * 
Lord of my life, methinks I hear 
Thee say, that thee alone to fear, 
And thee alone to love, 
Is to bestow mine heart on thee ; 
That other giving none can be 
Whereof thou wilt approve. 

* * * + * 
Should I not love thee, blessed Lord, 
Who freely of thine own accord 

Laid’st down thy life for me? 
For me, that was not dead alone, 
But desp’rately transcendent grown 

In enmity to thee? 

* * * * * 

Lord, had I hearts a million, 
And myriads in every one 
Of choicest loves and fears ; 
They were too little to bestow 
On thee, to whom I all things owe— 
I should be in arrears. ’ 


Grainger 
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Grainger remarks that Solomon’s Recantation, entitled Ecclesi- 
astes Paraphrased, with a Soliloquy or Meditation upon every 
Chapter, is the best piece of, poetry that Quarles wrote. It is 
undoubtedly in a considerable degree exempt from the conceits 
that abound in his other compositions, excepting in a few instances 
in the soliloquies, which are distinct from the paraphrase, and 
founded on its sentiments ; but it is also undistinguished by many 
of his brilliant touches. ‘The nature of the work, indeed, scarcely 
admitted of either the one or the other. Its chief merit ought to 
be its adherence to the general sense of the original, expressed in 
harmonious versification, and such in truth it is; harmonious, 
considering the time and disadvantages under which he wrote. 
The sense of the original is throughout well maintained ; it will 
always be worthy of perusal. Opening the book casually, the 
reader may light almost anywhere upon paraphrases as good as 
the following, which may be regarded as an average specimen of 
its excellence : 





‘ A good reputed name is sweeter far 
Than breaths of aromatic ointments are ; 
And that sad day when first we drew our breath 
Is not so happy as the day of death. 
Better it is to be a funeral guest 
Than find the welcomes of a frolic feast. 
There may’st thou view thine end, and take occasion 
T’ enrich thy thoughts with fruitful contemplation. 
Better to cloud thy face with grief, than show 
The lavish wrinkles of a laughing brow ; 
For by the sad demeanour of thine eyes 
The heart ’s instructed, and becomes more wise. 
The wise man’s sober heart is always turning 
His wary footsteps to the house of mourning ; 
But fools consume and revel out the night 
In dalliance, and the day in loose delight.’ 
Chap. vii. 1-4. 
The volume entitled Divine Fancies, digested into Epigrams, 
Meditations, and Observations, possesses great merit of the kind 
peculiar to Quarles and writers of his class. The sentiment is 
never-failingly good, but the manner of its development is as 
usual curious enough : for instance :— 
‘ On the Sacraments. 
‘ The loaves of bread were five, the fishes two, 
Whereof the multitude was made partaker. 
Who made the fishes? God.—But tell me who 
Gave being to the loaves of bread? The baker. 
Ev’n so these sacraments, which some call seven : 
Five were ordain’d by man, and two by Heaven.’ 
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‘ On the Hypocrite. 
‘ No man’s condition is so base as his ; 
None more accurs’d than he ; for man esteems 
Him hateful, ’cause he seems not what he is; 
God hates him, ’cause he is not what he seems: 
What grief is absent, or what mischief can 
Be added to the hate of God and man?’ 


One might cull innumerable little gems from this interesting 
cabinet, such as— 
‘ We rail at Judas—him that did betray 
The Lord of life—yet do it day by day.’ 


The mind of Quarles seemed to flow into poetry as naturally 
as the fountain into streams ; yet when he did write in prose, it 
was with power and pathos. In 1641 he produced a work of 
didactic morality, of the greatest merit. It is in reality full of 

ractical wisdom, and perhaps merits the eulogium of Mr. 
Jeadley," ‘ Had this little piece been written at Athens or Rome, 
its author would have been classed with the wise men of his 
country.’ In point of fact it has acquired much and lasting cele- 
brity, and, although several times reprinted, is now scarce. The 
first edition is in the British Museum ; and, as a matter of curiosity, 
it will not be displeasing to the reader to see the title-page in its 
original form. 
‘ ENCHYRIDION : 
CONTAINING 

j CONTEMPLATIVE. 
\ Practica. 

Ernyca.t. 

Mora. < OECONOMICALL. 

POLITICALL. 

WRITTEN BY 

Fra. QuARLEs. 


Printed at London by T. Coxxs, for G. Hurron, in Turne-stile-Alley 
in Holbourne, 1641.’ 


DIVINE 
INSTITUTIONS 


One or two extracts may suffice to show the nature of the 
work :— 


‘When the humours of the people are stirred by discontent or 
popular grief, it is wisdom in a prince to give them moderate liberty 
to evaporate. He that turns the humour back too hastily makes the 
wound bleed inwardly, and fills the body with malignity.’— Cap. 67. 

‘ So long as thou art ignorant, be not ashamed to learn. He that is 
so fondly modest, not to acknowledge his own defects of knowledge, 





k Lect. on Early Eng. Poetry, 


shall, 
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shall, in time, be so foully impudent to justify his own ignorance. 
Ignorance is the greatest of all infirmities ; and justified, the chiefest 
of all follies.’— Cap. 92. 

‘ Let the end of thy argument be rather to discover a doubtful truth 
than a commanding wit. In the one thou shalt gain substance ; in the 
other froth. That flint strikes the steel in vain that propagates no 
sparkles. Covet to be Truth’s champion ; at least to hold her colours. 
He that pleads against the truth, takes pains to be overthrown ; or, if a 
conqueror, gains but false glory by the conquest.’— Cap. 22 ( Cent. 2). 

‘ If thou hide thy treasure upon the earth, how canst thou expect to 
find it in heaven? Canst thou hope to be a sharer where thou hast 
reposed no stock? What thou givest to God’s glory, and thy soul’s 
health, is laid up in heaven, and is only thine; that alone which thou 
exchangest, or hidest upon earth, is lost.— Cap. 29. 


It must not be concealed that Quarles wrote some absurd 
een Let them be assigned to a merited oblivion, but let not 
is name be scoffed at on their account. There are many precious 
stones, as has been shown, among the pebbles; and they had 
better be gathered than thrown away. Whether his writings be, 
in connection with others of a similar cast, regarded as indicative 
or creative of the spirit of the age in which they were produced, 
they possess alike an intrinsic and historical interest. In a word, 
if just and pious sentiment disgust, because clothed in an anti- 
quated dress or tinged with a religious enthusiasm—if it be not 
deemed worth while to traverse a region of rude rhymes and 
curious, perchance monstrous analogies, even though abundantly 
variegated with the lilies and roses of a beautiful fancy, let 
Quarles be laid aside and forgotten; but if the service he has 
rendered to sacred literature ought to be remembered,—if enter- 
tainment and instruction be desired for forthcoming generations 
calculated, however oddly expressed, to awaken their attention to 
important truths ; and if honour should be given to whom honour 
is due,—then let Quarles (in a well-selected edition of his 
writings) never want a defender, nor a shelf to stand upon in our 
choicest libraries. 
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ON THE APPLICATION AND MISAPPLICATION 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


By the Rev. Bapen Powe tt, M.A., F.R.S., 


Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 


Tue great principle of all Protestantism, the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, or that it alone contains all things necessary to salvation, 
while it has been by some undervalued or rejected, by others has 
been stretched beyond all reasonable bounds ; and, while one party 
would reduce the office of Scripture to a mere confirmation of pre- 
viously-framed dogmas, another has been prone to find in it a 
species of literal authority which overrules all rational consi- 
derations. 

In venturing to think for themselves in opposition to the pre- 
scriptive authority of the body calling itself the Church, the appeal 
of the Reformers necessarily was to the written Word alone as the 
sole authoritative or authentic depository of doctrines and precepts. 
Its decisions were to be received as final, and nothing insisted on 
as necessary truth but what was directly and distinctly delivered 
in the Divine Word according to its right sense and reasonable 
construction. 

But this would of course imply some discriminating study of the 
sacred volume, and might involve considerable labour and be 
encompassed with many obstacles requiring much perseverance to 
surmount, and, after all, must (from the very nature of the prin- 
ciple) admit of endless diversity in the interpretation of Scripture 
doctrine. ‘To have no other resource than an authority surrounded 
by so many difficulties, would obviously but ill supply the loss of 
that comfortable certainty and undisturbed repose which the minds 
and consciences of men had been accustomed to enjoy in the bosom 
of an infallible church. And accordingly teachers were not long 
wanting professing to remedy this deficiency, and prepared with 
methods of religious assurance not less oracular in their preten- 
sions, and even more easy of application. 

The actual text of the Bible, it was contended, was wholly and 
entirely the very dictation of the Holy Spirit—every sentence— 
every expression—every word—the very breathing of inspiration : 
the entire volume one systematic complete scheme of truth, reli- 
gious, civil, and social—nay, even political, historical, and scien- 
tific—delivered into the hands of the faithful, who, at the same 
time 
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time endowed with supernatural illumination, were enabled at 
once to see and to understand the whole compass and meaning of 
its contents: every part of which had its direct and immediate 
application, for nothing was to be supposed written by inspiration, 
but what was addressed alike to readers in all ages and under all 
circumstances—not a sentence, not a word was to be overlooked— 
not a passage, however apparently barren of instruction, which was 
not to be made fruitful—not an expression, however apparently 
trivial, which had not its hidden and mystical meaning discover- 
able at once by the gifted reader. Discrepancies were not to be 
regarded, for each part must needs harmonize with every other part ; 
and the notion of drawing any distinction as to the different object, 
design, or application of different parts of Scripture—of regarding 
any diversities of time, place, or circumstances, was accounted 
little less than profane ; to question the rigidly literal sense of 
every passage or its immediate application in all particulars to men 
in all times, was looked upon as equivalent to little less than ques- 
tioning its divine character altogether. If a doctrine was to be 
maintained, it sufficed to find anywhere within the limits of the 
sacred volume, any passage, the words of which, abstractedly taken, 
might apparently contain or imply it: to think of connection with 
the context, or of any other considerations which might limit or 
elucidate the meaning, was unnecessary, and in fact little less than 
impious. If a duty was to be enforced, a precept anywhere 
extracted from the sacred writings was held equally applicable to 
all persons under all circumstances, and in all ages. : 

That such should be the view taken by illiterate fanatics is no 
more than might be expected; but that a mode of proceeding, 
little different from this in principle, has been common even among 
the superior class of divines, will hardly be disputed by any one 
at all versed in theological writings. And that it prevails widely, 
even at the present day, is as little questionable by any one who 
canvasses with but common precision the language and argument 
of hundreds of ordinary religious discourses and publications. But 
it will not be surprising that such notions should find ready accept- 
ance with a large portion of mankind; for, without going the 
lengths of fanaticism, even for the individual to have open before 
him an unerring oracle, every word and sentence of which he may 
take without further examination or consideration, as propounded 
immediately to himself from above, is an easy resource, which 
relieves him at once from all labour and perplexity in searching 
the Scriptures ; an object of all things the most desirable to human 
infirmity. 

And in thus adopting without inquiry the first sense which 
appears on the surface, or which his imagination sees there, 0 
reader 
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reader comforts himself with the reflection that he is discharging a 
duty of reverence to the divine word, and claims ground of self- 
commendation for the exercise of much spiritual humility in thus 
placing his trust in the inspired text, and not presuming to be wise 
above that which is written: and assures himself that he is at least 
adopting a safe mode of interpretation. It would seem as if the 
theologian, in entering upon the field of sacred research, thought 
it not only allowable, but necessary, to discard all those principles 
of interpretation which he would in common reason have adopted 
in the exposition of any secular writings: and that the distine- 
tions which in other cases are forced upon the attention, between 
fact and metaphor—between history and poetry—between local 
and national allusions, and truths of universal application, were all 
to be laid aside when the volume of Scripture was opened : that its 
contents were to be examined by some other rule: peculiarities 
and allusions, allegory and matter of fact, the connection of argu- 
ment, and the reference to times, places, persons, and circum- 
stances, were all to be lost sight of in oue undistinguishing blind 
adherence to the mere letter of texts: that the divine will was to be 
recognised in the mere letter of any single passage taken promis- 
cuously anywhere out of the multifarious writings contained in the 
volume of the Scriptures, new or old, Jewish or Christian, and 
applied with equal disregard of the context from which it was 
“wrested, or the conditions of the case to which it was to be 
tortured. 

A mass. of heterogeneous testimonies were thus strangely 
brought together to mix in a dogmatic system ; or, as an eminent 
writer has expressed it, ‘They made an anagram of Scripture.’ 
Instead of the rational, humble, and patient endeavour to discover 
the meaning probably designed in the ‘mind of the writer,’ it 
seemed to be supposed that the sense of the text was rather to be 
disclosed by some mystical power in its mere letter, acting on the 
mind of the privileged reader. 

The belief in the inspired character of Scripture may of course 
impose peculiar restrictions on the course to be pursued in examin- 
ing its contents ; but allowing for considerable difference of opinion 
as to the meaning and extent of inspiration, it yet by no means 
follows that this consideration should make a difference so entire 
in kind, as that often supposed, in the way by which we are to seek 
to arrive at the meaning, or make our applications of the contents 
of the sacred books, whose instructions were all conveyed in human 
language and addressed through the medium of human ideas. 

The extreme doctrine of the enthusiast who rests in the mere 
letter of every detached text, as a direct message from on high to 
himself, extravagant as it may appear when broadly avowed, 1s no 
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more than what, a little modified and softened down, coincides with 
impressions much more generally adopted. And we commonly 
find, too, the mass of mere worldly-minded nominal Christians 
most forward to pay this sort of blind, but easy, homage to Scrip- 
ture. The great majority of ordinary professing believers follow 
without inquiry the same indiscriminate devotion to the mere letter 
of the sacred text, as a conventional and established point of reli- 
gion, without a thought as to its real purport, and even with a 
feeling of offence and disgust at any attempt to break in upon the 
illusion, and to supply views of the subject more accordant with 
truth and reason, which they condemn as unsettling men’s minds, 
hazarding the stability of established systems, and endangering the 
cause of religion and all social obligations, and which the more 
zealous dogmatists no less anathematize as subverting the Word 
of God and undermining the Gospel of Christ. 

That such ideas should prevail among the many is, indeed, not 
surprising, when we consider the fearful deficiency of all habits of 
reflection or inquiry on the subject. But that the same ignorant 
notions should also be commonly avowed or betrayed among 
those of better information, and even among the ministers of reli- 
gion, might excite surprise, did we not remark that, as this mode 
of referring to Scripture affords on the one hand (as we have 
already observed) an easy means of satisfying an uninquiring faith 
among the many ; so, on the other hand, among the better instructed 
and instructors, it supplies a scarcely less ready mode of support- 
ing the cause of a party, of defending a peculiar dogmatic system, 
or of retaining a powerful and convenient hold on the minds of the 
multitude. But even honestly these ideas are almost unconsciously 
adopted in very many instances: where from long habit no suspi- 
cion of their reasonableness has ever crossed the mind. Yet there 
can surely be few of the most ordinary discernment who do not, 
the moment it is simply stated, admit the unreasonableness of 
appealing to the isolated letter of a Scripture text in a way which 
4 would reject as utterly puerile if it applied to any other 
work. 

‘It shall greately helpe ye to understande Scripture, yf thou 
marke not onely what is spoken or wrytten, but of whom, and to 
whom, with what wordes, at what time, where, to what intent, with 
what circumstance, consyderynge what goeth before, and what fol- 
loweth’ (Myles Coverdale’s Prologue unto the Christian Reader. 
Trans. of Bible, 1535). 

Such is the simple but pithy advice of the Reformer. Its home- 
liness may be despised by some, but its importance may be better 
estimated from the continual errors into which some fall from the 
neglect of it. To show that the authority we quote was really 
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designed to apply to the question in hand, were it not so often 
overlooked, would form a rule too obvious to require formally 
adverting to. The assertion of the inspiration of Scripture is one 
thing: the consideration of the purposes for which it is inspired, 
is another: while it is difficult to see how any one, in these 
obvious distinctions, can find ground of disparagement to the 
value of any portion of the Bible, or to the religious use which 
may be made of it by the discerning and enlightened Christian 
who ‘rightly divides the word of truth.’ 

About the period of the Reformation, we perceive, in the preva- 
lence of this extreme worship of the mere letter of Scripture, the 
strong reaction of the emancipated spirit of Biblical inquiry, not 
as yet exercised in the more comprehensive and rational principles 
of interpretation ; but even to later times a similar spirit has been 
propagated, when the advance of intelligence, and the comparative 
cessation of those stirring causes of high excitement which accom- 
panied that great movement, might, in some degree, have been 
expected to be favourable to more calm and rational views. 

The literal application of texts has been the stronghold of theo- 
logical dogmatism in all schools ; and though, at the present day, 
we cannot but hope that a better spirit is manifesting itself among 
enlightened divines of all communions, yet if we look back at 
many of the harsh and almost revolting schemes of narrow doc- 
trine and illiberal exclusiveness which have characterized various 
parties, we may trace their strength to the predominance of this 
blind and bigoted adherence to a literal immediate application of 
Scripture, without distinction of times or circumstances. Never- 
theless, it must be owned that such systems have often had a con- 
sistency and completeness within themselves, which has formed 
their recommendation to acceptance with many. ‘This first prin- 
ciple once admitted, they have appeared to stand on unassailable 
ground: fenced about with an array of texts, they defy the attacks 
of opponents. 

Thus, e. g., the system of Antinomianism has found many 
supporters. Built upon the literal application of peculiar Scrip- 
tural expressions, a system assailing the foundations of morality 
triumphed. Referring everything to the Divine counsels, irrespec- 
tively of their just interpretation, the most revolting conclusions 
appeared obvious inferences. Laying hold of certain detached 
texts, without regard to the grand characteristics evinced in the 
progressive development of the Divine dispensations, the advo- 
cates of these views discarded all moral considerations as carnal, 
and thence contended that all moral obedience is mere bondage ; 
the letter of the Divine law is merely the sentence of our condem- 
nation. In a word, all distinction of goodness and wickedness is 
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purely arbitrary ; all notion of moral right or wrong, moral merit 
or demerit in our actions, results merely from the corrupt standard 
of our natural reason. Hence the denial of moral distinctions 
or responsibility in the carnal sense of the term. Hence men 
may sin without any conscious ill intention. Hence the most 
immoral profligate, and the man of the most heroic morad virtue, 
may be equally reprobates; or, as Augustine said, ‘ the highest 
virtues of the heathen were but splendid sins.’ 

Extravagant and portentous as these and some other closely allied 
systems, followed out to their legitimate consequences, may appear, 
still, so long as the first principle of Scripture literalism is admitted, 
they are unassailable. They have, as Bishop Warburton once ob- 
served, no weak side of common sense on which they can be attacked. 
The way, and the only way, by which we can escape these re- 
volting inferences, is by the unhesitating adoption of the simple 
ground of rational interpretation, the admission of an appeal to 
reason, the preference of the obvious and natural to the hidden 
and mystical sense. ‘The recognition of the conclusions of natural 
theology and morality, to correct and guide our conception of the 
declarations of revelation; the allowance of critical, historical, 
and philological aid in determining the sense of passages according 
to the context, and the general design of the composition, and 
tenor of the argument, of which they may form a part; the re- 
ference to distinctions of time, place, and circumstances; of 
manners, prejudices, and opinions.; the due perception of meta- 
phor and allegory ; and the broad rule of qualifying particular 
assertions by the general tenor of Scripture. 

Let us but look into the works of those divines who are esteemed 
as the ‘most orthodox’ opponents of fanatical doctrines of these 
and other kinds here glanced at; and what are their arguments 
throughout, but a continual exemplification and practical gc- 
knowledgment of the justice of the rules and principles here 
advocated ? 

The texts alleged by the ultra-predestinarian, the antinomian, 
and the like religionists, are examined and found to bear no real 
testimony of the kind supposed, because in one the expression is 
properly metaphorical ; in another it refers to some peculiarity 
of the Jewish dispensation ; in a third, it is not to be strained too 
literally, or is to be explained and modified by the context: or it 
is merely an accommodation of a passage in the Old Testament 
to the subject in hand, or containing particular declarations which 
are not to be unduly and exclusively dwelt upon; but we are to 
be guided by the general tenor of divine revelation, and, above all, 
by the reference to what is consistent with the divine perfections, 
the moral nature of man, and his relation to his Creator. 


Such 
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Such is the universal tenor of the writings of this respectable 
class of divines; but it is remarkable how little they often seem 
to apprehend the force of their own principles—how readily they 
condemn as most dangerous neologism and heresy, opinions of 
other kinds, supported by the very same modes of interpretation 
and criticism on which they take their stand against the fanatical 
opinions alluded to. If the appeal to the same primary truths or 
rational rules of interpretation be allowed, then any other doctrine 
to which such principles may be applicable, though supported by 
the most formidable array of texts, may on such grounds be equally 
set aside; that is, the texts will require a modified interpretation. 
Thus, e. g., it is on no other ground than that on which some reject 
the tenet of reprobation, that others discard the eternity of future 
punishments altogether, or the theories of imputed sin and the 
divine satisfaction. 

Again, if we are to follow a slavish adherence to the etter of 
texts, we must unavoidably adopt the tenets of transubstantiation 
and unction of the sick. And when we hear some Protestant 
divines attacking those tenets, as superstitious or repugnant ¢o 
reason, we cannot but observe that they seem to forget the con- 
cessions involved. 

Gibbon relates that at one period of his life, he rejoiced at 
discovering a philosophical argument against transubstantiation ; 
as if in one sense it needed it, or in another could be affected by 
it. If the mere Jetter of divine dogmas (whether written or 
traditional) is to be implicitly followed, then the real presence, 
though at once a miracle and a mystery, is not more at variance 
with reason than other miracles or mysteries; on the other hand, 
the same arguments by which it is commonly set aside, would 
equally condemn some doctrines retained by Protestants, not per- 
haps intrinsically more level to the comprehension, or consistent 
with the theories which human imagination may suggest. 

But in another class of opinions very widely entertained at the 
present day, we may find further and important illustration of the 
principles here under examination. 

Obligations of a practical kind have been supposed to arise out 
of passages even in the earliest and most obscure portions of the 
Old Testament ; and in what are represented in them as intima- 
tions of the divine will to individuals or nations (however pecu- 
liarly cireumstanced, or in however remote an age), rules of more 
lasting, and even universal, application have been believed to have 
been intended. And some notions of this kind have become so 
generally prevalent, as even to lead to the impression, that the 
very basis of religious and moral duty is involved in these distant 
and imperfect announcements of the divine commands, delivered 
under 
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under such widely different circumstances to those at present 
prevailing. Thus (as has been already in some degree noticed) 
theories have been largely adopted, in accordance with which the 
authority and obligations of the Jewish law have been mixed up 
with those of the universal gospel, the precepts of the Old Testa- 
ment with those of the New, the religion of the Hebrew nation 
with the catholic religion of Christ, in ways which, to an unpre- 
possessed mind, would appear very extraordinary. If we profess 
to receive the New Testament as the record of Christianity, it 
must be apparent that on this subject we can obtain information 
from no other source than the recorded declarations of the autho- 
rized teachers of Christianity. But even these, under the influ- 
ence of some of the theories already referred to, have been often 
interpreted in a sense widely remote from that which a due con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which they were delivered 
would seem to warrant. 

We know nothing of the Old Testament, of its precepts, or of 
its doctrines, except from the reference to it which is made by our 
teachers in the New. We can understand and apply it solely as 
they have represented its claims; or be guided by it only so far, 
and in such a sense, as they have taught us to apply it. The 
frequent practice adopted both by Jesus Christ himself, the evan- 
gelists, and apostles, of appropriating to the purpose immediately 
in hand passages from the Old Testament, which, except from 
such application, would not appear to have any, or at most only 
some verbal or accidental resemblance to the case, is one which 
cannot warrant such a practice among us at the present day, 
much less support the authority which some would give to the 
Old Testament law as applying to Gentile Christians. 

Christ and his apostles, in fact, refer to the Old Testament solely 
as argument potent with those they addressed, and calgulated 
to confirm some more extended Christian precept, as an illustration 
of some Christian truth, or as suggesting some analogy by which 
a Christian sense may be put upon the expressions or incidents of 
the Mosaic or prophetical writings.* 

In doing so, however, the apostles doubtless make use of these 
allusions as a vehicle of much real and Christian instruction. But 





« «Hoe pracipue consilio scimus et Christum et Apostolos sepe adhibuisse e libris 
hebraicis sacris, aliquas sententias aut historias ; non vero id egisse ut ceteri omnes 
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the essential truths must not be confounded with the peculiar forms 
of adaptation in which the religion and laws of a particular dispen- 
sation were conveyed. Real instruction may be deducible, indeed, 
but it is not always that which lies on the surface. In seeking it, 
we can only be guided by the teaching of the apostles, as in Rom. 
xv., 1 Cor. x. If we would make the Old Testament applicable, 
it must only be in the way and in the sense taught by the New. 

Such are a few remarkable instances which distinctly evince the 
necessity for more rational considerations, and more enlightened 
principles of interpretation than many seem inclined to allow in 
the process of applying Scripture. In these instances every in- 
quirer of common discernment cannot but see and own the 
necessity for such use of reason in elucidating the true meaning 
of revelation. There are, nevertheless, those who exclaim against 
all such views as rationalistic. Yet, when closely examined, it is 
found that the broad principles referred to are no others than 
those which no theology beyond the lowest fanaticism can possibly 
dispense with. 

The legitimate use of the rules of reasonable criticism can 
never be foreign to the investigation of truths professedly depend- 
ent on the right understanding of written records. It can only 
be the abuse and perversion of such criticism which can be fairly 
open to suspicion or reproach. 

But so wholly unreflecting is the ordinary mode of regarding 
the sacred volume, so little are professing believers given to think 
on or examine the grounds of their reception of its contents, and 
so narrow the prejudice on which, rather than on any rational 
conviction, their veneration for the divine word is too commonly 
cherished ; and we must add, so great the tgnorance in which the 
young (and not only the young) are often studiously kept on these 
points, and on which our divines are too often ge to allow 
others or even themselves the privilege of further enlightenment, 
—that upon the whole we can hardly be surprised at the preva- 
lence at once of narrow and unworthy views of Christianity, and 
the dread felt by the many at any attempt to inquire into its real 
doctrines in a more liberal spirit of free inquiry ; or that the very 
agitation of any question tending in the least to impugn what has 
received the sanction of established authority and admitted con- 
sent, should be denounced as dangerous and heretical. 

But the views thus combated as to the immediate and literal 
application of Scripture, whether in the more extreme or in the 
more modified sense, have been often defended on the plea, doubt- 
less, in a certain sense, most true and just, that the Bible altogether 
is one harmonious whole ;—that all its parts being no less than 
the dictation of one and the same Divine spirit, cannot but con- 
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spire together to one end and purport, and thus every part must 
be taken in connection with the rest, and from the close combina- 
tion of them all, one system of truth and duty must result. Now 
without in the least disparaging the general assertion, we may yet 
view this connected whole with a due reference to the subordina- 
tion and distinctness of its several parts—and it will in no way 
follow from this view that a precept or institution delivered under 
one dispensation or one state of things will at all apply under 
another and a different stage of the development of the divine 
economy of grace. It is from the neglect of this consideration 
that most of the allegations as to the moral Jaw, the obligations of 
primeval institutions, the Sabbath, and other ordinances, take 
their origin. 

In a former article ‘On the Law and the Gospel’ (No. II.) I 
have exemplified at large those views of the Christian dispensation 
which appear to me to result from duly taking into account those 
more reasonable principles of Scripture-application, which are here 
more specially adverted to. I have there noticed many opinions 
which are at present widely prevalent among British and American 
divines, as not a little at variance with such rational interpretation 
of Scripture. What I am anxious now to insist on is, that in all 
these cases, the question really at issue is, I conceive, A QUESTION OF 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. If the literalist principle be granted even in 
its more modified form, those opinions with regard to the law and 
the Sabbath will no doubt follow as direct consequences. Into the 
various minor points of difference, such as the verbal interpretation 
of particular passages and the like, I do not now pretend to enter. 
My reasons in support of those interpretations will be sufficiently 
apparent from the remarks made in that article, as well as in 
others therein referred to. At present my object is to recall 
attention solely to the broad principles on which any such inquiries 
must be conducted ; and this more particularly from the appearance 
in the last number (III.) of this Journal of an article ‘On the 
Christian Sabbath,’ by the Rev. P. Mearns, in which that divine 
has with much zeal, diligence, and eloquence reproduced and 
enforced all the standard arguments (including I believe all that 
can be urged) on the side of the question he has espoused. It is 
not my intention to enter on any controversial details on the subject. 
I merely wish here to observe that (as appears by the note a 
oe to my article in No. II.), Mr. Mearns’ paper was in the 

ditor’s hands before mine appeared. Hence though we have 
each touched on nearly all the same topics, and though we each 
take for the most part totally opposite views of each point from 
the facts of the case just mentioned, we both stand relieved from 
' the otherwise unpleasant appearance of assuming an attitude of 
hostility. 
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hostility. Our several views of each particular text or authority 
referred to are before the readers of this Journal, and to their 
candid judgment may be confidently left. 

I merely wish here to repeat my conviction that the whole is a 
question of first principles. The entire fabric and structure of the 
popular argument in support of the law and of the Sabbath is 
entirely built up on the supposition of the amalgamation of all 
parts of Scripture into one, and the neglect of these distinctions 
which appear to me so essential between the different conditions 
implied in the successive portions of the divine dispensations, 
The advocates of these opinions seem to disregard altogether such 
considerations as these ;—that religious institutions anterior to the 
Jaw of Moses are not therefore of any obligation at a later period, 
or designed for general adoption any more than that law itself; 
that the predictions of the prophets as to the spread of the worship 
and kingdom of Jehovah must fairly and consistently be inter- 
preted ecther as referring Literaily to the spread of proselytism and 
the diteral observance of the Sabbaths and other ordinances of the 
law, or else spiritually to the spread of the Gospel, and by conse- 
quence to the Sabbaths and offerings interpreted in a figurative 
sense, as meaning typically the perpetual and spiritual Christian 
service and the future rest reserved for the faithful :—that the 
precepts and admonitions of our Lord respecting the law and the 
Sabbath were all addressed to the Jews as yet living under the law 
then in force :—while on the other hand the declarations of the 
apostles are explicit and unreserved, without ambiguity or excep- 
tion as to the emancipation even of the Jew from the terms of the 
old covenant, and as to the total absence of all such obligations 
in the case of the Gentiles—obligations which, as they had never 
existed, could not be now imposed. Lastly, that as to the apostolic 
authority for any observances in the Christian church, such as the 
Lord’s Day, we have no right to form any conclusions beyond 
what the positive evidence of the New Testament history warrants, 
and from which it cannot possibly be mixed up with the Sabbath. 
These are a few of the General Considerations to which I would 
refer as those on which the views of any person ought to be pre- 
viously made up before he enters on the mere discussion of particular 
authorities and passages in detail. 

There is only one point to which I would advert more parti- 
cularly, viz., it surprises me to find a writer of evidently so ex- 
tended reading and information as Mr. Mearns assuming, as if 
wholly unaware of the progress of opinion on the point, the Literal 
authority of the Hebrew cosmogony, and in fact mainly grounding 
his argument on the narrative of the creation and the primeval 
sauctification of the seventh day: whereas no competently in- 
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formed person at the present day, I should have thought, could be 
ignorant that the now firmly established inductive truths of geolo 
entirely overthrow the historical character of the narrative of the 
six days, and, by consequence, that respecting the seventh along 
withit. Ineed not here press this point further, as I have already 
in other places gone fully into the subject.» 

But apart from these considerations, this is in fact one of those 
cases which afford the most striking illustration of the general 
argument of the present essay. It is a remarkable instance, which 
shows the absolute necessity for more rational and discriminating 
views of the purport of Scripture than are commonly adopted, if we 
would avoid the only alternative, that of discrediting its truth alto- 
gether. No one competently informed on the subject can seriously 
reflect on the remarkable and notorious contradiction existing 
between the facts disclosed at the present day by geological research, 
and the representations given of the creation in certain passages of the 
Old Testament, as literally understood, without perceiving that it is 
a subject which directly involves a train of consequences, bearing 
on the entire view we must take of the nature and tenor of revela- 
tion, and the discussion of which, the more we consider it, must be 
admitted to form a remarkable epoch in the history of theological 
opinions. Yet there are many who, whatever particular view of 
the subject they adopt, do not seem as yet disposed to assign it 
this degree of importance; but think the difficulty sufficiently 
solved by the general remark that revelation cannot really be in- 
consistent with physical truth: and then to leave it without further 
question or examination. Here, however, a distinct point not of 
abstract doctrine, but connected with tangible matter of fact, is 
brought to light, by which a positive renunciation is demanded of 
much which has been hitherto held sacred. Here the disclosure is 
not, and cannot be misrepresented as, mere matter of speculation 
and theory, but comes with the claim of evidence and certainty ; 
and when on the strength of such disclosure an unanswerable con- 
tradiction is made out, it is of material import: the case is not 
one which involves merely the question of the literal acceptation of 
a word or phrase ; it is not a parallel case with that (e. g.) of the 
incidental Scriptural expressions, implying the motion of the sun, 
or the existence of a solid firmament ; nor is it of the nature of 
any sceptical objection to a miraculous narrative ; but is an appeal 
to existing monuments of the process of the formation of the crust 
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of the earth; and this stands in obvious contradiction to what is 
recorded as the divine declaration from Mount Sinai in the form 
of a circumstantial narrative of the origin of the world. The dis- 
crepancy is not one with any theory or partial discovery of science 
which future investigations may set aside, but with those primary 
facts which involve nothing hypothetical, about which no difference 
of opinion exists, and which are mixed up with the first principles 
not only of geology but of all inductive truth. Various interpreta- 
tions of the passages were once in vogue, suggested with a view of 
softening down the difficulty, but which really do no more than 
gloss it over rather than in any degree remove it. But these various 
expositions, however unsatisfactory in themselves, have yet been so 
far useful that they have in some measure prepared the public 
mind for more full and honest disclosures of the truth. And it is 
now generally allowed that as the only rational course, we are 
driven to confess that we cannot regard the letter of the representa- 
tion as designed for a positive history of facts: our only alternative 
is to regard that which is not history as poetry, if we would avoid 
impugning the truth of these accounts altogether. 

The theological objections and the religious difficulties felt by 
many at the avowal of this consideration arise wholly from the 
adoption of those peculiar views with regard to the connection of 
the Old Testament dispensations with Christianity to which we 
have above referred. Difficulties of this hind therefore can only 
be removed by those wider views to which the more careful study 
of the New Testament leads as to the limited design of the 
judaical revelation, whether as delivered from Sinai or afterwards 
amplified in the books of Moses. And the more the genius and 
spirit of Christianity is studied as a religion designed for all 
nations, and under which the peculiar institutions of older dis- 
pensations have no place, the more clearly will the topics so 
closely involved in the narrative of the creation be acknowledged 
as forming no part of the Gospel: and, in consequence, the con- 
templation of the contradiction in question will be regarded as 
even eminently useful and valuable, and, instead of injuring, as 
tending rather to enhance and uphold the purity of Christianity, 
by palpably reminding us of the distinction. 

But to return: I would only further observe that the discussion 
of questions relative to the law and the Sabbath seems to excite 
too commonly a far more violently polemical spirit than almost any 
others,—an evil, surely, to be strongly deprecated. Again, apart 
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from this, such discussions are too often carried on in the manner of a 
mere conflict, in which either combatant is merely bent upon urging 
such topics as may make most strongly for his own side: bandying 
arguments and parading a host of texts. I do not think the truth 
in any case likely to be promoted by such a mode of proceeding. 
In the present instance especially I conceive the subject is one in- 
volving those broader principles which must be collected from a 
candid and rational inquiry into the historical characteristics of the 
several portions of the divine dispensations recorded in the Bible, 
and by looking at passages in accordance with the entire argument 
of which they form a part. The question ought not to be ap- 
proached in a polemical spirit, but will receive its solution to each 
inquirer’s mind in proportion as he endeavours to look at Chris- 
tianity as a whole, in its purely evangelical character as elicited 
by a rational examination of the New Testament. Its historical 
peculiarities are precisely those which involve in a very prominent 
place the class of questions here referred to. It no doubt appeared 
to the world in the first instance under a sort of Jewish guise, but 
it was soon seen by the intelligent Gentile inquirer that any such 
seeming appendages were only the results of a temporary adherence 
to Jewish prejudices and national peculiarities on the part of a 
section of its first teachers and professors. It was soon seen to 
possess a more extended and catholic spirit, and to be a system of 
spiritual religion and enlightened truth, setting men free from the 
bondage to ‘ beggarly elements,’ especially to ‘times and seasons, 
days aud years.’ In the conception of the enlightened Gentile 
convert there neither was nor could be any reference to what 
might be recorded in the earliest portion of the Hebrew Scriptures 
as in the slightest degree revived under the Gospel, or as in any 
way different in its application from what was contained more spe- 
cifically in the law. ‘The Gentile knew nothing of any such earlier 
or general obligations: he embraced the Gospel as standing on its 
own ground, and in essential independence of all previous dis- 
pensations, though from its Jewish origin the language of its an- 
nouncement might be unavoidably mixed up with some references 
to Jewish peculiarities. 

In the course of a few centuries corruptions abounded ; and not 
the least of them were the increasing admixture of Jewish ideas 
and Old Testament views with the pure spiritualism of Apostolic, 
and especially of Pauline, Christianity. It is only astonishing 
that in the advance of such corruptions there was not evinced 
a greater disposition than we actually find, for introducing Sab- 
batism. But even the nearest approaches to it, in the expressions 
of Chrysostom, Dionysius and a few more, and in the decrees - 
the 
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the Laodiczan and other Councils, are characterized by expressions 
preserving a broad and marked distinction as to the ground and 
nature of any such observance. 

But the opinions of the fathers, and the decisions of councils, 
are of no authority to the Scriptural protestant. He will be satis- 
fied to look only to the recorded doctrines of the apostles, and in 
every page of the writings of the great apostle of the Gentiles, at 
least, he will find in their simple historical interpretation the most 
unequivocal declarations of the independence of Christian prin- 
ciples, and the simple character of that scheme of religious service 
by which the enlightened follower of Christ ‘ worships the Father 
in spirit and in truth,’ without distinction of days or places, without 
relation to those forms which may have been ordained in times past, 
and for other parties, as no doubt suitable to their position, but with 
which the Gospel owns no connection,—since ‘ old things are passed 
away, behold, all things are become new!’ 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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In the primitive ages of the world the wants of man were not 
only simple in themselves, but readily satisfied by the exuberant 
productions of nature around him. The Nimrods of antiquity 
captured in the chase the venison for their daily repast, and in 
later times the flocks upon a thousand hills afforded supplies 
more than adequate to every demand. So long as men were only 
hunters or shepherds, subsisting on the produce of the chase or 
of the fold, their social wants were few and speedily gratified. 
The simplicity of their food, clothing, and dwellings, was by no 
means greater than the facilities with which they were surrounded. 
It is a characteristic of the primitive condition of man, in what- 
ever part of the world he is found, that his tastes, his desires, his 
wants, are simple and few; they are also such as can be readily 
gratified by the means within his reach. The Esquimaux are at 
the present day one among numerous instances of the truth of 
this remark. Their condition is not more primitive and simple 
than the means which Providence has provided for their ee 
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and enjoyment. Although these are indeed few, yet they are 
adequate to a state in which man is, no doubt, quite as happy as 
the most prosperous European in the plenitude of his wealth and 
power. It is only when men increase in number, when society 
spreads out and extends its boundaries and its desires, that the 
necessity of more activity, of greater intercourse with others, of 
an interchange of commodities, as well as of thought and of 
action, is forced upon the attention, and gradually develops the 
energies of all. 

As society progressed and extended in the early ages, men 
found out that they could not subsist altogether by the chase, or 
by attendance upon their flocks. To the occupation of hunters 
and of shepherds was therefore gradually added those of builders, 
artificers, and traders. The mighty nerve and the nomade 
shepherds saw rising around them the towns and villages which 
marked the progress of civilization and of enterprise ; and in course 
of time the produce of the chase and of the fold, instead of being 
merely the means of their own subsistence, became the objects 
of barter and of sale. 

Every extension of society brings with it a subdivision of in- 
terest and of labour, and the reward of one man is supplied from 
the skill and the industry of another. All men could not con- 
tinue hunters and shepherds. Hence, in the progress of events, 
those talents which were originally directed only to providing the 
means of daily subsistence, became exerted to discover new 
sources of enjoyment and new modes of occupation. A town, a 
stronghold or fort, gradually crowned the surrounding eminence. 
This afforded greater opportunities for the cultivation of art. It 
afforded also, what was perhaps of equal importance in those 
times, a refuge and a defence from the nomade tribes of the 

lain. Cain built a city, and in process of time the hammer of 

ubal-Cain resounded within its walls. In the succeeding days 
of the patriarchs, Palestine boasted of its ‘fenced cities.’ ‘Then 
came the workers in iron and in brass, artificers of every class 
— arte and men who traded to all parts of the known 
world. 

In the primitive ages to which we have alluded, what is now 
called money was little if at all required. It is only after men 
begin to trade or exchange commodities with each other that 
something is found necessary to represent what is understood by 
money, some common medium of exchange. Originally traffic 
would be carried on by barter, one thing would be exchanged for 
another. In the course of time, a certain value being attached to 
one article, it would be considered equivalent to so many other 
articles, or a certain quantity of something else. Even in the 
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present day, with some of the North American Indians, the skins 
of animals killed in hunting are used as money." In a pastoral 
state of society, cattle are used as money. According to Homer 
the armour of Diomedes cost nine oxen, and that of Glaucus one 
hundred.” Cattle were the first money of the Romans, and also 
of the Germans.* A species of cyprea called the cowry, gathered 
on the shores of the Maldive Islands, is at the present day used 
in making small payments throughout India, and is the chief 
money in certain districts of Africa. The operations of trade 
would no doubt be carried on for a long period before the pre- 
cious metals were introduced as money. The peculiar qualities 
which so eminently fit them for this purpose ae only be gradu- 
ally discovered. A sheep, an ox, a certain quantity of corn, or 
any other article, would afterwards be bartered or exchanged for 
pieces of gold or silver, in bars or ingots, in the same manner as 
they would formerly have been exchanged for iron, copper, cloth, 
or other commodities. The merchants, in effecting exchanges, 
would probably first agree upon the quality of the metal to be 
given, and then the quantity which its possessor had become 
bound .to pay would be ascertained by weight. According to 
Pliny and Aristotle this is the manner in which the precious 
metals were originally exchanged in Greece and Italy. 

The large quantity of the precious metals possessed by the 
nations of antiquity, is to be ascribed to the gradual extension of 
their trade and commerce. 

The quantity of money in circulation in ancient Egypt is sup- 
_ not to have been great, for as every man raised his own 
ood, and prepared his own clothing, he had no occasion to make 
purchases, and therefore would not require money. It seems 
probable also from the history of Joseph, that the tax or rent paid 
to the sovereign was paid in the produce of the land, and not in 
money. There is every reason, however, to suppose, that al- 
though money, as such, was not much required for circulation, 
there was, nevertheless, a large accumulation of silver and gold 
in Egypt, even at a very early period. That country carried on 
a considerable commerce, and what is now called the balance of 
trade must have been greatly in her favour. The value of the 
exports must have greatly exceeded the imports, and the balance 
would be paid in the precious metals. In the days of Joseph 
corn was sold for ready money. Other circumstances lead to the 
conclusion that Egypt was a wealthy country. When the Israelites 
departed out of Egypt, every woman borrowed of her neighbour 
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soon afterwards made a golden calf in imitation of the Egyptians, 
it has been inferred that in Egypt the idols were made of gold. 
Nearly a thousand years afterwards the prophet Daniel fo of 
the gold, and the dies, and the precious things of Egypt.* 

The Carthaginians conducted a sort of carrying trade among 
nations. They might take from Britain tin, which they might 
exchange in Egypt for linen cloth; oo take corn from 
Egypt to Spain, and gold from Spain to Egypt. They appear to 
have possessed a mh knowledge of the working of metals. 
They employed about 40,000 men in the mines of Spain, from 
which they obtained gold, silver, copper, and tin ; afterwards the 
obtained tin in greater abundance from the mines of Cornwall. 
They regularly visited Britain, taking thence tin, skins, and wool, 
and leaving in exchange salt, earthenware, and utensils made of 
brass. It is a singular circumstance, that although the county of 
Cornwall contains copper in as great quantities as tin, yet this 
appears to have been quite unknown at the time of the Cartha- 
ginians ; the Britons, actually imported all the brass instruments 
they used. The people were probably unacquainted with the 
method of smelting copper, especially as the county of Cornwall 
produces neither coals nor wood. The extraction of copper from 
the ore is a much more severe process than the extraction of tin; 
and copper, again, is extracted with less difficulty than iron. The 
Tyrians are said in Ezekiel to have obtained from Tarshish silver, 
iron, tin, and lead. They obtained iron also from Dan and 
Javan.° 

Commerce, strictly speaking, was the occupation of the Cartha- 
ginians. It formed the strength and support of their common- - 
wealth. Their power, their conquests, their credit, their glory, 
all flowed from this source. Situated in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean, Carthage stretched out her arms to the east and to the 
west. Her commerce embraced all the known world, including 
especially the coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. Her merchants sailed to all countries, 
to buy at a cheap rate those superfluities which the demands of 
others made necessary, and which were sold by them at a higher 
rate. They carried into practice what has been enunciated in 
modern times as the true principles of commerce, ‘buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest.’ From Egypt they 
brought fine flax, paper, corn, sails, and cables for ships ; from the 
coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, pearls, 
and precious stones ; from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and scarlet, 
rich stuffs, tapestry, costly furniture, and curious works of art. 
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Whatever could minister to the necessities, or gratify the desires 
and luxuries of life, formed the objects of their traffic. They 
brought home from the western parts of the world, in return for 
the articles they had carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper. 
By the sale of these various commodities, they enriched re 
at the expense of all nations. They became the factors and agents 
of every people, the lords of the sea, holding the east, west, and 
south under their commercial sway. Carthage rose to be the 
common city and centre of trade for all those nations which were 
separated from each other by the sea. The most important per- 
sonages in Carthage were engaged in trade, and prosecuted it 
with as much eagerness and industry as the meanest citizen. To 
this they were indebted for their immense wealth, their empire 
over the sea, the splendour of their republic, and that exalted 
power which enabled them for upwards of a hundred years to resist 
the pretensions and the might of the Roman commonwealth. 

It must not be overlooked that the ancient gold and silver mines 
of Spain were an almost inexhaustible source of wealth to the 
Carthaginians. According to Diodorus,‘ the labour <7 to 
come at these mines, and dig the gold and silver out of them, was 
incredible. The veins of these metals seldom appeared on the 
surface, but were obtained at great depths, where floods of water 
often interrupted the operations of the miners, and seemed to 
frustrate further attempts. By pumps, invented in Egypt by 
Archimedes, the Romans afterwards threw up the waters out of 
these pits, by which means they were completely drained. Innu- 
merable multitudes of slaves perished in these mines, which were 
dug to enrich their masters, by whom they were treated with great 
barbarity, and forced by heavy stripes to labour and carry on the 
works day and night. Polybius, as quoted by Strabo,’ mentions 
that in his time upwards of 40,000 men were employed in the 
mines near Nova Carthago, and furnished the Romans every day 
with 25,000 drachmas, or 859/. 7s. 6d. of our money. It is not, 
then, a matter of surprise that, even soon after the greatest defeats, 
the Carthaginians were able to send fresh and numerous armies 
into the field, fit out immense fleets, and yi ata great expense 
for many years the wars they carried on in far distant countries. 

The Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians for their great 
application to commerce, as well as for their origin, their manners, 
language, customs, laws, religion. They spoke the same language 
with the Tyrians; and these, again, the same with the Canaanites 
and Israelites ; that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a language 
related to the Hebrew. From a spirit of religion, they likewise 
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joined the name of God to their own, in conformity to the genius 
of the Hebrews." They also sent annually to Tyre a ship laden 
with presents, as a quit-rent or acknowledgment of their ancient 
country, and an annual sacrifice was offered to the tutelar gods of 
Tyre. They never failed to send to Tyre the first-fruits of their 
revenues, nor the tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies, 
as offerings to Hercules, one of the chief gods of Tyre and 
Carthage. 

Pheenicia, of which Tyre was the chief city, comprised also 
the cities Ptolemais, Sidon, and Berytus, in the Mediterranean. 
Pheenicia was distinguished by the variety of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the fertility of its soil, which was to some consider- 
able extent increased by the artificial assistance rendered by the 
dense masses of population which occupied its large mercantile 
towns. Its productions, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, were 
wheat, rye, and barley, besides the more ordinary fruits ; also 
apricots, peaches, pomegranates, almonds, citrons, oranges, figs, 
dates, sugar-cane, and grapes. It yielded cotton, silk, and tobacco ; 
and was adorned by the variegated flowers of oleander and cactus. 
The higher regions were distinguished from the bare mountains of 
Palestine in being covered with oaks, pines, cypress-trees, acacias, 
and tamarisks, and, above all, by majestic cedars. It also produced 
flocks of sheep and goats, and abundance of excellent honey ; and 
the sea abounded with fish. 

Phoenicia was eminently a mercantile nation, and the whole of 
the territory belonged to the various towns. Each of these had 
its own constitution, and generally its own king. Thus we have 
mention of the kings of Sidon, of Tyre, of Aradus, and of Byblus. 
It was favourably situated for trade, and for the exchange of the 
productions of the East and West. Libanus abounded in excel- 
lent timber for ships ; corn was imported from Palestine, and wine 
was exported to Egypt. Purple garments were manufactured in 
Tyre, and glass in Sidon and Sarepta. Fleets were fitted out by 
them to India and to Ophir, and returned laden with the produc- 
tions and the gold of those respective regions. The names of some 
of the mercantile establishments of the Phoenicians on the coasts 
of Arabia, along the Persian Gulf, have been partly preserved to 
this day. In these places they exchanged the produce of the West 
for that of India, Arabia, and Ethiopia. ; Palestine, and 
especially Judea, they imported wheat, ivory, oil, and balm, and 
wool from the wandering Arabs. From Damascus they obtained 
wine, and from the mountains of Syria wood. The tribes on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea furnished slaves and iron; and the 
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Armenians horsemen, horses, and mules. From Spain they im- 
ported gold, silver, tin, iron, and lead; fruit, wine, oil, wax, fish, 
and wool. They also imported tin from the British Isles, and am- 
ber from the coasts of Prussia. The chief wealth of the Pheenicians, 
however, was no doubt derived from their Spanish colonies, which 
—_ to have been founded at a very early period of history. 

heenicia was at its greatest prosperity in the time from David 
to Cyrus, B.c. 1050-550. During this period were founded the 
African colonies, Carthage, Utica, and Leptis. The civilization 
of the Phoenicians had a powerful influence upon other nations. 
Their voyages are mentioned in the Greek mythology as the ex- 
peditions of the Tyrian Hercules. They planted flourishing colonies, 
prosecuted agriculture and commerce, amassed immense wealth, 
and cultivated the arts of peace.* 

We have stated that the period of the greatest prosperity of 
Pheenicia was at the time from David to Cyrus, B.c. 1050-550. 
From the time of Tubal-Cain there is frequent mention of the 
precious metals in Scripture,—iron, copper, silver, and gold. The 
mountains of Palestine contained metals. Of this the Jews were 
aware, but they do not appear to have understood the art of 
mining. ‘The metals named in the Old Testament are iron and 
steel, copper or copper ore, silver, gold, and tin; and these were 
wrought into articles for domestic use, weapons of war, and objects 
of ornament. The trade in these metals was almost entirely in 
the hands of the Pheenicians, who obtained them chiefly from their 
colonies in Spain (Jer. x. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 12), some he Arabia 
ia. xxvii. 19), and some from the countries of the Caucasus 

13). 

the money of the ancient Hebrews, as in fact is the case in all 
new countries, was originally paid by weight. Abraham weighed 
unto Ephron 400 shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant. This seems to indicate a distinction from the money in 
ordinary use. It is supposed to have been silver in bars or pieces, 
bearing a stamp to denote its fineness and quantity, probably placed 
upon it by the Phoenician merchants. ‘ The various particulars,’ 
remarks the late Dr. Chalmers, ‘ of the transaction between 
Abraham and the children of Heth, evince very considerable pro- 
ess at that early period in economics, in commerce, in law. 
here is money, and of a given denomination or coin—balances 
for weighing it—a standard thereof, such as was current with the 
merchant—a superiority, therefore, in the methods of trade above 
the way of barter—forms in the conveyance and exchange of pro- 
perty before witnesses, as here in the audience of the people of 
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Heth—the terms and specifications of a bargain, by which its 
several particulars were made sure to Abraham in the presence 
of and before many witnesses.’™ The practice of weighing mone 
continued from the time of Abraham to the days of Jeremiah. It 
is also to be observed that, in ancient times, silver, not gold, was 
usually employed as money. We do not read of gold being 
employed as money until the time of David, when that monarch 
purchased the thrashing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite (1 Chron. 
xxi. 25; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24). Gold is often mentioned, but only as 
jewels and ornaments. 

The position of the Israelites, as inhabitants of Syria, in the 
close neighbourhood of the commercial settlements of the Pho- 
nicians, led them gradually to increased communication with their 
neighbours, and, through that intercourse, to the possession of 
considerable quantities of the precious metals. But it was not 
until the reigns of David and Solomon that any thing like a syste- 
matic commercial intercourse existed between them. ‘The com- 
merce of the Egyptians and Pheenicians had been long successfully 
prosecuted to all parts of the then known world. It was to the 
merchants travelling with caravans between Arabia and Egypt 
that Joseph was sold by his brethren. Their wealth, however, 
consisted chiefly of flocks and herds ; and it is presumed that the 
ornaments of silver and gold which they possessed, and which 
were not brought with them from Egypt, were obtained principally 
from the neighbouring merchants. 

In the reign of David, the power, the bravery, and the wisdom 
of that monarch, tended so far to consolidate his kingdom, and to 
establish the security of his people, that a greater inducement was 
held out to them for enlarging their agricultural pursuits, and for 
engaging in commercial enterprise. Accordingly, during his reign 
the condition of the Jews is bund to be characterized by greater 
wealth and commercial prosperity than in any previous period of 
their history. The king himself, although a man. of war from his 
youth, and more or less constantly aieaial in warlike adventures, 
took every means to promote the wealth and prosperity of his 
people. Much of the great riches he accumulated was the spoil 
taken in his numerous victories, and the contributions of dependent 
or subjugated powers. The commercial intercourse of his people 
with the Phoenician merchants would also tend to promote the 
national wealth ; but it was reserved for his successor, Solomon, 
to display the splendour and success of commercial <r 
David cultivated a friendly intercourse with Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, 
at that time the most prosperous commercial city in the world. 
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He employed Tyrian workmen, and purchased large quantities of 
cedar from Hiram. 

The career of Solomon was one of surpassing luxury and mag- 
nificence. He employed the wealth collected by his father in wor 
of architecture, and in strengthening and improving his kingdom. 
He built the famous temple and fortifications of Jerusalem ; and 
many cities, among which was the celebrated Tadmor or Palmyra. 
From the king of Tyre he obtained cedar, and fir or cypress timber, 
and large stones hewn and prepared for building, which the ‘Tyrians 
conveyed by water. Great numbers of workmen were also sent 
from Tyre to assist in the works carried on by Solomon, and to 
instruct his people in the different arts, none of whom had skill 
even to ‘hew timber like the Sidonians.’ Some of the arts for 
which the Phcenicians were at that time remarkable are enumerated 
in the letter addressed by Solomon to the king of Tyre :—‘ Send 
me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold and in silver, 
and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue ; 
and that can skill to grave with the cunning men that are with 
me in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did pro- 
vide. Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees out of 
Lebanon, for I know that thy servants can skill to cut timber in 
Lebanon’ (2 Chron. ii. 7, 8). Solomon, in exchange, furnished 
the Tyrians with corn, wine, and oil, the produce of Palestine, 
and received a balance in gold. He also entered into a trading 
speculation with the king of Tyre ; and accordingly Tyrian ship- 
wrights were employed to build ships for both kings at Eziongeber, 
Solomon’s port on the Red Sea. There he himself went to animate 
them with his presence (2 Chron. viii.17). These ships, managed 
by Tyrian navigators, sailed in company upon trading voyages to 
those rich countries called Ophir and Tarshish, regarding the 
position of which the learned have multiplied conjectures to little 
purpose. They traded on both sides of the Red Sea, to the coasts 
of Arabia and Ethiopia, and the Persian Gulf, and might possibly 
run up the Tigris and the Euphrates, as far as these rivers were 
navigable. The voyages occupied three years, but appear to have 
been uniformly eminently prosperous. ‘The ships returned laden 
with gold, ebony, apes, parrots, and peacocks. ‘There does not 
seem any reason to believe that these fleets penetrated to India ; 
on the contrary, it is more than probable that the Jews obtained 
all the Indian productions they required from the Phoenicians. 
We are indeed expressly informed that the Jews traded in the 
fairs of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii.) ; and we know that all the produc- 
tions of India were exposed for sale in those fairs. The chief 
Indian productions for which the Jews seem to have had occasion 
were spices and frankincense, to burn in the temple. * 
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The immense quantity of the precious metals accumulated by 
Solomon, the splendour and magnificence of the famous temple 
which he built, of his own palaces, and of his personal retinue, are 
recorded in the sacred volume in language calculated to impress 
the reader with the most enlarged ideas of his wealth and dignity. 
There is indeed every reason to believe that his riches and splen- 
dour far exceeded those of any previous monarch. The sources 
from whence this immense wealth was derived appear to have been 
various. In the first place, a large amount of treasure had been 
collected by his father David, partly as the spoils taken in his 
numerous victories, and as subsidies from his enemies; partly as 
presents from his own people and from other nations. Much of 
this treasure David had reserved for the purpose of assisting in 
the building of the temple. In the second place, the reign of 
Solomon was one of peace. ‘The tribes beyond Jordan had 
become enriched by the plunder of the Hagarenes, and inhabited 
an extensive district where their cattle were fed and multiplied. 
Those tribes which followed agriculture inhabited a soil and 
climate in most respects eminently fruitful, rewarding the toil of 
the husbandman with abundance and to spare. Nothing was 
required to develop the resources of the country but markets for 
the disposal of its various productions. ‘Their exports consisted of 
wheat, barley, oil, and wine, which are supposed to have been 
chiefly in demand ; and to these may perhaps be added wool, 
hides, and other raw materials. ‘This traffic contributed to the 
wealth of the people. In addition to his patrimony, the revenues 
of the king were increased partly by contributions in kind from 
his own people, and from the subject nations, and partly from his 
commercial pursuits. He had no doubt large tracts of country, 
and extensive flocks and herds of his own. Some of his numerous 
matrimonial alliances, particularly that with the daughter of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, would also augment the sources of his 
wealth. There is every reason to believe that his exactions from 
his own people were heavy and severe, not merely as regarded 
their contributions to him in produce, but in the great numbers 
that were compelled to work at the various buildings and under- 
takings which he carried on, justifying the subsequent complaint 
of the people to his son:—‘'Thy father made our yoke grievous ; 
now therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father, and 
his heavy yoke, which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve 
thee’ (1 Kings xii. 4). Kings and governments have in all ages 
been extremely expert in devising means for drawing into their 
own coffers a large portion of the wealth of their subjects, and 
there is no reason to infer from his history that Solomon was at all 
' deficient in this branch of worldly wisdom. 
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The great source of the wealth of Solomon, however, undoubt- 
edly lay in his trading speculations. As a monarch he possessed 
advantages and enjoyed facilities for entering into trade, infinitely 
superior to any of his subjects. It is not difficult to see that his 
trade, as regarded the people of his own country, must have been 
entirely a monopoly, and aided by the skill, the enterprise, and the 
experience of the Tyrians, backed by the authority and assistance 
of Hiram, king of Tyre, it was impossible it could be otherwise 
than eminently successful. His vessels traded to the richest 
shores, and returned laden with the gold and the treasures of 
every land. ‘Tyre, whose merchants were princes, and whose 
traffickers were the honourable of the earth, had a king whose great 
business seemed to be to extend and increase his commercial re- 
lations, and having entered into a commercial league with the 
wise and wealthy king of Israel, their united argosies swept every 
sea, and visited every shore in their search after those immense 
treasures which ministered to the power and greatness of the one, 
and to the vanity and magnificence of the other. 

It is impossible to form anything like a correct idea of the 
wealth possessed by Solomon from the accounts which are 
in Scripture, as they are deficient in that precision which in 
modern times is essential to elucidate any financial statement. 
Thus the money prepared for the temple by David, is computed 
in 1 Chron. xxix. 4, at 3000 talents of gold and 7000 of silver, 
while in chap. xxii. 14, it is called 100,000 of gold and 1,000,000 
of silver. Again, the sum for which David buys the floor of 
Araunah, is in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, 50 shekels of silver, but this in 
1 Chron. xxi. 25, is become 600 shekels of gold. Efforts are 
made to resolve the former difficulty, but they are superseded 
by the latter, and by numerous other ‘manifestly exaggerated 

res,” 

“There is no question that the precious metals abounded in large 
quantities long even before the days of Solomon. They were 
used partly for the manufacture of jewels and ornaments, and 
vessels for domestic use, and partly as money. Those nations 
appear to have possessed the largest quantity of them which 
were engaged in trade and commerce. In fact, the quantity 
in existence in any country will generally be found to bear 
some correspondence to the internal or external trade that is 
carried on. 

The precious metals have in all ages been more or less articles 
of penchandien. We have seen that they were so in the days of 
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Solomon, and long previous to his time; they were so among the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and all the people with 
whom they traded ; they were exchanged for corn, wine, oil, wool, 
purple, and other materials of traffic. The demand for them 
usually increases with the wealth and prosperity of every country, 
for the purposes of ornament and use, as well as for money. The 
acquisition of wealth is indeed essential to the advancement of 
society in civilization and refinement. No people have ever been 
distinguished in philosophy or the fine arts without having been 
at the same time celebrated for their riches and industry. Pericles 
and Phidias, Petrarch and Raphael, adorned the flourishing ages 
of Grecian and Italian commerce. The influence of wealth is in 
this respect almost omnipotent. It raised Venice from the bosom 
of the deep, and made the desert and sandy islands on which she 
is built, and the unhealthy swamps of Holland, the favoured abodes 
of literature, science, and art. In our own country its effects 
have been equally striking. The number and eminence of our 
philosophers, poets, scholars, and artists, have always increased 
proportionally to the increase of the public wealth, or to the means 
of rewarding and honouring their labours.° 

It will be observed that the supplies of gold and silver in an- 
cient times were obtained principally from the mines of Spain, 
from the coasts of Africa, and from those countries to which the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians traded. They were articles of 
commerce, and in the days of Solomon gold, chiefly for the 
purposes of ornament, was so much in demand, and obtained 
in such large quantities in exchange for other commodities, 
that silver, though vastly more abundant, was in a great measure 
superseded ; it was a metal little accounted of or esteemed in 
his day. 

In modern times the use of these metals has been more gene- 
rally diffused among the nations of the earth, and owe their abun- 
dance chiefly to the same causes which operated in the days of 
old, the extension and influence of trade and commerce. Since 
the discovery of America the principal supplies of gold and silver 
have been derived from that continent. M. Humboldt’s estimate 
of the total annual produce of the mines of the new world at the 
beginning of the present century, taking the dollar at 4s. 3d., is 
9,243,750/. The annual produce of the European mines of Hun- 
gary, Saxony, and other parts, and those of Northern Asia, at the 
same period, he valued at about 1,000,000/. more. The quantity 
of gold produced in America, compared with the quantity of 





° Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Introd. Dis.. 
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silver, was as 1 to 46, and in Europe as 1 to 40. The value of 
equal quantities of gold and silver was in the proportion of 15 or 
15; to 1. From 1810 to 1829 the total produce of the South 
American mines was estimated by M. Jacob at 65,372,615/. The 
average annual supply of the American and Russian mines during 
the ten years ending with 1829 is estimated at about 3,146,000/. 
The total estimated produce of the American, European, and 
Russo-Asiatic mines in 1834 was about 6,000,000/. Since that 
period the supplies have greatly increased. Within the last few 
years, indeed, an unusual quantity of gold has been steadily im- 
ported into Great Britain. Among the many reasons assigned for 
the increased importation is the increased productiveness of the 
gold mines and washings of Siberia and the Ural Mountains in 

ussia. Large quantities of gold were imported into England 
from St. Petersburg in 1846, and the statistical returns of the 
Russian mines show that their productiveness has increased im- 
mensely during the last ten years. In a recent article in the 
Mining Journal, on the progress of French mining, the value of 
the gold extracted in five years from the Russian mines is esti- 
mated to amount to 12,792,000/. The value of the precious 
metals applied to mere purposes of ornament and luxury in 
Europe and America has been estimated by M. Jacob to be about 
5,900,0002. annually. 

The advantages of trade and commerce in ancient times were 
not more striking and more enriching than they are at the present 
day. Nature seems to have taught us that the natives of different 
portions of the globe ought to exercise a kind of dependence upon 
each other, and be united by one common interest. In the words 
of Addison, almost every degree produces something peculiar to 
itself. The food often grows in one country and the sauce in 
another. ‘The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the productions 
of Barbadoes ; the infusion of a Chinese plant is sweetened with 
the juice of an Indian cane. The Philippine Isles give a flavour to 
our European bowls ; while the single dress of a gentlewoman may 
be the production of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan 
are brought together from the different ends of the earth; the 
scarf from the torrid zone, the tippet from beneath the pole. The 
brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond 
necklace from the bowels of Hindostan. Our ships are laden 
with the gold and the harvests of every land; our tables stored 
with spices, oil, and wine; our rooms filled with pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the workmanship of Japan. Our morn- 
ing’s draught is brought to us from the remotest corners of the 
earth; we repair our bodies with the drugs of America, and 
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repose under Indian canopies. The vineyards of France are our 
gardens, the Spice Islands our hotbeds, the Persians our silk- 
weavers, the Chinese our potters. ‘ The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof.’ ? 





P As pertinent to the subject of this article, we add the following passage from an 
old book which has now become very scarce. The title is, The State of the Greatest 
King, set forth in the Greatness of Solomon and the Glory of his Reign. By G. 
Renolds, Professor of the Mathematics, Bristol, 1721. ‘To some it may seem in- 
credible that David and a few of his subjects should give such immense sums 
towards the building of the house of the Lord in Jerusalem, because at this time 
there is not so much money to be found in all the kingdoms and republics in Europe ; 
for six of the greatest kingdoms in it would reckon themselves greatly oppressed, 
if, for once only, they were obliged to pay an annual tax, amounting but to as much 
as only a few of the subjects of king David gave freely and willingly towards the 
building of the Lord’s house in Jerusalem. But to such it will seem to be more 
creditable (credible) if they consider that from the time of David and Solomon, and 
for above a thousand years afterwards gold and silver was in much greater plenty 
in the world than either of them is at present. 

‘The immense riches which Solomon had in silver and gold ; the prodigious quan- 
tities of both these which Alexander found in the treasuries of Darius, the vast 
quantity expended upon Shushan, the chief city of Persia, where Tithonus and his 
son Memnon, when they built it, caused the stones of the building to be joined to- 
gether with gold, as Cassidorus writeth, and the vast loads of them which we find 
often to have been carried in triumph before Roman generals when they returned 
from conquered provinces, and the excessive sums some of the Roman emperors 
expended in their luxurious and fantastical enjoyments, and in donations to their 
armies, and many other, with what private persons had and expended (some of 
which shall be mentioned afterwards), sufficiently prove this. But at length, the 
mines which furnished this plenty, especially those of the Southern Arabia (where 
it is supposed the Ophir of the ancients was) being exhausted ; and the burning of 
cities, and great devastations of countries, which after followed from the eruptions 
of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarous nations in the west, and of the 
Saracens, Turks, and Tartars in the east, having wasted and destroyed a great part 
of the gold and silver which the world afore abounded with: this introduced that 

reat scarcity of both which afterwards ensued, and which the mines of Mexico, 
eru, and Brazil, have not as yet been able fully to repair.’ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY UPON 
CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY." 
By the Rev. O. T. Doxsty, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Wes shall not succeed in giving a full and fair view of the causes 
which have contributed to the corruption of Christianity in Ger- 
many, unless we take into account the influence of the Teutonic 
philosophies upon religion. We shall scarcely say too much if we 
affirm that the Germans are a peculiarly thoughtful and reflective 
people, and that metaphysical disquisition, with the processes of 
investigation it implies, must have for them an especial charm. 
Nor again would it be going beyond the warranty of facts to 
allege that, among a people to whom philosophy was so germane, 
it would produce a very observable effect upon their theology, and 
give it a complexion of subtlety and idealism such as it would not 
exhibit under other circumstances. In fact, the theology of the 
schools in any country or age will be very much as the philosophy 
of the place or period may be ; and Christianity from the first has 
felt and had to deplore the undue but very natural influence that 
human philosophy has exercised over the doctrines of revealed 
truth. he facts are patent to the eye of every observer, and do 
not need the weighty authority of Locke to win them belief. Our 
English philosopher, however, says :— 

‘He that shall attentively read the writers after the age of the 
Apostles will easily find how much the philosophy they were tinctured 
with influenced them in their understanding of the books of the Old 
and New Testament. In the ages wherein Platonism prevailed, the 
converts to Christianity of that school on all occasions interpreted 
Holy Writ according to the notions they had imbibed from that philo- 
sophy. Aristotle’s doctrine had the same effect in its turn; and when 
it degenerated into the peripateticism of the schools, that too brought 
its notions and distinctions into divinity, and affixed them to the terms of 
the Sacred Scripture. And we may see still how at this day every one’s 
philosophy regulates every one’s interpretation of the Word of God.’ 

But this will be pre-eminently the case in a region where a 
speculative philosophy has made her abode, and where the minds 
of the learned are more than ordinarily subject to her sway. The 
honour put upon philosophy in the simple fact that one of the 
most exalted University degrees in Germany takes its designa- 





* This article must be regarded as supplementary to those on German Ra- 
tiopalism which have appeared in the preceding numbers of ‘The Journal of 
Sacred Literature.’ 
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tion from that branch of science, and the array of professors devoted 
to this study in the schools counting by hundreds, are sufficient 
to show that while with us philosophy is a mere appendage or a 
very subordinate part of a good education, with our Teutonic 
neighbours it is a large, essential, and very important portion. 
A good share of the student’s curriculum is devoted to it, and in 
modern days at least the profession of attachment to some pre- 
vailing form of philosophy is almost essential to the reputation of 
a literary man. 

With Leibnitz, the independent disciple of Des Cartes and 
opponent of Locke, may be said to have commenced the career of 
modern philosophy in Sancta, But this man of most compre- 
hensive genius and all but universal attainments either had not 
sufficient time or had too little concern to oa his system, 
and give it that elaboration and expansion which were requisite in 
one whose qualifications might make him the head of a school of 
philosophy. He flung his thoughts forth on this subject, as he did 
upon a multiplicity of others, like a shower of fireworks, all lumi- 
nous, all desultory, while he seemed regardless of their future 
fate—the mere ebullitions of an ever active mind. His chief work 
in answer to Locke is posthumous. But what circumstances for- 
bade him to do, allowing him indeed to be a constant creator, but 
rarely a methodizer and harmonist, his follower, Wolf, did for his 
philosophy. ‘The disciple, however, while he reduced his master’s 
Ingenious and grand thoughts to system, erred upon the other 
side, of being too systematic; and while by his logical arrange- 
ments he did Leibnitz service, and made him intelligible and com- 
plete, he did at the same time lay bare the faults that a looser 
arrangement had partially concealed. His system was geometry 
applied to the human mind, forgetting that the mind is neither 
square nor circle, neither marble tablet nor plastic clay. He 
failed in his attempt to subject spirit to the laws of matter, and 
Logic retired dispirited from a field where she displayed her weak- 
ness as well as her strength. ‘The incongruity is still more observ- 
able in its application to sacred science, though Wolf and his 
enthusiastic followers for half a century thought not so. By 
means of his philosophy all difficulties of revelation were to be 
removed, all doctrines expounded, all precepts enforced, all mys- 
teries comprehended, and the hard skeleton of a logico-philoso- 

hical methodism was to become the mate of the warm, living, 
inspired spiritualism of the Bible. To no mistake are the words 
of the poet more applicable than to that of John Christopher 
Wolf and his clerical disciples— 
‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy !’ 
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It may not be superfluous to say that the common sense of the 
day looked on with amazement and distrust at this invasion by 
philosophy of a domain hitherto deemed too sacred for the intru- 
sion of metaphysical speculation, while infidelism jeered at this 

“mongrel compound of philosophy and theology. Wolf was a 
devout man, relied in his dying hour professedly upon the atone- 
ment of the Son of God, and in his divinity system never forsook 
the grand outlines and substantial verities of the Christian faith ; 
but by seeking to prove everything, demonstrate everything, and 
by failing, as he necessarily must, to do so, he did more damage 
to the religion of the Saviour indirectly than his direct efforts to 
accredit it could ever repair. 

His system, his learning, his character, had fascination for the 
leading theologians of that age, and gave shape to their repre- 
sentations of revealed truth. Baumgarten of Halle, Ribov of 
Giéttingen, Carpzov of Weimar—Reusch and Toellner, Reinbeck, 
Canz and Schubert, addicted themselves to this philosophising of 
Christianity ; and while none perhaps would decline the name of 
rationalists more pertinaciously than most of these, it cannot be 
doubted that its morning twilight rays gleam out here and there 
in their writings. They shift the basis of Christianity altogether, 
and build upon a sandy foundation. Logic, reason, with all their 
apparatus of process and nomenclature, are put in the place of 
divine revelation and human testimony ; and when their insuffi- 
ciency for the work they were employed to do is proved by the 
results, then, by an unhappy confusion of their pretensions with 
the object of their labours, the Bible shares in the reproach that 
follows their ill-success. 

But there have been more recent and also more celebrated and 
influential philosophies in Germany than that of Leibnitz matured 
by Wolf. The first claiming to be named is that of the distin- 
guished Prussian metaphysician, Immanuel Kant, with its strongly 
subjective tendencies ; next, its modifications by Reinholdt and 
Fichte, which leaned still more than even their master’s toward 
subjectivity ; that of Schelling, with his intellectual intuition and 
absolute identification of God with the subjective and the objective 
worlds ; and finally that of Hegel, with its absolute idealism, and 
its resolution of Deity into a dialectic process, a logical formula, 
a mode of thought. We should not be wide of the mark were 
we to aver that even the most novel of these theories had its coun- 
terpart centuries back, in the schools of the pagan philosophers of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome—nor have the speculations of the older 
Brahmans failed to take some one or other of these directions. 
We cannot reflect upon the subjects of inquiry among the philo- 
sophers of all ages, God, the world, man and his destinies, without 
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seeing in modern speculation the mere repetition of world-old 
theories, divertimenti upon themes that have been played on for 
three thousand years, and with the disadvantage to the moderns 
that there is a positive revelation against which the sin of /ese- 
Majesté is done whenever philosophy determines in unbelief. It * 
were mere waste of time to attempt to show how evangelical 
Christianity must have been undermined by the successful attempt 
to mould it after the fashion of any of these philosophies. ‘Tief- 
trunk, Heydenreich, and Krug distinguished themselves by their 
efforts to maintain the dominion of Kantism in the region of 
theology. Fries was a connecting link between Kant and the 
more fully developed idealism of Fichte. Schleiermacher and 
De Wette, who have variously modified it, have all given extreme 
unchristian prominence to the notion that the Christ of our ap- 
prehension is all in all to us in religion, while the historical Christ, 
as he cannot well become a link in a chain of abstract reasoning, 
is of no essential moment to our creed—that whether he existed 
or not is a question comparatively indifferent to us, since the 
record of his life is of more value as a symbol of certain ideas 
than as a narrative of facts—that the ideas exist as the necessary 
product of “a certain stage of civilization, essential links in the 
philosophy of religion, independent of the symbols furnished by 
the career of the great Sloue of Nazareth, and that if those 
symbols were destroyed the ideas would nevertheless remain. 
Those symbols had a use in the state of feeling of the early 
Christian church ; they were the appropriate teaching for the child ; 
but we have got beyond the state of pupilage, and can dispense 
with the picture-book and the chamber of imagery. Philosophy 
in fact usurps the place of theology, whereas in the earlier stages 
of its intrusion into her domain, it came with offers to trim her 
robe and do her homage. Philosophy is now the mistress and 
theology the hand-maid, the latter being patronized only dn the 
condition of good behaviour, and compliance with the behests of 
the former. Philosophy can now do without theology in Germany, 
because all the desirable results we bave been accustomed to trace 
to positive revelation have been — by reasoning alone, 
whereas poor theology cannot do without philosophy, it requiring 
all the ingenuity of modern logic to reconcile the legendary and 





> ‘La philosophie ne fut plus pour elle [la théologie] une alliée ni une ennemie ; 
elle se fit théologie, en adoptant son langage, et en ne cédant aucune de ses an- 
ciennes prétentions ; de sorte que l’on peut appeler le rationalisme moderne, la 
théologie absorbée par la philosophie. 11 est vrai que les théologiens ne 1’ont pas 
avoué; ils ont toujours eu l’air de faire servir la philosophie d’appui aux décisions 
de leur esprit spéculatif; en réalité cependant c’est la philosophie qui a dicté leurs 
décisions, et qui, malgré eux, a dominé tous leurs nouveaux systémes,— Histoire 
_du Rativnalisme, p. 328. 
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fabulous apes of documental Christianity with enlightened reason. 
Hence while we hear of Schléiermacher and Marheinecke, of De 
Wette and Bretschneider, of Baur and Strauss as developing 
rationalistic or infidel tendencies on the Continent, we hear a great 
deal more, and justly so, of Leibnitz and Wolf, of Kant and 
Fichte, of Schelling and Hegel, of Jacobi and Herbart, their 
philosophic masters. The process all modern theologians seem to 
have pursued is this: they have adopted severally the tenets of 
some particular school of shiicontiine>-ahatioen one that reasons from 
without to within, or from within to without, or a combination of 
both ; and upon this favourite system, like a Procrustes’ bed, they 
have laid the fair form of God’s revealed religion, and they have 
chopped off this undue development here, and pruned away that 
anomalous excrescence there, and curtailed the other unmanage- 
able elongation elsewhere, until that lovely being, God’s daughter 
and man's immortal friend, who looked forth upon the world 
clear as the morning, beautiful and benign as the dayspring from 
on high, has been made a mockery and a mutilation—a pitiable 
torso—the relic of man’s remorseless ravage—a tacit rebuke of the 
bungling Frankensteins that would invade the province of Heaven, 
whose alone it is to create a religion—a melancholy desecration of 
all that is divine, worshipful, and good. Truly ‘ this is a sorry sight !’ 

But in what, it will be asked, has this daring, yet false philo- 
sophy issued—what good has it effected—what previous un- 
certainty has it rendered certain—what of the mysterious has it 
revealed—what of the perplexed disentangled ; where has it 
satisfied scepticism, and where established faith; where has it 
comforted sorrow, and where solved doubt? These interrogatories 
are fairly put, because that which professes to explain, to modify, 
to correct, and accredit the faith of universal Christendom, chal- 
lenges the severest ordeal and courts the final test. So far from 
establishing religion, it cannot establish itself. Philosophy itself 
has been disintegrated into some fifty different schools ; the greater 
part of the men of any mark on the Continent, while they range 
themselves under some very few distinguished philosophers, being 
each master of some modified or subordinate system shooting out 
in endless ramifications, all as eager in the cry as ever—What is 
faith? and confessedly as far as ever from the object of their 
quest. And the effect of philosophy upon revealed religion has 
been one of subversion, not construction. It can build nothing 
but syllogisms or hypotheses ; it is all negation; it has no posi- 
tiveness except positive nihility ; it is an ignoble thief, not a 
splendid benefactor ; it can pilfer and rob, not award and bestow ; 
it is a liar and a murderer, as its author was from the beginning ; 
it promises the wisdom of a God which it cannot give, and it filches 
away 
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away the life of the soul which it cannot restore ; it has, it is true, 
its ad captandum jargon for the ear, its polylogies and logo- 
machies, its kenophonies and antitheses, but it has nothing for the 
heart but disappointment, corrosion, and woe ; it is, in the words 
of God’s own book, a Wevdavymos yrwors, ‘a science falsely so 
called.’ Nay, to apply the coarser, but not less deserved rebuke 
of the Homily concerning the idolatry of the Church of Rome, it 
is ‘a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot ; the foulest and filthiest 
harlot that ever was seen,’ not fit in verity to be the mate of 
the immortal mind of man: no perfumes can make her sweet, no 
dizening render the Jezebel attractive. None may rightly win 
man’s best affections and control his heart but that Christianit 

which visits the abode of our nature, alike blessing and blest, with 


‘ Grace in all her steps, Heaven in her eye— 
In every gesture dignity and love !” 


pure as the heart of angels, faithful as the compassions of God, 
‘without spot or blemish, or any such thing.’ What is a con- 
sistent logic to us without God, the most faultless philosophy, 
the most recondite lore? I may admit that Hegel has reasoned 
God out of the universe, or Schelling imprisoned him in it; but 
my heart and my common sense cannot be satisfied with series of 
ratiocination or the enumeration of categories. I want somethin 
greater, wiser, and better than myself on which to rely, in which 
to confide, and which to love and reverence with all my conscious 
being ; the very yearning of my soul after it is the strongest 
evidence that it exists. I find this in God. Can a perverse logic 
extinguish God—chains of argumentation affect him—atheism, with 
its ery ‘no God,’ annihilate him? We feel that there is a God ; 
a feeling that demonstration cannot strengthen, just as no reason- 
ing can remove it. It is an instinct that precedes ratiocination, 
just as a mother’s love antedates precept and supererogates duty. 
Cease then, vain man, that wouldst be wise at the expense of 
piety and at the risk of thine eternal peace—cease from thy fruitless 
endeavour; darken not counsel with words without knowledge ; 
* Be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish : why shouldest 
thou destroy thyself? Neither Sophdom nor Satandom can 
prevail against the Most High. ‘ Hast thou an arm like God, 
or canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Lay thy hand 
upon thy mouth, and thy mouth in the dust, before the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his majesty; and repent of this thy 
great wickedness, and pray that the thought of thy heart may be 
forgiven thee.’ Nor despair of forgiveness, for he is of great piti- 
fulness and of tender mercy, not willing that any should perish ; 
his goodness endureth for ever. * 
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The identification of God with thought, one creature, is not very 
distant from identifying Him with all creatures, the direct tendency 
of both being to atheism. Schelling has been the most influential 
professor of the one in modern days, followed with sundry modifi- 
cations by such men as Blasche, ‘Troxler, Eschenmayer, Steffens, 
Daub, Schwartz, Schleiermacher, Twesten, and Nitsch. Of the 
other, Fichte has been the unquestioned master, followed by a 
goodly number of disciples; but his system has run up into a 
higher species of development than its master gave it, and has 
identified itself with other names. And the combination of these 
two is Hegel, who outnumbers in zealous and gifted votaries 
them both—votaries, however, who have diverged from each other, 
some few to the maintenance of Christian truth, the great body 
tv rank unbelief. Marheinecke, Ganz, Schulze, Von Henning, 
Rosenkranz, Michelet, Forster, Bruno Bauer, and Strauss, profess 
to be Hegelians. 

The philosophies of the modern schools of Germany it is not 
our province here to expound, nevertheless we cannot acquit our- 
selves of the self-imposed task of sketching the prominent features 
of the continental theology without naming a few of the writers and 
schemes to which they have given birth. Philosophy had a ten- 
dency to develop itself chiefly in two directions, sufficiently distinct 
within certain limits, but ultimately one—the Pantheistic and 
Idealistic. Spinoza might represent the earlier source of the one, 
while Leibnitz may be regarded as the father of the other. They 
constitute obviously two very distinct classes of philosophy, yet, 
pushed to extremes, closely verge upon each other, Fichteism run- 
ning into Spinozaism without difficulty. These philosophies have 
ripened into bitter fruit in the region of theology. The garden of 
God has been devastated, and every wholesome plant has been in 
turn rooted up and thrown aside. ‘ The boar out of the wood 
doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour it.’ 
The weeds of error have grown rank and luxuriant in the soil 
from which evangelical truth has been excluded. Planck, Staiid- 
lin, Gabler, Ammon, Krug, Schott, Nitsch, Réhr, Tzschirner, 
Augusti, Zimmermann, Bohme, Baumgarten-Crusius, Léfter, 
Henke, Wegscheider,—these, with a host of others, have been 
philosophising and theorising upon Divine truth, some in the 





© Can the impiety and folly of subjectivism go further than in Hegel who avers 
explicitly (ausdriicklich) that God does not know himself at all, has no existence 
at all, until he arrives at a consciousness of himself in men ? 

‘Gott kenne sich selbst gar nicht, sey gar nicht vorhanden, sondern komme erst 
in den Menschen sich selber zum Bewusstseyn,’ &¢.—Die Deutsche Literatur von 
W. Menzel, i. 316. 

We detest the style of scorn and banter in which Menzel’s book is written, but 
have been indebted to his four full little volumes for much information. 
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department of criticism, and some in that of dogma, until of the 
seamless robe of revealed religion scarce one Tagmeent remains 
which has not suffered from their violence. 

The latest form of infidelity, and that which bids fairest for a 
wide acceptance, is doubtless that denominated the mythic, from 
its professing to find in the superhuman machinery of the Scrip- 
tures, not the interposition of a God, but fabulous representations 
of long past incidents, made, it may be, with entire good faith on 
the part of the chronicler, but nevertheless having no claim to 
historical reality. The idea is not a new one, but its systematic 
application to the Old and New Testaments is, it must be owned, 
a melancholy phenomenon reserved for the ‘ scoffers’ of these 
‘last days’ to show.* Its connection not remotely with the philo- 
sophies we have named, and the unprecedented development it 
has received in the remarkable volumes of Dr. D. F. Strauss, on 
the Life of Christ, will justify a little amplification. The prin- 
ciple received as an axiom in reference to profane literature and 
history which Heyne has so tersely expressed—‘ A mythis omnis 
priscorum hominum cum historia tum philosophia procedit ’*—has 
been forced into the service of interpreters of the Bible; nor is 
there room to complain that it has not been vigorously worked. 
If the knowledge of the infidel party were equal to their industry 





4 The strangest form of the Myth with which we are acquainted presents itself 
in a work bearing the lofty title ‘La Vérité” and published nearly a century 
back. Its language, its scholarship, and its infamy proclaim its natal soil to be 
France, and its author from among the servants of the beast. The full title is 
‘Les Mysteres du Christianisme approfondis radicalement et reconnus physique- 
ment vrais.’ ‘Le nom de la verité declarera sur chaque feuillet de ce livre, qu’elle 
seule en a dictée le contenu & celui qui le met an jour: il devoit ce tribut & sa 
gloire. L’ordre que demandoit cet ouvrage a nécessité sa division en deux parties: 
chaque partie forme un volume. 

‘La Ire developpe l’Histoire Genesiale du monde; base des saints livres qui 
constituent l’Ancien Testament des Chretiens. 

‘ La 2de eclaircit les 3 grands mysteres, ainsi que les 4 evangiles de Jesus ; base 
de nos 7 sacremens, de tous nos dogmes theologaux et de toutes les ceremonies de 
notre Loi nouvelle.’ 

In this work the whole evangelical history is resolved intoa generative myth, by 
the adoption of a philological cabbala—to whose unscrupulous legerdemain as to 
the almightiness of God ‘all things are possible.’ The ingenuity this scheme dis- 
plays is contemptible, its profaneness palpable—but its opposition to the historic 
truth of the Gospels no greater than that of Strauss and his compeers. We shall 
furnish a sample of the insane etymologies on which the myth is built, the applica- 
tion of which is to be surmised rather than to be explained : 

The Virgin Mary—Mdpn ta—manus unica; also Mapripwy ta—testium vis et 
vox. 

Jesus—'Inor obcia—mittit existentiam. 

Christ—Xpiords iords—unctum malum. 

Galilee—Ta-A:A-ala—Generandi cupidinis terra. 

Bethlehem—as a place has only a mythic existence. Its true meaning is found 
in its elements Bia, robur, 400s, domicilium, Aéas 4uwv—lapidis jaculator. 

¢ Ad Apollod, Athen. Biblioth., note, p. 3. 
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and zeal, they had turned the world upside down long ago. The 
children of this world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light. They are as diligent in their vocation to overthrow 
the religion of Jesus as their means ‘are unscrupulous, unrelaxing 
effort thrusting home the point which hatred employs. From 
different motives in a few cases, but from dislike to revelation in 
most, various writers of modern Germany have found myths or 
legendary recitals from the beginning of the Old Testament to 
the close of the New. As the philosophers used to defend their 
assailed heathenism by declaring its fables instructive allegories 
or pious legends, so some conceived they were defending the cha- 
racter of Holy Writ when they patronized an allegorical or 
mythical interpretation of its wonders ; but the greater part have 
been scarcely concealed enemies of the truth. Although Eichhorn 
interpreted the Scriptures on other principles, yet even he found 
a mythic element in the narrative of the fall, and discerned under 
the garb of fable the philosophic truth, that the longing for undis- 
covered good is the bane of man and the source of all evil in the 
world.‘ 

Semler had already regarded the histories of Samson and 
Esther as myths. Gabler,‘ formerly joint editor, with Haenlein, 
Paulus, and Ammon, of the Neuestes Theolog. Journal, and after- 
wards conducting the same periodical alone, patronized the mythic 
view. Schelling" was a mythist; Wegscheider' a mythist ; 
Ammon* a mythist; Kayser a mythist; Vater™ a mythist ; 
Bauer" a mythist; Krug°® a mythist ; De Vatke » a mythist ; De 
Wette a mythist ; Bertholdt and Sieffert mythists ; and above and 
beyond all, David Frederick Strauss a mythist. The myth has 
been distributed into various kinds and called by different names, 
the philosophical, the historical, the etymological, the poetical, and 
so forth, in order that it may accommodate itself to the various 
exigencies of hermeneusis, and unravel every knot of the marvel- 
lous in the book of God. ‘The Bible is thus a book of fables, but 
not like A’sop or the Hitépadesa; not like its parables or pro- 
verbs, allegorical fables curiously constructed to convey moral 
lessons in an interesting guise ; no, but philosophical and poetical 
fables, the natural growth of the human mind under the given 
circumstances that produced them. The actual personal history 
of Jesus of Nazareth developed itself into the forms in which we 
now receive it through the four Evangelists, when it came to be 





f Allgemeine Biblioth. LEinleitung in das A. T. 

8 Recens. von Paulus Commentar. W. T. I. 1801. 

4 Ueber Mythen, in Paulus Memorabilien. ‘' Institutiones Theol. Chr. Dogmat. 
k Ammon in Pott and Ruperti’s Sylloge. m Vater, Ueber den Pent. 

" Bauer, Ueber Mythen. © Krug. Henke’s Museum, P Einleit. in d. N. T. 
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looked back upon through the haze of the generations that must 
have elapsed before it was committed to writing. As objects 
seem large, or appalling, or sublime, in proportion to the mistiness 
of the intervening air; so the wonderful teacher of Galilee, who 
awakened so much interest by his life, and still more by his death, 
filled the field of vision of the Christians of the second century 
with marvels, the creations of their wondering and loving minds, 
rather than with simple facts and moral doctrines. That this is a 
sufficient account of the character of our Gospels Strauss contends, 
and holds himself exempt from the task of separating the real 
from the fictitious in the history of Christ. And in support of his 
general view that much of the basis of the Christian religion is 
mythical, he alleges that all existing religions are mythical; and 
it were contrary to analogy to suppose Christianity alone free from 
myth. We pr ater heathenism to have its myths relating to 
its deities, and Islamism in regard to its prophet ; why then not 
Christianity in regard to its founder? But it is urged in reply, 
the documents of the Christian religion have been written by eye- 
witnesses of the events which they record, consequently legend had 
not sufficient time to wrap them in its folds or tamper with their 
historical fidelity: to which he rejoins, the date of the sacred 
books is an open question, still unsettled ; and their early date is 
a mere assumption. Could their early date be demonstrated, he 
concedes that it might alter his position. 


‘It would most unquestionably be an argument of decisive weight 
in favour of the credibility of the Biblical history could it be indeed 
shown that it was written by eye- witnesses, or even by persons nearly 
contemporaneous with the events narrated. But this alleged ocular 
testimony or proximity in point of time of the sacred historians to the 
events recorded is mere assumption.’ 

By the ground Strauss here takes he reduces his mythic theory 
to the test of ordinary Biblical criticism, and rests its tenableness 
on the later or earlier date of the evangelical books. But in 
point of fact no concession is made, as the closing words of the 
quotation prove. He prejudges the whole question, and leaves 
no room to believe that ever so early a date of the Gospels would 
alter his opinion as to their mythical character. For instance, he 
lays down rules whereby we may ascertain the presence of the 
myth in any narration of the life of Jesus—rules that would 
exclude miracle from an autograph of our Lord just as well as 
from a memoir. His starting-point, like that of the naturalists, 
is ‘THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES,* whence it is easy to con- 
jecture what will be the nature of the rules which shall indicate 





4 Strauss, Life of Jesus. Introd. § 13, * Introduction, § 13. 
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the intrusion of myth into history. They are in brief these, and 
these are the clew to his whole elaborate work :— 

1. When the narration is irreconcileable with the known and 
universal laws which govern the course of events: e.g. When 
we meet with an account of certain phenomena or events of which 
it is either expressly stated or implied that they were produced 
immediately by God himself (divine apparitions, voices from 
heaven, and the like), or by human beings possessed of super- 
natural powers (miracles, prophecies), such an account is in so far 
to be considered as not historical. And inasmuch as the inter- 
mingling of the spiritual world with the human is found only in 
unauthentic records, and is irreconcileable with all just concep- 
tions ; so narratives of angels and of devils, of their appearing in 
human shape, and interfering with human concerns, cannot pos- 
sibly be received as historical. 

2. When the law which controls the succession of events is 
violated : e. g. If we are told of a celebrated individual that he 
attracted as much notice at his birth and during his childhood as 
in his manhood ; if his followers in a moment recognise him for 
all that his extraordinary pretensions claim, and pass in an hour 
from the extreme of despondency to the height of joy—this is not 
to be regarded as history,—this is opposed to all psychological 
laws; as also that the Sanhedrim should believe the story of 
Christ’s resurrection and not punish the sleeping guards, and that 
long discourses should be retained in memory and recorded as 
those of Jesus in the evangelical narrative. These tests, however, 
that regard the laws of mental action must be cautiously applied, 
as men of genius and vivid minds possess idiosyncrasies that may 
account for almost any inconsistencies. 

3. A positive historical contradiction will evidence the presence 
of legend. Or 

4. When the differences in sundry circumstances are so great 
in the narration of the same account, such as time, place, number, 
names, etc., that both cannot be true, legend may be supposed to 
have been busy there. 

5. If the form of narration be poetical, and the actors con- 
verse in hymns, or in a more diffuse and elevated strain than 
persons in their situation might be expected to do, that cannot be 
regarded as historical. 

6. If the contents of the narrative strikingly accord with ideas 
pre-existing in the minds of the people from whom it proceeded, 
such ideas being rather the fruit of their conceptions than their 
experience, it is more or less —— that it will be found of 
mythical origin: e.g. If the Jews are known to have been fond 
of representing their great men as born of parents who had _ 
ong 
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long childless, one is led thereby to suspect the historical truth 
of the narrative of John the Baptist’s birth; and again, when it 
is known that the same people saw predictions in all the writings 
of their poets and religious teachers, and in the lives of their 
holiest men types of the Messiah—when we read in the life of 
Jesus incidents evidently shaped after these prototypes, we cannot 
but believe there is more of poetical than historical truth present 
here.* 

Under the guidance of such premises as these, it will be readily 
conceived that Dr. Strauss finds little difficulty in almost wiping 
away the evangelical narrative altogether ; for it consists in a great 
degree—in every substantial sense—of those very elements of mi- 
racle which he denounces as myth. Never was such wholesale 
demolition as he perpetrates. The besom he employs is ‘ the besom 
of destruction ’—destructive of historical Christianity, destructive 
of revelation, for if there was no later, there certainly was no 
earlier revelation—destructive of faith, hope, immortality, and 
heaven. What must we think of a theologian and professor of 
divinity who writes thus—‘ A life beyond the grave is the last 
enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose, and if possible 
to vanquish’ ?* Vet, sinning as he has done against God, we should 
not wonder that he sins also against his kind, and filches with 
Promethean craft the fire of immortality from his brother man, 
who amid the sorrows of life finds this his consolation, that 


‘ Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven !’ 


Applied to the Gospels, Strauss’s system destroys the historical 
verity of the accounts of the Annunciation of John the Baptist, 
the Davidical descent of Jesus according to the genealogies, the 
supernatural conception and its attendant circumstances, his birth 
and early years, his visit to the temple and education, the rela- 
tions between Jesus and Jobn the Baptist, the baptism and temp- 
tation, the locality and chronology of his public life, the Messianic 
office of Jesus, the disciples of Jesus, his discourses in the three 
synoptic Gospels and in the fourth respectively, the events of his 
life exclusive of the miracles, the miracles themselves, the trans- 
figuration, the-discourses in anticipation of suffering, treachery of 
Judas, last — agony in the garden, arrest, trial, condemna- 
tion, and crucifixion, prodigies attendant on the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, the ascension with all that precedes and attends 
it. All these are shown to be so completely impregnated with 
the mythic that the merest shadow of a shade of truth may lie at 
the bottom of these legendary tales, at the same time they possess 





* Life of Jesus. Introduction, § 16. 
t Christliche Glaubenslehre, &c. &c., 1840. 
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the secondary truthfulness of correctly representing the idea the 
early Church entertained of Christ. To call such a system Chris- 
tian, or such an expositor a believer, would be an abuse of either 
term. Unconcerned about that allegiance to Christianity which 
his garb and profession might exact, Strauss voluntarily assigns 
himself a place amongst its enemies. He thus speaks of 
himself in another work: ‘ With the conviction that the truth 
of the evangelical history is neither altogether nor in part 
tenable with philosophy, but must be entirely left free to the 
scrutiny of historical criticism, I would take my post upon the 
extreme left of the Hegelian School." After this spontaneous 
abnegation of Christianity in the sense in which it is generally 
held, it were waste of words to discuss where we shall put him. 
Here, therefore, we must leave him.* 

After the survey we have just taken of the state of religion in 
Germany and the serious deterioration it has undergone in the 
hands of certain of its professed teachers, it may be thought not 
unsuitable to inquire what have been the causes that have issued 
in this deplorable condition of affairs. How comes it that true 
religion, which in all other countries wears but one aspect, one of 
conscious progress and cheerful anticipation, should appear to 
have been losing ground in the birthplace of the Reformation and 

radually failing in its hold upon the general regard and esteem ? 

s Christianity dying out, and will Germany be its place of inter- 
ment, the cave of Macpelah for the lifelong companion of our 
pilgrimage? Far from it, we deny the premisses and dissent 
from the conclusion. We record our solemn conviction, upon a 
review of the whole case of continental religion, that it is not on 
the wane, that it is not putting on ‘the sere, the yellow leaf; 
nay, are assured that the religion of the Lord Jesus in Protestant 
Germany is buoyant with vigour and rife with promise, never more 
than, never so much as, now. 

At the same time we must allow that the portrait we have 





" From Dr. Beard’s Strauss, Hegel, and their Opinions. 

* We cannot but regret that any competent person should have taken the pains 
to translate Strauss’s work into English, and that any respectable publisher should 
have brought it out in this country. Not that it has not been and will not be suf- 
ficiently answered, but it will do mischief in quarters where the answers to it will 
never reach. It is an abuse of the freedom of the press to employ it in writing 
down revealed religion, robbing man of his sustaining hopes, and morality of its 
firmest stay. We could not, indeed, bring ourselves to the despotism of fettering 
that freedom, nor to the barbarism of denouncing the Phenician invention, letters— 

‘Phenices primi, fame si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris ; 
but we should have been proud of the good feeling and good sense of our country- 
men if they had left the patronage of Strauss to the low infidel party whose claim 
to learning and honesty, good sense and good feeling, are about upon a par. 
VOL. II.—NO, IV. x drawn 
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drawn of treachery and unfaithfulness in the high places of 
theology and literature in that land is such as should awaken pain 
and call to exertion. We cannot reiterate our indignation in 
tones sufficiently loud that the betrayers of the ark to the Philis- 
tines should be the men specially intrusted with its defence. 
Eichhorn, Semler, Ernesti, Gabler and his colleague Griesbach, 
Michaelis, Gesenius, Paulus, Bretschneider, Henke, De Wette, 
Wegscheider, and a host besides, down to Strauss, were of the 
clerical order, and most of them professors of divinity. Our hope 
is in the masses, who are yet sound in the faith. They yet 
believe that ‘God spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets,’ and that these holy men of God spake ‘as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’ They yet believe that ‘for us men 
and for our salvation’ the Son of God was born in Bethlehem, 
‘a Saviour—Christ the Lord! They yet believe that there is 
something more than trope and metaphor, allegory and parable, 
accommodation and exaggeration, legend and myth, in the 
miracles and doctrines of the Bible. They are reasonable without 
rationalism, unsophisticated without naturalism, believers in the 
Most High without deism, and true philosophers without Pan- 
theism. There must be religious life to a vast amount amongst 
those who have been so visibly and extensively moved by the 
recent attempt at a reformation from Rome. ‘The language of 
the Bible has established—the invaluable Jewish books have esta- 
blished, to the heart and conscience of the world, what philosophy 
never could enunciate and philosophy never can peed se 
distinct individual personality and agency of God. It is confessed 
that the Old Testament Scriptures have done so at the sacrifice 
of a philosophical terminology ; they have not been solicitous to 
express their marvellous doctrines concerning the divine nature in 
the language of abstractions, but it is their glory that they have 
just done what it was most important they should do—marked the 
individuality, creative power, and controlling providence of God 
in such terms as made it impossible to confound him with his 
works, to reduce him to an ideal conception or a logical expres- 
sion, or, in any moment or mood to forget Him. 2 the Bible 
God stands out distinct from all, beyond all, over all the agents 
and objects in the universe,— 


‘The Maker and Monarch and Ruler of all !’ 


He appears the creator of all creation, the causer of all causes, 
the effectuator of all effects, but as remote from these, as incapable 
of confusion with them, as the motive power with the body moved, 
as the hand that turns the wheel with the helm that guides the 
ship. The thunder awakes our wonder, but that is not — 
anc 
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and at the blast we stand appalled, but that is not God; He is 
something more and higher than these: but at the still small voice 
our hearts are glad, for there is God (1 Kings xix. 11-13). No 
natural agent, great or small, is God. The fire and the wind, 
light and electricity, are his ministers that do his pleasure, but 
they bear no resemblance to Him, who is Lord of them all. God 
is a spirit, whom no eye hath seen or can see, the blessed and only 
Potentate, King of Kings and Lord of Lords. How grandly and 
how properly is the distinct objective existence of this spiritual 
God, and his omnipotent energy brought out in that lofty strain 
of Isaiah, in this point but the counterpart of the other inspired 
authors. (Isa. xl.) :— 


‘To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the Holy 
One? 

Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their hosts by number ; he calleth them all by names, 
by the greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power; not one 
faileth. 

Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid 
from the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God ? 

Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary ? there is no searching of his understanding. 

He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint.’ 


This style of biblical instruction has been too long and deeply 
imbedded in the heart of the German nation to be either under- 
mined by the stealthy advances of a philosophical idealism or torn 
up by the violent assault of an unscrupulous infidelity. We 
repeat it, our hope under God is in the masses of the people. 

Nor must we leave out of the account of our encouragement 
derived from them, the new agencies which modern times have set 
to work for the religious amelioration of the people of that in- 
teresting country. Originating with ourselves, Bible and Tract 
Societies have not been confined to Great Britain, but have trans- 
ported their simple yet most effective machinery beyond the 
German Ocean, and are turning there, as with ourselves, the raw 
material of a fallen nature into a fabric fit for the master’s use. 

It cannot be that nearly ten millions of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, in whole or in part, have been issued on the continent 
of Europe within the last thirty years without desirable results 

x 2 ensuing ; 
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ensuing ;.nor will the other seed of a more directly evangelical kind 
fail to produce its expected fruit. We look with most hopeful eye to 
the ingathering of a large harvest at some coming day in return 
for the labour and faith and prayer now expended upon the evan- 
gelization of the world. From many causes Germany may not be 
the earliest field to repay our toil. Nevertheless, even there the 
corn will ripen beneath the sun, and there the wain will reel 
beneath its load, and there the heart of the husbandman will 
dance with ‘the joy of harvest.’ But ‘here is the patience of the 
saints.’ 

Having emphatically denied, and attempted to show some 

reason for denying, that religion is running a backward course in 
the Protestant kingdoms on the Continent, a conclusion seemingly 
inconsistent with the revelations of this paper, we now resume our 
purpose of observing upon the probable causes of the wide de- 
parture from the faith of the Gospel on the part of those who 
have been here reflected on. And as it will clear the ground for 
what we have to say on this head to state what we deem not the 
causes of it, we will at once proceed to our deliverance upon that 
oint. 
' We differ, then, toto carlo, at first starting and throughout our 
whole career, with Mr. Dewar and all of his school, who allege 
the Protestant principle of the private judgment of Scripture to 
be the pregnant cause of all the rationalism of Germany, putting 
the tradition of the Church instead of the Scriptures of God. 
Thus writes this divine :— 


‘ With the philosophy of Wolff commenced that series of systems 
and theories which have continued in rapid succession to arise and to 
be exploded ; each of which in its turn has been made, what Catholic 
consent alone ought to be, the guide and the rule by which the faith of 
Christians is to be framed, according to which the sense of the Bible, 
nay, the authority and the truth of the Bible, is to be judged and deter- 
mined.’—p. 87. 

Again: ‘There are doubtless very few among those who in Eng: 
land contend for the right of exercising their own judgment in the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, who would not shrink from a 
system of which they saw a denial of their inspiration forming a part ; 
and yet how will they prove this doctrine? Will Scripture prove its 
own inspiration? Does it anywhere claim to be inspired? It would, 
I think, be difficult for them to prove either of these positions. 

‘We have seen how difficult it is to maintain the doctrine of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture without appealing to the proof afforded 
by the concurrent testimony of the Catholic Church. We have found 
that there are two principal objections raised by the Rationalists of Ger- 
many, which, it must be confessed, are unanswerable. The first is, that 
- there is no passage of Scripture which distinctly asserts the whole to be 
inspired ; 
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inspired ; there is not even a single book of the New Testament, ex- 
cept perhaps the Revelation of St. John, which professes to emanate 
directly from God. The second objection is, that if there were such 
assertions in Scripture—if the meaning of such passages as may seem 
to bear upon the question were clear and distinct—yet it would be a 
proof which is logically inadmissible.’—pp. 117, 118. 

‘ We cannot be surprised at these practical results of the principles 
of Rationalism. We cannot be surprised that every pure and noble 
feeling was blunted by the cold sceptical nature of that religious be- 
lief, or rather unbelief, which is, and ever will be, the ultimate conse- 
quence of the exercise of the boasted right of private judgment. And 
can we wonder that there were some among the sons of Germany who 
saw and acknowledged the utter hopelessness of anything but evil 
springing from this evil principle ?’--p. 146. 

And so on, ad nauseam, in repudiation of the only principle 
which justifies his own Protestantism, and in imitation of the 
unholy tactique of the Romish church, whose incurable scepticism 
invalidates all evidence whatsoever, in order to induce the implicit 
submission of the understanding to her sway. On the Self-asserted 
inspiration of the Scriptures we could say much, and might defend 
at length the right of private judgment, were this ‘an occasion 
meet ’—but must confine our further notice of Mr. Dewar’s in- 
teresting enough little compilation to one remark, corrective of a 
sophism or mistake running through the whole of his statements, 
concerning those who hold the principle he abhors. He maintains 
that they reject altogether the testimony to the doctrines and text 
of the Hol Scriptures furnished by the consent of the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Dewar must have read our faith upon this point in 
different manuals from any which we have studied, for all the 
Protestant divines, with whose works we are familiar, distinctly 
declare that the voice of the Church is invaluable in the settlement 
of many points, especially of the canon ; but then we only receive 
it in any case as an evidence, and nowhere as an authority. The 
Church witnesses, but the reason enlightened by Scripture decides. 
This surely, and not Mr. Dewar’s caricature, is the correct repre- 
sentation of the matter. 

Nor, again, is the application of reason to the solution of re- 
ligious questions the cause of Rationalism, nor the critical study 
of the Scriptures, nor philosophy—no, not one, nor all—reason is 
good, criticism good, and silninles good—therefore we must 
seek elsewhere for the origin of this monster Rationalism—and we 
find it in infidelity. This is the remote and primary cause. It is 
infidelity in one form or other making its way into every profes- 
sion, and at last finding admission into the theological. There 
are proximate causes, or predisposing ones, affecting this particular 
class. May we name two. The one is professional familiarit 
wit 
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with the sacred records, and the other is the intrusion of uncon- 
verted men into the ministry. 

Germany is the land which gave the Bible to the people of 
Europe, by the work of the Reformation, and the — 
labour of Dr. Luther. Like a powerful angel, the converted Monk 
came down and released not only Peter from the prison in which 
Anti-christ had bound him, but all the evangelists and apostles 
of our Lord, bidding them be for ever free, and no more stay 
their tongues from proclaiming the words of eternal life. Ever 
since that period the Bible has been not only the text-book of the 
preacher, and the common standard of appeal for himself and the 
hearer, but also a household guest with every family, a piece of 
furniture as essential to domestic comfort as the bed or board. It 
is the breast from which the babe has drawn its early nurture— 
the unadulterated milk (1 Peter ii. 2): it is the fountain into 
whose placid bosom the aged man has gazed, and seen mirrored 
there the purity, the peace, the joy of heaven. It is all this to the 
minister of the Gospel and the theological professor, and something 
more. It is his tool, hisimplement, his instrumentum artis, without 
which his voice has no charm, his hand no power. His occupa- 
tion throws him into a more than ordinary familiarity with it, not 
for the purpose of edifying himself, but instructing others, and the 
danger'to be apprehended is, that he may come always to scan it 
with a critical eye, to the complete abrogation of the devotional. 
If ever he be led to do so, his ministry is ruined, and his professorial 
teachings become pernicious. There is more in the Bible than 
vocables and various readings, than rhetoric and poetry, than the 
lower or higher criticism ; and he who forgets, because he no longer 
feels, its quickening and moral power, beneath which the living 
tendon of the sensitive soul thrills—he is a paralyzed and lost 
man as a leader of others. The belief is fifteen centuries old at 
least, but not the less true for its antiquity, that God does not 
reveal himself as Father and Son by the Divine Spirit, to those 
who only know him by modes of syllogistic reasoning.’ The 
teacher may be learned, graceful, eloquent, but he is blind, and 
leads the blind astray, and the highest purpose of Scripture teach- 
ing is abandoned, which is to make the man of God ‘perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.’ And where such a 
process as this is perpetuated through two or three generations, 
each succeeding one being worse than its predecessor, is it to be 
wondered at that Rationalism, which has gone paring away all 
that is beyond the grasp of its intellect and the frigidity of its 
feelings, till at last the entire superhuman element has been cut 
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off from the records of the Christian faith, should at length settle 
down in mere infidelity? To us the process seems so natural, that 
it could not be otherwise. First, the blade, Rationalism ; secondly, 
the ear, Naturalism ; and thirdly, the full corn in the ear, In- 
fidelity. The Bible could not become other than these have made 
it in the hands of such men. Approached coldly, dogmatically, 
perhaps reluctantly, for the purpose of critique or homily, it be- 
came to them a dry bone, the marrow of a divine origin or divine 
signification having been long sucked out, and being thus left to 
their rationalistic mandibles, ‘very dry.’ Nay, the book, though 
robbed of its divineness, scarcely retains with them the credit of 
a respectable human composition. It is contradictory, fabulous, 
childish, a thing to move one’s mirth in certain moods; the in- 
fallibility of the writers, a jest, a play upon one’s credulity; the 
whole might be described, as to their sentiment respecting it, and 
its influence on their life, as 


U U ‘ U ’ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 
MTAVTA YEAWS, Hai MWavTA KOVIS, Kab WavTa To pandev. 


The second cause which has contributed to the amazing growth 
and prevalence of Rationalism in Protestant Germany has been 
the intrusion of unconverted men into the ministry of the Gospel. 

Where a competent share of learning and subscription to a 
formulary of faith is the cheap and ready means of admission to 
public service in the church, that service furnishing a profession of 
respectability, and a humble, it may be, yet sufficient maintenance, 
many will enter by the open door who should not, and ‘the 
abomination that maketh desolate’ will enter with them. No 
truth is so intimately interwoven with the prosperity of religion, 
nay, none so essential to its very existence, as that the ministers 
of its sanctuary should be, each in his order, ‘ Holiness unto the 
Lord!’ Only to the clean are all things clean: to all besides 
their very heart and conscience will be defiled. ‘To such persons 
there will be always objects of greater moment and interests of 
dearer appreciation than the ministry they desecrate by their in- 
trusion, and the souls for whom they watch not, but will have to 
give account. Literature especially will have charms for them 
as men of education, either in the depth of its science or in the 
attractiveness of its fascination. The literature of the Bible will 
probably become their principal study from their professional bias 
and the nature of their position, but they know nothing of that 
sacred and awful spirit that should attend the contemplation of 
sacred things. hey loose not the shoes of their worldliness 
from their feet when they tread on holy ground, ‘ intruding into 
those things which’ they have ‘not seen, vainly puffed up by’ 
their ‘fleshly mind.’ The most trivial, as well as the most weighty, 
questions 
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questions will attract their attention and engage their research, 
and a positively exhaustive erudition will be expended upon ‘ trifles 
light as air.’ No one not conversant with the many voluminous 
Bibliothece published in Germany, could conceive the immense 
range of topics, small and great, embraced within their discussion, 
or the multifarious learning that has unworthily employed itself in 
the elucidation of some. Now, men thus minded and busied, are 
not the men to resist the onslaught of infidelity. These are not 
the teachers to inspire the people with an earnest and practical 
devotion, the surest safeguard of the faith, since they have it not 
themselves. The spirit of the Lord is to raise the standard 
against the enemy coming in like a flood, but these men, destitute 
of that spirit, the Canutes of the Gospel, sit in their easy chair and 
enjoy their literary leisure, while the tide of infidelity rises in 
terror around them, or their people are sinking in the deep of in- 
difference. 

Nay, some of these professed ministers become themselves the 
preachers of infidelity and apostles of Antichrist. How many a 
name that writes D.D. after it has been linked with the enemies 
of the cross of Christ! We have sufficiently guarded what we 
have said in a previous page against the belief that all whom we 
have quoted and condemned have been divines : too many have been 
such, but some have been unprofessional laymen and schoolmasters. 
But where they have been ministers of the sanctuary who have 
sacrilegiously lent their hand to its demolition, what tongue may 
tell the mischief they have done, the souls they have destroyed ? 
Like Samson, they themselves perish in the ruin they occasion ; 
but while they render this reluctant compensation to justice, it 
goes but a little way to repair the monstrous wrong they do. 
Compare their course with their supposed determination when in- 
vested with the holy office they have sought, and with their qpenly 
expressed vows at the altar of God, and who does not shesiles at 
the impiety of their procedure, and cry aloud in condemnation of 
their enormous sin ? 

But to the sin of infidelity, some, as if unconscious of the base- 
ness of the act, as if their infidelity had robbed them of their 
moral sense, have sought to cloak their unbelief under the garb of 
conformity to the formularies of the Lutheran church, that they 
might receive its pay as orthodox, while no more than deists or 
infidels in fact. Strauss would eat the church’s bread, while stealthily 
yet strenuously labouring to vitiate the church’s faith. He con- 
tends that a man may preach a Supernaturalist creed in compliance 
with the prejudices of the vulgar, and yet indulge himself in the 
utmost licence of speculation in private, nay, settle down in con- 
firmed unbelief. When Rohr, superintendent of the clergy of 
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Weimar, recommended the open declaration of infidelity on the 
part of the Naturalists, and their separation into a new sect distinet 
from the existing Christian churches, of his numerous abettors in 
his unbelief he found only one ready to pursue the honest track he 
prescribed. Temporal considerations, it were scarcely uncharitable 
to allege, have had some weight with Bretschneider, in inducing a 
recantation of the strange surmises of his Probabilia, when they, 
on his own confession, prompted his defence of German theology 
against the attack of Rose in his Cambridge Lecture. Persons may 
take advantage of the English clergyman’s publication, he says, 


‘To misrepresent the German theology, and also to ery down many 
respectable and highly esteemed divines as corrupters of religion, and 
thus do them much injury with statesmen, ministers of government, 
and princes, who usually learn such matters through the medium of 
other persons.” 


What have ministers of government, statesmen, or princes to do 
with opinions orthodox or otherwise in Protestant Germany ? 
Nothing whatever, save to give or withhold the emolument attach- 
ing to parochial tenures. But it was the same at Geneva, it is 
the same all over the world: the broad shield of subscription and 
ritual conformity is allowed to cover any deviation from truth and 
righteousness. Our impression of the morality of those who avail 
themselves of this disingenuous subterfuge is low indeed. The 
mystery of —, was long at work in the bosom of the Genevan 
clergy ere their Unitarianism was avowed, and their change of 
sentiment was zealously guarded from the detection of the sister 
communions of Europe as a ‘ secret which, if revealed at certain 
epochs, would have revolted the minds of men.’* So, too, the 
Congregational ministers of Massachusetts, whose sentiments had 
become Unitarian, owed their detection to the indiscretion of an 
Englishman, and not to their own candour. Over them and over 
their sleeping churches an angel of death had been silently passing 
during the night of their presumed orthodoxy, and ‘ when they arose 
early in the morning,’ at the bidding of a sympathizing observer, 
‘behold, they were all dead corpses,’ bereft of the life of evangelical 
religion, bereft moreover of the soul of integrity and honour. 

But ascribing, as even the best* of the Rationalists do not 
hesitate to do, without even seeming conscious that they are doing 
dishonour to them, unmanly compliances and deliberate and con- 
tinued deceptions to the apostles of our Lord and to our Lord 
himself, we need not be surprised if their rule of personal honesty 
and duty be very circumscribed or seriously defective. The tree 
is bad, how then can the fruit be good ? 





2 Geneve Religieuse, by Ami Bost. “ Wegscheider, Jnstit. Theol. 
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The task we prescribed ourselves is nearly done, our ‘theme’ 
will shortly die ‘into an echo.’ We have traversed with some 
pains a land of little promise ; have dipped somewhat deeply into 
the history of an unprofitable literature, although want of space 
rather than want of matter has prescribed the present limits to our 
researches, yet we neither regret the pains we have taken nor de- 
plore the effect of the survey on our own mind. We will not say that 
all Bretschneider’s probabilia are improbable, we have not found 
them so; nor Strauss’s legends all golden clouds, indebted for 
their brightness to his imagination, for such they are not ; we will 
not say that the Rationalists in their various orders, from the de- 
clared infidel up through the grade of Naturalism to the higher 
Rationalism that receives Christianity as a positive revelation, 
although not fully in the sense of the Supernaturalist divines, have 
not learning and logic, science and reason, for this were untrue. 
They are amply equipped with all that can contribute to form the 
accomplished scholar and divine, if we except the humility of 
children and the teaching of the Holy Ghost. They are in good 
sooth and in all verity richly furnished with all wisdom except 
that ‘which is from above.’ But the want of the moral qualifica- 
tions is the greatest want we are bound to deplore in the religious 
teacher, and their misapplied learning and carnal wisdom have 
made them the spoilers of God’s church. The plaint of Tertul- 
lian’s day is ours: ‘ Philosophi patriarche hereticorum, ecclesiz 
puritatem perversé maculavere doctrina.’ The pride of intellect 
and a false philosophy have led themselves astray, and made their 
errors and their influence pernicious to others. 

But the deluge is subsiding, and has been for the last twenty 
—_ The devastating tide has reached its spring, and the dry 

and of hope and purity, and truth and promise, has been showing 
itself higher and clearer every succeeding day, to the gladdening 
of the heart of God’s people and to the dismay of the unbelicver. 
The sun of vital religion is traversing Germany with a healing 
warmth in his beams unfelt since the era of the Reformation. The 
separate and collected works of Luther and Calvin are published 
in that country with an amazing acceptance. Students of theology 
are beginning to doubt whether they can do much better than sit 
at the feet of the great Gamaliel of the Reformation, their own 
magnificent Luther, or fire themselves with divine science at the 
altar of its Paul, the unequalled Calvin, who so much and so 
divinely 

‘in brevissimo curriculo 
Didicit, prestitit, docuit.’ 

The influence of the metropolitan university, with its fine corps of 
Christian professors, is widely felt, together with that of on 
suc 
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such as Halle and Bonn, where healthy influences prevail ; while 
the neologian universities are on the decline in reputation and 
general regard. The doctrines of grace are proclaimed with a 
fulness unknown for centuries ; and to this more than even to the 
powerful apologies for Christianity, which the assailants of it have 
provoked, do we look for the conversion of the bulk of the people 
to the religion of Jesus. The work of defence is well, is necessary 
in its way, but the use of the sword must never supersede the 
operation of building. To expose, to confute error, is unques- 
tionably the teacher’s duty, but to inculcate truth is his office. 
This ought to be the ‘one thing he does.’ Seeing then that the 
philosophy and infidelity of Germany have nearly discharged all 
their venom, exhausted. their strength, and are on their decline, 
while the true church of Christ is only awaking from the sleep of 
ages, to a sense of her responsibility, the discharge of her duty, 
the imminency of her danger, and the omnipotence of her re- 
sources,—as she girds herself for the conflict, we look most hope- 
fully on, knowing that the victory is secured to her by covenant 
and oath; that ‘He who sitteth in the heavens will laugh’ at 
every device of the enemy; that ‘the Lord will hold them in 
derision.’ Disasters of a minor class may occur, but not defeat. 
The scale of success may appear for a time to fluctuate, but the 
ultimate decision is fixed. Individuals may be sucked away into 
the vortex, destroyed by the violence or deceived by the smooth 
appearance of the waters, but the Church cannot be hurt. For 
amid all these seeming changes of fortune there is no chance dis- 
tribution of good or bad; and under the many-coloured coat of 
vicissitude one purpose is being wrought out in favour of the child 
beloved. 

‘The foundation of the Lord standeth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.’ 2 Tim. ii. 19, 

‘The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of isles 
be glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about him: righte- 
ousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne. A fire goeth 
before him, and burneth up his enemies round about. His lightnings 
enlightened the world; the earth saw and trembled. The hills melted 
like wax at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of the Lord of 
the whole earth, The heavens declare his righteousness, and all the 
people see his glory.’ Ps. xevii. 
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ON THE BURNING OF THE WORLD 
SPOKEN OF IN 2 Perer iii, 3—13. 


Translated from the Latin of Campecius VirrinGa,* by the 
Rev. Cuar.tes Wits, B.A. 


2 Peter ili. 3-13. rodro mp@rov ywéokovtes, Bri eAeboovta em’ eoxdrov Tay 
jmep@v ev eumarypovh eumaikra, kata Tas idlas airy émOuulas mopevduevor Kal A€yov- 
Tes’ ToD Cotw H emayyeAla THs mapovalas adtod; ap’ fis yap of marépes exouuhOnoay, 
mdyta otTw diamever dm’ dpxijs Ktivews. AavOdver yop airods todTo OéAovtas, Sri 
ovpayol hoa %xmara kal yh €& Haros Kal B? Haros cuvertaoa THE Tod Oeod Ady@, BF 
av 6 téTe Kéouos HdaTt KarakAvobels dmdAeTo. of St viv ovpavol kal H yh TE avTg 
Adyy TeOncavpiouévor eiod wuph, Tnpotmevor eis Hucpay Kploews Kal dawAclas TaY do<«Bav 
av0pérwv. ey 5¢ Todt wh AavOavérw suas, dryarntol, Itt pia Huepa mapa Kupip ds 
xtra érn kal xlrra &rn ds Tuépa pla. ov Bpadiver 5 xipios Tis emayyeAlas, ds Twes 
Bpadurira jyyotvrat, dAAG paxpoOumel eis Tuas, wh BovdAduevds Tas dmoddabat, dAAG 
mdvras eis petdvoav xwphoa. hker dt H hucpa Kuplov ds KAéwrns, év n of odpavol pa- 
(ndov mapercioovta, oroxeia 5& Kavootmeva AVOHTOvTa Kal yi) Kal Ta ev avTH epya 
karakahoera. rovTwy oby mdvtwy Avouévwy moramods Set bmdpxew duas; ev aylas 
dvactpopais kal eboeBeiais mpooduxavtas Kal omevSovtas Thy mapovolay Tis Tov Beod 
huepas, 80 Hv odvpavol mupovmevar AvOhTovTa Kai oToLXEla KaVTOUMEVA THKETAL Kaivos 


5é obpavods kal yiv Kawhy kata 7d émdyyeAua abtod mpoodoKadmer, ev ols Sixacoobyy 
KQTOLKEL 


Common Version.—Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying: Where is the promise of his 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and 
in the water: whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished ; but the heavens and the earth, which are now, by the same word are 
kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of un- 
godly men. But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some men count slackness; but is long*suffering 
to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repeut- 
ance. But the day of the Lord will come as a thief [in the night]; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burnt up. See- 
ing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be, in all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat? Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 








® From his Observationes Sacrae, Book iv. chapter 16. The full title of this 
dissertation contains the words: ‘Wherein is shown by solid reasons, that the 
apostle Peter, in the third chapter of his Second Epistle, where he mentions the 
coming of the Lord for the punishment of the godless by fire, is not to be under- 
stood of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, which is the opinion of some 
British theologians ; but of the last coming of Christ to judge all mortals, and of 
' the burning of the visible world that shall follow.’ The Observationes eee <4 
the 
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Tue apostle Peter, towards the end of the second Epistle which 
bears his name as the author, very clearly speaks of a certain 
coming of the Lord to punish godless men, and to shake the whole 
fabric of heaven and earth with a great noise, and destroy it with 
the force of fire. The heavens, according to the apostle, in that 
last time he speaks of, ‘ shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up ;’—in all which language 
his belief is expressed in chap. iii. 10, besides many other passages 
on that matter in the same context, which we shall cite presently. 
The ancient fathers everywhere suppose that the apostle in this 
discourse graphically delineates the state of things in the last age, 
—and the coming of the Lord thus spoken of, and the fire accom- 
panying the Lord’s coming, they interpret concerning the last and 
glorious coming of Christ Jesus, when he will appear from heaven 
as Judge of the dead and living, and inflict the last punishment 
on the wicked, fresh-fashioning at the same time this universe. 
Of the fathers of the earlier age, this opinion was held by Ter- 
tullian,” and especially Augustin, who treats largely of this matter 
in the books of the City of God. Of commentators on the Scrip- 
tures 





the elder Vitringa, the great commentator, must not be confounded with the Dis- 
sertationes Sacrae of his accomplished son, the heir of his learning and virtues. 
They are sometimes confounded, as both bore the Christian name of Campegius. 
Our Vitringa (the elder) was born in 1659 and died in 1722, and was professor of 
divinity and ecclesiastical history in the University of Franeker. He was one of 
the most learned and elaborate of the Dutch theologians. Of the work from which 
this dissertation has been translated, Orme in his Bibliotheca Biblica says: ‘The 
Observationes have been frequently reprinted, and contain an immense mass of 
miscellaneous and learned dissertation on difficult passages of Scripture, and on 
questions of sacred criticism, theology, and antiquities. Even a list of the subjects 
would occupy more room than can be spared in this work ; but they are all treated 
with great learning, and often with considerable originality, Some of the senti- 
ments, however, are not strictly correct; and perhaps prepared the way for the 
greater aberrations of the modern German theologians. Walch commends the Ob- 
servationes as specimens of exquisite erudition.’ It is our intention to have a few 
of the most interesting of these dissertations translated for the Journal of Sacred 
Literature —Eprror. 

> Advers. Mare. Lib, iii. ¢. xvii. 

© When they are judged who are not written in the book of life, and are sent into 
everlasting fire (what sort of fire this is, or in what part of the world or of the uni- 
verse it is to be, I think no man knows, unless it has happened that the Divine 
Spirit has taught him), then the fashion of this world shall pass away by the burn- 
ing of the fires of the world, as the flood was made by the overflow of the waters of 
the world. Therefore, as I have said, by that burning of the world, the qualities of 
the corruptible principles which were meet for our corruptible bodies, shall alto- 
gether pass away in the heat; and matter itself shall have those qualities, which by 
wonderful change shall be meet for deathless bodies; so that indeed the world 
made new and better, shall be well meetened for men even in the flesh made new 
and better.— City of God. Book xx. ch. xvi, F 

Peter has here said nothing of the rising of the dead, but much indeed of the ruin 
of this world. Also when commemorating the ancient flood, he seems in a manner 
to teach how far we must believe that the world will perish in the end of this +. 

or 
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tures in more recent times, I may here mention only Calvin,‘ 
Piscator, and amongst the Remonstrants (the Dutch Arminians), 
Vorstius. For to cite more would be superfluous. 

This 


For he says, that at that time, the world which then was, perished; not only the 
globe of earth, but also the heavens, which however, we understand to be those 
aérial heavens, the place and space of which was then encroached on by the water’s 
increase. Therefore all, or nearly all that air subject to wind (which he calls 
heaven or rather heavens, but those of course that are lowest, not those highest, 
where the sun and moon and stars are established), was changed to a moist nature; 
and in this way perished with the earth, the former face of which earth was of 
course obliterated by the flood. ‘But,’ he says, ‘the heavens and the earth, which 
are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men.’ Therefore the heavens and earth, that is, 
the world, which instead of that world which perished by the flood is kept in store 
from the same water, is itself reserved for the last fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. For he hesitates not to say that there will be a per- 
dition of men also by reason of some great change; when, however, though in 
everlasting punishment, their nature will remain. Perhaps some one may ask, if 
after judgment is done, that world will be consumed, until a new heaven and earth 
be produced instead thereof, even during its burning, where will be the saints, since, 
having bodies, they must be in some corporeal place. We may answer, that they 
will be inthe higher regions, whither the flame of that fire will not reach, as neither 
did the wave of the flood. For they will have such bodies, that where they wish 
there they will be. But made deathless and incorruptible, neither will they be 
afraid of the fire of that burning,—like as the corruptible and mortal bodies of the 
three men could live unhurt in the fiery furnace.— /d. ch. xviii. 

4 Calvin on verses 5,6. With one argument only he refutes the scoff of the 
godless, to wit, that the world once perished by a flood of waters, when notwith- 
standing it stood by the water. But since the history was sufficiently known and 
celebrated, he says that they erred willingly, that is, of their own accord. For they 
who infer the perpetuity of the world from its long-continued state, wickedly shut 
their eyes, lest they should perceive so manifest a judgment of God. The world 
certainly derived its origin from the waters; for chaos, from which the earth was 
produced, is called waters by Moses, Gen. i. 2. Then it was upheld by the waters; 
but the Lord employed the waters for its destruction. Whence it appears that the 
force of nature is not therefore of itself sufficient to cherish and preserve the world, 
as there is rather included therein the means of destruction, as often as it may 
please God. For we must always think that the world stands by no other power 
than of the word of God, and therefore that inferior causes borrow thence their 
virtue, and are in a manner acted on, so as to produce divers effects. Thus the 
world stood by the water; but the water by itself could do nothing, but was rather 
subject as an inferior instrument to the word of God. Therefore when once it 
pleased God to destroy the earth. the same water rendered its service as a deadly 
deluge. Now we see how greatly they err, who rely on the mere elements, as 
though perpetuity belonged to them, and their nature was not rather to be bent 
according to the Divine nod. With these few words, their perverseness is abun- 
dantly refuted, who arm themselves with arguments from nature to oppose God. 
For the history of the flood, Gen. vii. 17, is a sufficient witness that the whole order 
of nature is governed only by the command of God. It, however, seems unreason- 
able that he says, the world perished by the flood, when he had before mentioned 
heaven and earth. I answer, that heaven also was then drowned (submersum), 
that is, the region of the air, which is spread out empty between the two waters. 
For that distinction which Moses speaks of, Gen. i, 6, was destroyed ;—and the 
name heavens is often taken in this sense. If any one wish further information, let 
him read Augustin’s City of God, Book xx. 

Verse 7. He does not draw this as an inference. Nor had he any other object 
than to refute the subtlety of the scoffers concerning the lasting state of nature, such 

‘as we see many at this day, who with a slight sprinkling of the rudiments of = 
losophy, 
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This hypothesis, so certainly true, has been approved by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Burnet, who has lately composed with learning 
and ingenuity, ‘ The Sacred Theory of the Earth,’ forasmuch as 
while — treating of the burning of the world, he has nowhere, 
so far as I could observe, even questioned whether this passage of 
Peter is to be understood of that last burning of the whole of this 
globe of earth, but has everywhere supposed this as a ground of 
unassailable truth to his dissertation, especially where he expounds 
in the work this portion of Peter’s Epistle. 

And 


losophy, for which they give themselves out as great philosophers, only seek for 
profane speculations. But this, however, is clearly apparent from the above, that 
there is nothing unreasonable when the Lord foretells that the heaven and earth will 
one day be consumed by fire, since there is one rule for water and fire. For it was 
a familiar doctrine with the ancients that from these two great principles all things 
sprung. 

Verse 10. What follows concerning the burning of heaven and earth, needs not 
a long exposition, if we consider its design. For he does not here mean to treat 
subtilely of fire and storm, and other things, but only thence to infer an exhorta- 
tion which he presently adds, to wit, that we also should strive after newness of 
life. For he reasons thus, that heaven and earth will be purified with fire, that 
they may be suitable to the reign of Christ: therefore it is far more necessary that 
men should be renewed. Those interpreters are therefore wrong who spend much 
labour on subtile speculations, when the apostle accommodates this entire teaching 
to pious exhortations. Heaven, he says, and earth will pass away for our sakes ; 
does it then become us to be overwhelmed in the world, and not rather to aim at a 
holy and godly life? The defilement of heaven and earth will be purified with fire, 
though they be pure creatures of God: what then must we do, who are filled with 
so many pollutions? Inthe word edoeBelas, godlinesses, he uses the plural for the 
singular, unless we take it for acts of godliness. Of the elements of the world, I 
will say this one word, that they will be consumed only to acquire a new nature, 
while the substance remains, as may be easily gathered from Rom. viii. 21, and 
other places, 

¢ Thomas Burnet, LL.D. born 1635, died 1715. The curious and now obsolete 
work above referred to has the following passage :-— 

We suppose that the conflagration will end in a dissolution and liquefaction of 
the elements and all the exterior region of the earth ; so as to become a true deluge 
of fire, or a sea of fire overspreading the whole globe of the earth. This state of 
the conflagration, I think, may be plainly proved, partly by the expressions of 
Scripture concerning it, and partly from the Renovation of the earth that is to fol- 
low upon it. St. Peter who is our chief guide in the doctrine of the conflagration, 
says, 2 Pet, iii, 10,11, ‘Theelements will be melted with fervent heat;’ besides 
burning up the works of the earth. Then adds, ‘ Seeing all these things shall be 
dissolved,’ &c. These terms of liquefaction and dissolution cannot, without violence, 
be restrained to simple devastation and superficial scorching. Such expressions 
carry the work a great deal further, even to that full sense which we propose. 
Besides, the prophets often speak of the melting of the earth, or of the hills and 
mountains, at the presence of the Lord, in the day of his wrath. Isaiah xxxiv. 3, 
4; Ixiv. 1,2; Nahum i. 5; Psalm xevii. 5. And St. John, Apocal. xv. 2, tells 
us of a sea of ylass, mingled with fire ; where the saints stood, singing the song of 
Moses, and triumphing over their enemies, the spiritual Pharaoh and his host, that 
were swallowed up in it. The sea of glass must be a sea of molten glass; it must be 
fluid, not solid, if a sea; neither can a solid substance be said to be mingled with 
Jire, as this was. And to this answers the ‘lake of fire and brimstone,’ which the 
Beast and false prophet were thrown into alive, Apocal. xix. 20, These all refer 
to the end of the world and the last fire, and also plainly imply, or express rather, 
that state of liquefaction which we suppose and assert. 





Furthermore, 
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And yet there have not been wanting in this age, and there 
may be found now, those who are learned and skilled in Sacred 
Literature, who are far from understanding this digression of the 
apostle Peter of the last illustrious coming of Christ Jesus, to 
pass sentence concerning the life and character of all men, and 
either to destroy or change this our world, so long subject to 
vanity and the godlessness of mankind ; but rather understand it 
of the particular judgment to be inflicted by God on the unbe- 
lieving and godless Jews, and the coming of the Lord to overthrow 
their commonwealth, or ecclesiastical polity, which was done by 
the Romans. Thus among English divines, openly favouring and 
maintaining this opinion, are Lightfoot,’ Owen,’ and Cave ;" and 
even 





Furthermore, the Renovation of the world, or the new heavens and new earth, 
which St. Peter, out of the prophets, tells us shall spring out of these that are burnt 
and dissolved, do suppose this earth reduced into a fluid chaos, that it may lay a 
foundation for a second world. If you take such a skeleton of an earth, as your 
scorching fire would leave behind it; where the flesh is torn from the bones, and 
the rocks and mountains stand naked and staring upon you; the sea, half empty, 
gaping at the sun, and the cities all in ruins and in rubbish; how would you raise 
anew world from this? and a world fit to be a habitation for the righteous ; for so 
St. Peter makes that to be, which is to succeed after the conflagration, 2 Peter iii, 
13, and a world also without a sea; so St. John describes the new earth he saw, 
Apocal. xxi. 1. As these characters do not agree to the present earth, so neither 
would they agree to your future one ; for if that dead lump could revive and become 
habitable again, it would however retain all the imperfections of the former earth, 
besides some scars and deformities of its own. Wherefore, if you would cast the 
earth into a new and better mould, you must first melt it down ; and the last fire, 
being as a Refiner’s fire, will make an improvement in it, both as to matter and 
form. To conclude, it must be reduced into a fluid mass, in the nature of a chaos, 
as it was at first; but this last will be a fiery chaos, as that was watery ; and from 
this state it will emerge again into a paradisaical world.—Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, Book iii. ch, ix. 

Burnet afterwards explains the passage thus:—‘The apostle answers to the 
scoffers, that they willingly forget or are ignorant, that there were heavens of old, 
and an earth, so and so constituted ; consisting of water and by water; by reason 
whereof that world, or those heavens and that earth, perished in a delugevof water. 
But saith he, the heavens and the earth that are now, are of another constitution, 
fitted and reserved to another fate. And after these are perished, there will be new 
heavens and a new earth, according to God’s promise.” He expounds the passage 
at length, and argues for its reference to the ‘natural world.’ He says, ‘ The sacred 
basis upon which the whole theory stands, is the doctrine of St. Peter, delivered in 
his second epistle and third chapter, concerning the triple order and succession of 
the heavens and the earth. That comprehends the whole extent of our theory ; 
which indeed is but a large commentary upon St. Peter’s text.’—iv. 10, TRANS. 

* Work on Chronology, Part ii. p. 116. & Theolog. Lib. iii. cap. i. § 1, 2. 

h Peter tells us of these scoffers that should come in the last days; that is, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem (as that phrase is often used in the New Testament), 
that they should say, ‘ Where is the promise of his coming ? Which clearly respects 
their making light of those threatenings of our Lord, whereby he had foretold, that 
he would shortly come in judgment for the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish 
nation, This he now puts them in mind of, as what probably he had before told 
them of, viva voce, when he was amongst them. For so we find he did elsewhere. 
Lactantius assuring us, B, iv. ch. xxi.‘ That amongst many strange and won- 
derful things which Peter and Paul preached at Rome, and left upon record, this 
was one, that within a short time, God would send a prince who should destroy the 

Jews 
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even Hammond, who however holds the following opinion peculiar 
to himself. 

Hammond ' supposes that there is in this chapter a direct men- 
tion of the destruction of Jerusalem. For that judicial coming of 
Christ was mocked at by the profane of that time, v. 4, which 
therefore Peter proceeds with from v. 8, to the end of the chapter. 
In the verses between, however, the 5th, 6th, and 7th, he thinks 
that Peter indirectly mentions that last burning of the world. 
For Peter, in those clauses, a8’ Hammond thinks, refutes as 
by parenthesis the argument with which the profane scoffers, 
v. 4, had endeavoured to confirm their godlessness: to wit, ‘ since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were. This 
profane supposition, Peter, in Hammond’s opinion, refutes, first by 
the flood, then by the burning of the world; when he returns to 
the subject itself, and maintains the hope of believers concerning 
the overturning of the Jewish commonwealth. But this is an 
evident wresting of Peter’s language in a plain and clear 
matter, which has been carefully examined, and learnedly and 
solidly refuted by Le Clere* on this passage, so that we need 
say no more. Peter speaks in this chapter of a coming of Christ 
Jesus, one and of one Kind, to punish his enemies, and to change 
the face of heaven and earth. This coming must be either the 
coming of Christ to destroy the religious polity of the Jews, by 
punishing them through the Romans; or the coming of the last 
day to judge and severely punish all godless and wicked men, his 
enemies, and purify this world wherein we dwell, from the defile- 
ment of wickedness and evil. The latter opinion seems to me 
most true, which by leave of those who think differently, we will 
now strive according to our strength to confirm, that henceforth 
the meaning of this celebrated passage may be clearly settled 
amongst the lovers of truth. 

I think so, first, because Peter plainly says of those scoffers who 
mock at the hope of believers concerning the coming of the 





Jews, and lay their cities level with the ground, straightly besiege them, destroy 
them with famine, so that they should feed upon one another: that their wives and 
daughters should be ravished, and their children’s brains dashed out before their 
faces, That all things should be laid waste by fire and sword, and themselves per- 
petually banished from their own country : and this for their insolent and merciless 
usage of the innocent and dear Son of God,’ All which, as he observes, came to 
pass soon after their death, when Vespasian came upon the Jews, and extinguished 
both their name and nation. And what Peter here foretold at Rome, we need nat 
question, but he had done before to those Jews to whom he wrote this epistle, 
Wherein he especially antidotes them against those corrupt and poisonous principles, 
wherewith many, and especially the followers of Simon Magus, began to infect the 
church of Christ. And this but a little time before his death, as appears from that 
passage in it, where he tells them, i. 14, that he knew he must shortly put off his 
earthly tabernacle.—Cave’s Life of Peter, x. 6. 
‘ Commentary on the passage. * Annotations on Hammond, 
VOL. I1.—NO, IV. Y Lord, 
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Lord, not that they have come, but that they will come at last, éa’ 
ioyatou rdv muepwv, in the last days; since surely if Peter by ro 
toxatov ray yueodv, the last time, had intended the last time of the 
old economy, he ought to have said, that those scoffers had already 
come, because the apostle doubtless wrote this Epistle a few years 
before the overthrow of the Jewish state by the Rennes, at which 
time those scoffers must have already come, if any were to be 
looked for at all before the destruction of the Jewish common- 
wealth. For the Jews at that ‘time either were already or were 
presently to be involved in that war with the Romans, which 
proved mournful and fatal to their commonwealth. 

I grant, therefore, here that 1d toxarov tay juepaiv, ‘the last 
days,’ if taken indefinitely, may mean what the advocates of the 
other opinion wish, to wit, the last time of the old economy, which 
ended at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; or in 
general, even the time of the new economy, when the old economy 
is ended : bnt I deny that in this place that interpretation can be 
admitted, because by such an exposition Peter’s discourse would 
not be consistent with itself. Peter wrote this Epistle not long 
before that death which awaited himself. He underwent it two 
(or four) years, according to the opinion of the more learned, before 
the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth by the Romans, at 
which time Jewish affairs either had been or would presently be 
in disorder. How then could he write at that time that scoffers 
would come in the last times? Peter manifestly speaks of a thing 
to come after an intervening delay of no small time. 

What I have here stated, that Peter wrote this Epistle a short 
time before the overthrow of the Jewish state, may be regarded as 
most certain. For it is evident in this very Epistle that Peter has 
foretold his death-as something already near. ‘I know,’ he says, 
ch. i. 14, 671 taxiwn gor 4 amobeois Tod oxnvwouaros wou, that I 
must shortly put off [this] my tabernacle, as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath showed me.’ Therefore this epistle was written not long 
before his death. Moreover that Peter suffered crucifixion, 
according to Christ the Lord’s prediction, John xxi. 19, in the 
latter years of Nero’s reign, is an assertion in which the best 
chronologists, ancient and modern, agree, whether on the ground 
of the tradition of the ancient church, or of the comparison 
of history. Eusebius indeed refers the martyrdom of Peter 
to the fourteenth or last year of Nero’s reign, which corre- 
sponds to 67 and 68 of Christ, according to the vulgar era of 
his birth. This opinion is followed by Onuphrius, Baronius, and 
among others by Cestriensis, a most competent judge in such 
matters. But Epiphanius places Peter’s death in the twelfth year 
of Nero, during the consulship of Nerva Silianus and Vestinus 

Atticus : 
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Atticus: which is favoured by the catalogue of the ancient Pon- 
tifices, and amongst the scholars of our day by Henschenius, 
Papebrochius, Pagius, and Toynard. This year corresponds to 
A.D. 65. It is certain that by Christ’s prediction, Peter would 
die old. “Orav yegaons, says the Lord, ‘when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thine hands, and another shall gird thee,’ 
(the hands doubtless being bound to the transverse beam of the 
cross, when the cross was about to be carried by him to the place 
destined for his execution,” as already remarked by the learned,) 
‘and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’ The probability 
therefore is, that his life was prolonged until the latest part of 
Nero’s reign. And besides, when it is known both from the 
epistle of Clement (to the Corinthians, y."), and especially from 
the prediction of the Lord, and its interpretation added by the 
evangelist John, xxi. 19, that Peter, like his Lord, really ended 
his life on the cross, who could be reasonably induced to believe 
that that was done before the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero? This indeed, according to the conjectures of the learned, 
resting on probable argument (which cannot be rehearsed here, 
through fear of greater prolixity in this argument than is fit), did 
not happen before the tenth year of Nero. If any one chooses, 
with the Rev. W. Cave, to place the death of Peter also in the 
same year, it would amount to almost the same in my argument ; 
although the middle opinion, which throws the death of Peter to 
the twelfth year of Nero, pleases me the best. 

It may now be considered, as has been well proved by Pagius, 
that the warlike movements which proved fatal to the Jews, 
occurred in the thirteenth year of Nero, a.p. 66, and that Jerusa- 
lem was assailed by Titus, and overthrown with the Temple in 
70 of the vulgar zra ; then, according to the reckoning of Eusebius, 
that Peter wrote this epistle in the very torch of that ruinous war 
already fired among the Jews; but according to Epiphanius, 
Peter wrote it one year, according to Cave, three years before 
that pernicious war. If this be true, how could Peter speak in 
this his epistle, of ‘ scoffers of the last time,’ as if about to be mani- 
fested long after this time? Peter doubtless wishes believers to 





™ Another explanation is, that in crucifixion itself, the limbs and even the body 
were sometimes girt or bound to the cross. ‘The feet were occasionally bound to 
the cross by cords, and Xenophon asserts that it was usual among the Egyptians to 
bind in this manner, not only the feet but the hands.’—Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. 
‘ Crucifixion.’—TRansLATOR. 

‘The criminal was nailed or bound to the cross, The latter was the more pain- 
ful method, as the sufferer was left to die of hunger. Instances are recorded of 
persons who survived nine days. —Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, art. ‘ Crux.’ —TRANSLATOR. 

" Peter, by unjust envy, underwent not one or two only, but many travails, and 
having thus witnessed, departed to the destined place of glory. 

y 2 ‘ know, 
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‘know, first, S11 éAedoovras én’ éoxarou raiv Hueodv tumaixras, that 
there shall come in the last days scoffers, saying, ov torw % 
emaryyeria THs Magouoias adtov ; where is the promise of his coming ” 
Doubtless there were already, and had been a long time among 
the Jews, many Ox scorners, Ps. i. 1, who mocked at the hope of 


Christians, and lived in unrestrained “peas There were 
among the Christians themselves those who had departed from the 
faith of Christ Jesus, and yielded themselves to lusts, an example 
of whom already began to appear in the Gnostics, who, as time ad- 
vanced, would be more openly discovered. But in that space of 
two, four, or, if you please, six years, which preceded the ruin of 
the Jewish commonwealth, no new persons of that kind were, as I 
think, about to appear; and therefore if Peter had intended the 
scoffers and the godless of that time, he would have rather said, 
that scoffers of that kind were already in the world, and had come 
according to the prediction of Christ and the apostles, than that 
they would come in the last days. Nor had there been any mean- 
ing in these scoffers asking, ‘ where is the promise of his coming ”” 
for the overthrow of the Jewish state, when Judea was already 
heated by those movements, which all the wise easily saw would 
bring ruin on the commonwealth. And yet, which is especially 
to be noticed here, not only in this passage, but also in the context 
following, Peter speaks of the day of this judgment as something 
by no means near, but which as yet was subject to a long delay. 
For what else can be the meaning of what he says in v. 8? ‘ But 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day [is] with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ 
What need had Peter of producing as an example the delay of a 
thousand years, for the sake doubtless of sustaining the fainting 
hope of believers, if he knew what, as Christ’s apostle, he could 
know and take for granted, that the ruin of the Jewish common- 
wealth was to be looked for in a very short space of time? Why 
does he not rather plainly say, that there is no place for mockers 
to deride that expectation of believers from the so great delay of 
that Divine judgment, since that coming of the Lord is now in- 
deed near at hand, and those mockers will within a few years 
experience God’s avenging hand? The celebrated Cocceius, by 
whom everywhere the same opinion which I am maintaining in this 
dissertation is stated and defended in his commentary on this 
epistle (and truly I may not conceal the pleasure this affords me), 
well writes on this matter, that Peter, verses 8, 9, ‘hints that a 
long delay will take place ;? and that ‘ he intends that day in which 
God’s longsuffering will cease.’ That is precisely what we assert 

_and enforce. 

To this first of my reasons, which has, I think, been sufficiently 
illustrated, 
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illustrated, another may succeed, to wit, that the objection which 
these profane mockers brought against believers, and the answer 
provided for it by Peter, does not agree to the hypothesis of those 
learned men who here differ from the received opinion, nor can it 
be easily reconciled therewith. This we must prove in order. 

The objection which these profane scoffers brought against the 
hope of believers concerning the Lord’s coming to execute judg- 
ment and change the system (sxe) of heaven and earth, is ex- 
pressed by Peter nearly in these words :—‘ Where is the promise 
of his coming ? 20’ 4s yae oi maréges Exounnonoay, wavra oUTw Siapréver 
an apyns xticews, for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
thus (in the same state) from the beginning of the creation. By 
the fathers who are said to have fallen asleep, are doubtless to be 
understood the patriarchs (especially Enoch and Noah), and the 
prophets (especially David and Isaiah, whose words Peter quotes 
in the succeeding context of his discourse), who were thought to 
have predicted God’s future general judgment of all men, and the 
destruction of the present fashion of the world. But these 
mockers say, since the time that the fathers died, even from the 
earliest days of the world, the universal nature of things remains 
in the same position and order ; and therefore vain is the hope of 
believers concerning any such great change of things, or extraor- 
dinary judgment, as godly Christians looked for for their benefit 
and salvation. Let us now see whether this objection agrees more 
to our own or the opposite hypothesis. 

To proceed: what appearance does this objection make, if we 
suppose that Peter in this chapter speaks de wepixa, or of a par- 
ticular judgment, such as was God’s judgment to be executed on 
the Jews, and of the overthrow of a certain particular state, such 
as the Jewish state of course was, although formed by God in a 
manner peculiar to itself? Have ‘all things continued as they 
were from the beginning of the world,’ with regard to the civil or 
sacred existence of the greater number of the more important of 
commonwealths, which the world, from the time of the founders of 
empires, has seen as the most flourishing? So far is that from 
the truth, that, on the contrary, no one but a child can deny that 
there have appeared in the world very many and dreadful examples 
of God’s judgments in overthrowing the largest and most powerful 
empires, besides lesser polities and states, as the Jewish, and 
cities, as Jerusalem. Did not Nineveh, Tyre, Capua, Saguntum, 
Thebes, Carthage, sustain a fate most similar to that of Jerusa- 
lem, in the fall of which city was involved the overthrow of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical polity? Yea, who of those scoffers, even of 
the most profane mind, could be ignorant of or deny, that the 
Jewish polity was founded by Moses,and had been once already 
overthrown 
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overthrown by the Babylonians? Could they then say with re- 
gard to this polity, that ‘all things continued as they were from 
the beginning of the creation?’ Could it seem a new thing to 
them for the Jewish commonwealth to be destroyed by the Romans, 
which had been already overthrown by the Babylonians? Yea, 
did not the wiser of the Jews, even those of profane minds, fear, 
and easily foresee what was shown by the event to have been im- 
pending? But if it is supposed with us that Peter speaks in this 
chapter of a general judgment to be brought by God in the last 
time, and a future change of the system(cx7u«) of the world, not 
figuratively but properly so called, the force of this objection is 
evident to every one. e Christians, said the scoffers, preach and 
look for a burning of the (sublunary) heaven and earth, together 
with a coming of Christ from heaven to pronounce judgment 
solemnly on all men. But those things hardly deserve belief, as 
the world has remained in the same place and order for so many 
years and ages, without difference or remarkable change, and it is 
now a long time since the patriarchs and prophets who predicted 
those things, departed this life. Since their predictions have not 
yet met with their fulfilment, it is not likely to happen in the 
future. 

Let us now see what Peter answers to the difficulty thus brought. 
‘For this,’ he says, ‘they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of 
the water and in the water: 73) dv 5 rore xdomos Dats xatandrvodbels 
amwaeto; by which (the lower as well as higher waters, as Hammond 
rightly here observes) ‘the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished.’ Asif Peter had said,—why do those scoffers 
object to us, that the nature of things has always preserved its 
own order, without any extraordinary and remarkable change : 
when truly it is known from both sacred and profane history, that 
the globe of earth itself whereon we dwell, was of old, even‘all of 
it, overwhelmed in water by God’s dreadful and memorable judg- 
ment, that God might punish all the godless and wicked dwellers 
on earth? Who therefore can reasonably wonder much, that we 
believe and declare that this earthly globe will in the last time 
undergo some such destruction by jire as it has already experienced 
by water ? 

But if it is supposed that Peter speaks of the destruction of the 
figurative heavenly and earthly system (¢x%xu«) which is the dis- 
annulment of the ecclesiastical economy which Moses founded by 
Divine command ; then truly these words of Peter will have far 
less force and emphasis. For Peter will say, according to that 
hypothesis, that it is not an absurd belief that God will disannul 
the economy of the law founded by Moses, and overthrow the 
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commonwealth of the impious Jews, since already, of old, the world 
overflowed with water has perished. If indeed here by world be 
especially understood, men themselves, inhabitants of the world ; 
what need had the holy apostle to seek so far for what was obvious 
and plain? For first, there was no reason or shadow of reason to 
render it absurd to believe that the Romans would destroy the 
Jewish commonwealth, or that God would severely chastise the 
profane and godless Jews. Then, if notwithstanding, any one 
should, with no reason whatever, think that a thing improper for 
belief, what would have been easier for Peter than to seek an 
example in the former overthrow of the Jewish polity by the 
Babylonians? Why have recourse to the flood, in which, although 
God severely punished godless and wicked men (in which respect 
I acknowledge it bore a resemblance to the judgment executed on 
the Jews) ; there was, however, no ecclesiastical polity, which is 
equivalent to the figurative system of heaven and earth, overthrown 
or destroyed. But it is uncertain whether xoouos, ‘world,’ does 
not here really mean the frame of the sublunary world, and 
especially this our earth itself, which he had spoken of. This, 
Peter says, passed away, for at the time it really seemed to have 
‘ perished, overflowed with water,’ and it appeared with a new and 
different face after the flood. If this was the meaning of Peter in 
this passage, then truly these words of his can in no way be recon- 
ciled with the opposite hypothesis. For what has the destruction 
of a figurative heaven and earth in common with the ruin of a 
sublunary heaven and earth, properly so called ? 

But this itself suggests the ¢hird argument for the support of 
our opinion. Doubtless the apostle Peter speaks of a ‘heaven and 
earth’ of the same kind as were the heavens preserved by the 
word of God, and: the earth overflowed by the waters of the flood ; 
and therefore by heaven and earth here he does not intend us to 
understand the ecclesiastical system (sx%i2) of the Jewish people. 
Peter’s words in the following context are, oi 32 viv odgavol xal 7 vii, 
but the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same word 
‘ are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.’ Here evidently, ‘ the heavens 
and earth which are now,’ are by Peter distinguished from and 
opposed to the heaven and earth which were of old. But the 
heaven and earth which were of old, are that very fabric of the 
world of heaven and earth, as, preserved by the word of God, it 
appeared before the flood. This indeed is evident from verse 5: 
‘lor this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God 
the heavens were txaAas, of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water.’ If this is true and certain, as indeed it 
is most certain, how will this antithesis of the apostle be consistent 
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with itself? How will the heavens and earth mystically so called, 
be opposed to heavens and earth properly and truly so called? 
For opposition ought to take place between things of the same kind. 

Nor, moreover, could I easily persuade myself, that Peter in the 
simple and epistolary style, such as is and ought to be the diction 
of this Epistle, would, without at all warning us of a distinction, 
call the Mosaic economy, heaven and earth. In prophecy, whose 
adornment agrees with the construction of figures, that properly 
takes place ; as indeed the Mosaic economy is mentioned by this 
name in Haggai ii. 6, 7, as explained by Paul, Heb. xii. 26, 27. 
But the case is altogether different with Epistles, which require a 
diction perspicuous, plain and easy to be understood, unless any 
one might choose to call certain Apostolic Epistles, as those of 
James and John, by the name of prophecies, rehearsing in order 
the destinies of the New Testament church, as thus certain ge- 
niuses of our time love to play with the interpretation of God’s 
word. But that, as 1 for my part think, is plainly daeeQgoveiy ac’ 
8 dei Pgoveiv, thinking more highly [of themselves] than they ought 
to think. 

However, not to mention more which might be referred to here, 
we observe, fourthly, that Peter the apostle speaks in this context 
of that coming of Christ the Lord, before which those who are 
chosen in Ged’s counsel to be led to salvation, will have been 
called to a fellowship of gracious benefits, and will have obeyed 
that their calling ; which therefore cannot be the coming of Christ 
to destroy the Jewish polity, but must be the last coming of Christ 
Jesus to pass judgment concerning the state and character of all 
men. That this is altogether the truth, we are taught by Peter’s 
words in verse 9: ‘ The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, 
as some men count slackness ; but is longsuffering to us-ward, p7 
Rovronevos tives amortcba: &AKa wavras eis uctavoray yweroat, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to’ repent- 
ance. There were those who blamed the Lord’s long delay of 
that His bright coming, to bring salvation to the godly, ruin to 
the godless. For many Christians of that time were tinctured 
with an opinion that the Lord’s coming was near: and the scoffers 
pretended there was no reason wherefore the Lord should delay 
that coming of his. There isareason, says Peter. ‘ God willeth 
not that any should perish, but He wishes to lead gwavras, all to 
repentance.’ ‘These words of Peter agree so well and exactly to 
the hypothesis of the last coming of the Lord for the general 
judgment of all men, as not atall to the opposite opinion. Tor I 
beseech consideration, whether Peter’s language would be consist- 
ent thus: Christ has hitherto not executed judgment on the un- 
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all by repentance to salvation. For after the godless Jews were 

unished, were not many other men led to salvation by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel? In what way then could the accomplishment 
of God’s counsel concerning the chosen who were to be called, 
occasion delay to Christ’s coming for punishing the Jews? But 
it may be said, Peter does not here speak generally of all men as 
to be led to salvation by God's counsel, but of Jews alone. Peter’s 
meaning therefore is, that Christ delayed to come for the chas- 
tisement of the Jews, because he was unwilling that any of the 
Jews who were destined to salvation should perish, but wished to 
lead all to salvation. Well, be it so, although it is true that 
Peter’s language is by no means restricted, but will admit the 
widest interpretation. But let us try whether Peter’s declaration 
will hold good ; to wit, that God delays inflicting punishment on 
the faithless Jews, because He willeth not any Jews to perish, but 
to lead all (Jews effectually called according to God’s counsel) 
by repentance to salvation. Can, I ask, this declaration of Peter’s 
hold good? After the example of the Divine severity that was 
given in the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, were there 
no Jews converted to Christ Jesus, or after conversion, could they 
not be led to salvation? Did not many thousands of Jews, about 
the time that the Romans chastised the rebellion of the Jews of 
Canaan, settle in Egypt, Asia, and Greece? Were none of these, 
after the destruction of the Jewish commonwealth in Canaan, 
brought to repentance? On the contrary, it is likely that there 
were Jews, who when they beheld that hope fail them, which had 
hitherto rested in the Temple and Jerusalem, the citadel, as it 
were, of their religion, were by this very reason induced to em- 
brace the faith of Christ Jesus. The words of Peter cannot then 
be properly harmonized with the hypothesis of the opposite opinion. 
But with ours they can exceedingly well. For it is sufficiently 
evident, that after that last and general judgment which Christians 
look for, there will be no more place for repentance. All those 
who are chosen by the decree of God’s counsel, will then have 
been already called and brought to repentance. The reason 
therefore that the Lord delays His coming for a longer time, 
surely is, that His counsel concerning bringing all the chosen to 
salvation, may be fulfilled. This is Peter’s clear and plain mean- 
ing. After that time, ‘ God’s longsuffering will have been finished,’ 
as we have seen is well said by Cocceius. 

We have adduced sufficient arguments in favour of our hypo- 
thesis, although it would be easy to add others. Let us now 
briefly see what can be brought by learned men against it. But 
these are not all of one kind. Some are brought from Peter’s 
language itself, of which we have treated above ; others from the 
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subject itself, which, to those who are regardful of human reason, 
may seem more difficult to be apprehended and explained. 

ith Peter’s language two difficulties are connected by the 
learned John Owen ; which shall be given entire in his own words, 
lest they should lose any of their force from me :— 


‘ The apostle here speaks,’ says he, ‘ of a twofold world, the old one 
which had perished by water, and the present one to be consumed by 
fire ; after whose destruction he foretells the introduction of a third, 
in the thirteenth verse, xavove d€ ovpavore cal yijy Kawvhy, Kara rd 
érayyeApa abrov, tpocdoKmper, Ev otc Cexaoovyn Karouxei—Neverthe- 
less we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. In neither place does the 
apostle treat of a visible heaven and earth with regard to substance. 
For when the old world was destroyed by water, there remained never- 
theless the frame of the heavens and earth. That world therefore was 
the men living in the world. When they were extirpated by the flood, 
another world must be raised for the right discharge of the service of 
God. Moreover God laid the foundations of this world in Noah’s 
family : the building and adornment of the Jewish church completed 
the whole structure. And therefore that was the world which Peter 
foretold should be destroyed by fire; that is, in the prophetic style. 
So we read in Isaiah li. 15, 16, 1 am the Lord thy God, that divided the 
sea, whose waves roared : the Lord of Hosts is his name. And I have 
put my words in thy mouth, and I have covered thee in the shadow of 
mine hand, that I may plant the heavens, and lay the foundations of 
the earth, and say unto Zion, Thou [art] my people.’—Ocodoyovpeva, 
sive de Natura, Ortu, Progressu et Studio vere Theologia, iii. v. 2. 


The force of the argument by which the learned man supports 
his opinion, we see rests on this, that Peter speaks of the world 
that perished, by which world, he says, cannot be understood the 
frame itself of heaven and earth, which indeed was not destroyed 
by the flood, but rather men themselves, who perished in the 
flood, and after that time would be punished by fire. Respécting 
this we observe, i. That the consequence drawn by the learned 
man, to wit, that Peter by the world which perished by the flood 
understands men ; therefore he does uot speak of the visible world, 
—by no means follows, nor is admitted by me. For Peter, in 
treating of the flood that happened to the old world, does not use 
here the word world only, (which perhaps could here be taken so 
widely as to include men also,) but speaks plainly of the ‘ heavens, 
which were of old, existing by the word of God, and of the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water,’ which was overflowed 
in the flood. Owen has willingly past this over; which ought 
not to have been done. For what are those heavens produced of 
old, and existing by the word of God? And what is that earth, 
which ‘ of old mal out of the water and in the water?’ Are not 
these 
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these the frame itself of heaven and earth? By those heavens 
and earth can we possibly understand either men who perished in 
the flood, or the church system before the flood ? o friend of 
reason, I think, would say so; nor durst Owen say so plainly. 
Why then does he say that ‘the apostle does not treat of the 
visible heaven and earth?’ Yea, surely, the apostle does plainly 
and clearly speak of the visible heaven and earth. ii. Although 
without injury to our a it could be quite granted, to take 
the word world so widely here as to include men likewise, de- 
stroyed by the flood, yet it is indeed my opinion that Peter does 
not here intend that word to be taken so widely. With me it is 
a settled matter, that Peter by world intends here that frame of 
the sublunary world which in the preceding verse he had called 
heavens and earth. But, says the learned man, that frame of 
heaven and earth did not perish by the flood. But I reply, yea it 
did truly perish, according to Peter’s meaning and opinion. For 
Peter: means simply to say, that the order of nature was then 
disturbed, and the frame of this sublunary world also as it were 
dissolved. The waters, which had hitherto kept within the bounds 
marked for them by God at the first creation of this world, broke 
forth with great strength from the depths of earth, and brought 
ruin far and wide. The clouds, which had hitherto taken and 
held waters gathered from mists, with great meetness to mankind, 
outpoured them so largely on the earth, that the expanse of heaven 
seemed destroyed and broken to pieces. The earth, which had 
heretofore by God’s law lifted her head above the waters, now 
seemed wholly to have perished, as indeed it had perished. Thus 
the order of nature was altogether as it were overturned and dis- 
turbed, until God had satisfied His severity ; which godless men, 
living in Noah’s age, thought would never by any means happen. 
The substance of the sublunary heaven and earth did not perish, 1 
acknowledge. But that is what Peter neither means nor cares 
for. Neither will that take place by fire in the last time. For it 
is most certain, that the substance itself, or matter of heaven and 
earth, cannot be effaced or destroyed by fire. If God wished to 
destroy it, he would not employ fire. But what Peter means is 
this, that what God once determined on doing by water, that He 
might destroy the wicked, and fresh-fashion the earth cleansed 
from evil, even the same will be done by jire in the last time, and 
the order of nature be almost in the same way as it were dis- 
turbed. Flames will then enwrap all things, and blaze to the 
terror of the godless. Other things in this passage of the cele- 
brated Owen, which might be observed and discussed, concern- 
ing the new world and its foundations, as I study to be brief, 
I will here pass over. 
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Owen proceeds to seek a new argument for his own opinion 
from the words of Isaiah, quoted by Peter, in which God pro- 
mises to the church new heavens and a new earth, which, he con- 
tends, cannot be understood of the heavens and earth properly so 
called, but manifestly refer to the state of the church under the 
new economy. He says: 


‘The Apostle exhorts the faithful, since the consummation of the 
age (rov aidvocg cuvrédeca) had not yet arrived, to look for another 
world, new heavens and a new earth, according to God’s promise. 
That promise exists in Isaiah Ixv. 17, and in the same words in Ixvi. 
22. ‘* Behold,” he says, “I create new heavens and a new earth; 
and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind.” In 
these passages the prophet describes the state of the church after Christ’s 
coming, when God would “ take of the Gentiles for priests and for 
Levites,” as the words are, xvi. 21, that is, would found the Gospel 
ministry. Whence the state of the church, after the burning of that 
second world, was called “ the age to come,” and “ the world to come” 
(Heb. ii. 5; vi. 5). Thus then, the first or old world perished by the 
flood of water; the second, then existing, the Apostle foretells shall 
perish by fire ; but asserts that the coming one shall last even until the 
consummation of the age.’— Theolog. iii. v. 3. 


Yea, Peter does indeed say, that he, with the truly believing 
Christians, after that coming of the Lord to destroy the godless 
by fire at the last day, ‘looked for new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ and this indeed, xara ro emayyeAux 
tov eo, according to God’s promise, to wit, in the passages of 
Isaiah quoted above, which does not seem capable of reconciliation 
with our hypothesis. For, first, Isaiah does not speak in those 
places of a state of things which shall follow the last judgment, 
but rather of the state of the church under the new economy, 
whence it seems to follow that the coming of the Lord, here de- 
scribed by Peter, which must precede the new heavens and earth 
produced by God, is not that coming of the last time to judge all 
men, but some coming of the Lord before that. Further, it does 
not seem as if it could be said of the earth, destroyed and laid 
waste by fire in the last time, that therein righteousness should 
dwell. For this earth is not the place wherein God’s glory and 
the salvation of His chosen will be consummated. The raised 
saints will be ‘caught up with Christ into the air,’ and carried to 
that place which Scripture calls rov rg/rov odgavav, the third heaven, 
and wagadeisov, paradise. This is the hope of believers. If then 
the earth is to be dwelt in by righteous, it would seem that 
righteous and saints are to be produced therein afresh by God, 
which is by no means likely. 

I do not deny that this objection has force and plausibility, 
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which, therefore, if we overcome, we shall not be easily hindered 
elsewhere. I would therefore observe concerning it:—I. From 
the connection of the whole of Peter’s discourse it is sufficiently 
evident, that the passage in Isaiah concerning the new heaven and 
earth to be hereafter produced by God, is understood by Peter of 
such a change of things hereafter to happen, as would involve, 
that heaven and earth shall at some time be entirely purged from 
wickedness and wicked men. I mean, that Peter understood 
those passages of Isaiah, so that the force and emphasis of the 
Divine promise therein contained should include an abolition 
of all godlessness, and that new and better construction of the 
state of this world, which should see the good and holy masters 
of all things, and the heavens and earth no longer subject to 
vanity on account of sin, which will not happen until the last 
time. In the mean time I do not deny that those passages of 
Isaiah are to be understood first of some economy, or state of the 
church in this world, to be changed for a different and better one ; 
whether this be the legal economy, as Owen understands these 
passages, or the Romish papacy, as Cocceius. But this must be 
noticed, that Peter, according to the usual manner of New 
Testament writers, regards the blessing promised to the church 
in these passages, in the light of his own perfection, without 
which vetlection that blessing could not hold good, and without 
regard to which, that could not have been promised to the 
church in that fulness and richness of words which is found in 
Isaiah. Doubtless all blessings which God grants to His church 
in this world for perfecting and consummating its state, will 
receive their complement, in that most perfect and consummate 
state of the church which is to be revealed in the last time. 
Therefore whatever is promised to the church in this world 
with great fulness and majesty of words, is really promised to 
it with regard to that state of perfection: and it thus seems 
to me that the Holy Ghost would not have used phrases so 
full and emphatic in the description of those blessings, as He does 
both in these chapters and in chapters xxxii., xxxv., xlix., Ix., Ixi., 
and in many other passages in the prophecies both of the Old and 
New Testament, unless He had referred to this perfection 
of the church. Which when Peter perceived, much more 
clearly of course than we now understand it, it is not to be 
wondered at that he refers this oracle to the complement of 
that state, to whose rudiments this oracle, according to the mind 
of Isaiah, is properly to be referred. I will illustrate with a 
single example what I have here laid down. John, in the 
Revelation, near the beginning, writes thus of Christ: ‘ Behold 
he cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see him, and the 
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[also] which pierced him: and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him’ (i. 7). It is certain that John speaks here 
of the last coming of the Lord. It is not less certain that John 
borrowed these words from Zechariah (xii. 10). ‘That passage of 
Zechariah is, however, by no means to be referred to the last day 
of judgment, but to some time of the new economy coming before 
it. hat then? Does John in alleging this passage transcend 
the meaning of Zechariah? I would not readily say so: although 
a certain very learned man,° who has excellently commented on 
the Revelation, plausibly argues that John uses Zechariah’s words 
in another sense than that prophet. We have no need to say that. 
It is enough, according to our hypothesis, to say, that John refers 
to his own amoréAcoua, complement, what the prophet Zechariah 
affirms of the preceding time or state of the aah, which would 
receive its complement in that last state. II. That which Peter 
adds here, év ols diasoodvn xaromes, wherein (the new heavens and 
earth) dwelleth righteousness, is thus plainly to be taken, as I 
judge ; that in the new heaven and oak no unrighteousness should 
have place; that they should no longer be subject to vanity ; 
that they should be freed from all defilement of wickedness, and 
of godless and profane men; which Paul, treating of the same 
subject, says in the Epistle to the Romans (viii. 21). That is 
expressed affirmatively, which is to be understood negatively ; as 
is well remarked by Glassius,? ‘ some expressions are to be under- 
stood as denying their opposites in an affirmative form.’ I will 
give a single instance in the words of Jehovah to Satan, in Job 
i. 6. ‘And Jehovah said unto Satan, behold he is in thine 
hand; but his life WOW, watch over, or preserve, that is, as 


Glassius well observes, touch not, or take not, from him his life. 
That is expressed by an affirmative sentence, which must be 
taken negatively. The (sublunary) heavens and earth ‘Will no 
longer suffer the vanity ris Q4ogas, of corruption. These things 
we know for certain, and they here ought to, and can satisfy us, 
although more may be thought and said by those who here wish 
to indulge their ingenuity: and it is sufficiently clear that the 
apostles could have known and affirmed concerning the economy 
of things to follow the last day, little more than we, who are to 
so great an extent hedged in by ignorance. 

Finally, II. It is brought by some learned men against the 
common interpretation, that it seems a new thing, and removed 
from common apprehension, that heaven and earth, properly so 
called, will perish by fire in the way we maintain; neither does 
Scripture in other places favour this hypothesis. 'To which a few 





° Launeus. P Tractat. iii, Can. xix. Tractat. vy. Can. xx. 
words. 
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words. First: That the hypothesis concerning that last burning 
of this earth by no means disagrees with argument, not probable 
merely, but also unquestionable, has been already fully proved 
by the celebrated Burnet. Certainly the constant tradition and 
belief of all antiquity has held that it will at some time so 
take place, which has been already proved by Grotius,’ and we 
might mention others," were the matter doubtful or uncertain. 
Secondly: That so far from this hypothesis being a stranger to 
other parts of God’s word, on the contrary, it is very clearly and 
— contained in the most ancient monument of the Mosaic 
history. A little after the flood, doubtless, God said, Gen. viii. 


22, YORT ‘rod Sy, All the days of the earth, ‘seed time and 


harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.’ ‘To the earth here, its own days, its own 
time is appointed, which, as is always remarked by interpreters 
of this passage, certainly indicates some destruction of the earth, 
and some other change of things in this sublunary world, to be 
expected in the last time. But when God, just after‘the flood 
(Gen. ix. 11), signified, by Noah’s rainbow, His long suffering 
to be hereafter exercised towards them, God plainly instructed 
and informed them, that He would no more destroy the earth by 
the waters of a general flood, in which very words the indication 
is not obscure, that it would one day happen by fire. This belief 
was preserved hy tradition in the ancient church,*® and confirmed 
by Christ Jesus our Lord himself.* 





4 De Veritate Rel, Chr, Lib. i, Annot. et? Lib, ii. 

* Senecze Consolatio, ad Polybium, xx., ad Marciam, xxvi. Now if the common 
lot can be any relief to thy longing, know that nothing shall remain as it is: eld 
will overthrow all, and bear it away with her; nor will she make sport with men 
only, for how small a part is that of the force of fortune! but with places, and with 
countries, and with divisions of the world; sink many mountains, and elsewhere 
force fresh rocks to heaven; suck up seas, drive away rivers; and breaking the 
dealing of nations, melt away the fellowship and the meetings of mankind. Else- 
where she will draw cities into yawning gulfs, shake with fears, and from the depth 
send forth pestilential breaths, and cover with overflowings every dwelling: more- 
over she will slay by the drowning of the world all which lives, and with huge fires 
scorch and burn all that can die. And when the time is come for the world to 
perish, that shall renew itself; dying by their own strength, stars will rush on stars, 
and as all things glow, whatsoever now shines in order will burn in one fire. 

* Job xiv. 12. Ps, cii. 26. Is. li. 6, * Matth, v. 18. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED SAMARITAN TEXT OF 
THE SEPTUAGINT. 


By the Rev. W. Firzceratp, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 


TuHE question which has been raised, Whether the translation of 
the Pentateuch by the Seventy was made from MSS. in the Sa- 
maritan character, and belonging, in general, to the Samaritan 
recension, or from our present Hebrew text? is one which it is 
very difficult to answer precisely either way. The more prevalent 
modern opinion is in favour of the hypothesis that the translation 
was made from MSS. of the Samaritan recension.* 

The evidence i which this opinion rests is partly external 
and partly internal. 

i. Jerome, in his Prologue to the Books of Kings, thinking it 
necessary to prove that there are but twenty-two letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, observes that the Samaritans have the same 
number, whose letters, he goes on to say, are indeed the original 
Hebrew character, the figures, but not the number, of which 
were changed by Ezra. And ‘even still,’ he adds, ‘we find 
the name of God, the Tetragrammaton, in some Greek MSS. 
expressed in the ancient letters.’ The context, and his use 
elsewhere of the term antique littere in this sense, seem to place 
it beyond all doubt, though not unfortunately beyond all question 
(for what will not the impudence of such men as Tychsen® call 
in question?) that Jerome is here speaking of the Samaritan 


® Postellus (in his Tabula duodecim Linguarum) appears to have been ‘the first 
to hold this opinion. The resemblance between the Septuagint and Samaritan 
readings was also observed by De Dieu (Comment. on Matt. xix. 5) who had 
intended to publish notes upon the Samaritan Pentateuch; and by Selden (Mare 
Clausum, p. 37). The whole question was very carefully examined by Hottinger 
(Thes. Philol. 1. 1, ¢. 3. sect. 8, quest. 4.) who inclines, though with much hesi- 
tation, to Postellus’s theory. It was maintained with considerable acuteness by 
Whiston (Essay towards restoring the true text ¥ the O. T., p. 48, and Appendiz) ; 
but most successfully by Hassencamp (in his Endechte wahre Ursprung der alten 
Bibel-Uebersetzunyen, Minden, 1775, 8vo.; and Dissertatio Hist. Crit. de Pent. 
LXX. Interpretum Graco non ex Hebrao sed Samaritano textu converso, Marp. 1765, 
4to.) 

» Samaritani etiam Pentateuchum Moysi totidem literis scriptitant, figuris 
tantum et apicibus discrepantes ; certumque est Esdram Scribam, legisque doctorem, 
post captam Jerosolymam et instaurationem templi sub Zorobabel, alias literas 
reperisse quibus nunc utimur: quum ad illud usque tempus iidem Samaritanorum 
et Hebreorum characteres fuerint.....Et nomen Dei Tetragrammaton, in qui- 
busdam Gracis voluminibus usque hodie antiquis expressum literis invenimus. 

¢ Tentamen de codd. V. T. p 159, note, 
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characters, and hence it is argued that the MSS. from which this 
version was taken must have been in that character: for we 
can hardly, it is said, ascribe this peculiarity to later transcribers, 
who were either too ignorant of the original languages to attempt 
it, or, if not, would certainly have introduced the square cha- 
racter rather than the Samaritan: as indeed it is not improbable 
that some of them did. For the same Jerome elsewhere* tells us 
that ‘the Tetragrammaton is written with these letters 7, 
which, through a confusion of them with the Greek characters, 
some, when they found them in Greek MSS., were accustomed to 
read ma.’ It has been indeed suggested that the mistake here 
spoken of arose not from the square letters in 717, but from the con- 
tracted way of expressing the ineffable name by two jods, which 
was certainly used by the later Jews, and which it is supposed 
may have been used by the old Samaritans.° If we were at 
liberty to assume the existence of such a practice, it would indeed 
account very well for the thing to be accounted for, since two 
Samaritan jods, af mt, are as like mm as could be wished. But 
I do not think that we have any right to make such an assump- 
tion, especially when Jerome distinctly speaks of the four letters 
of the name M1. Nor does this circumstance necessarily esta- 
blish the evidence (such as it is), which Jerome’s other statement 
affords of the Septuagint being originally derived from MSS. in 
the Samaritan character: since, as I have said, nothing would be 
more natural than that the transcribers should occasionally have 
exchanged the less known and more awkward for the more fami- 
liar and facile characters. There is a passage, however, in a 
fragment of Origen’s, published by Montfaucon in his Hexapla,' 
which—if understood in the sense which was put upon it by 
Montfaucon himself and Kennicott after him—would greatly 
detract from the weight of this evidence. Those learned men 
understood Origen to mean that in the more accurate Hebrew 
MSS. the tetragrammaton was expressed in the Samaritan letters. 
If this were so, the expression of this name in those letters would 
prove nothing as to the general text of the MSS. from which the 
Septuagint version was made. But for my part, I think that 
Origen speaks of the same thing as Jerome, and means Greek, 


4 Epist. 136 ad Marcellum, opp. T. 2. p. 704. ed. Bened. ‘Nomen rerpaypdp- 
haroy, quod avexpoévnror id est ineffabile putaverunt; quod his literis scribitur 7); 
quod quidem non intelligentes, propter elementorum similitudinem, cum in Grecis 
libris reperirent, Pipi (emt) legere consueverunt.’ 

© Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, P. ii. s. 2. ¢. 6. pp. 599, 600. 

f In Anecdotis e cod. Reg. 1818. 7d dvexpdynrov retpaypduuarov..... év Tos 
axpiBéot Tav dvtrypdwy ‘EBpaixots dpxalois ypdupact yéypamrat, GAN’ odx) Tois viv. 
gaol yap tov “Eodpay érépois xphoacba peta Thy aixuadrwolay. Cf. Montfaucon 
Palxogr, Gree. p. 120, and Kennicott, cited by Tychsen, Tentamen. p. 161. 
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not Hebrew, MSS. Yet still Iam not so perfectly satisfied as 
most modern critics seem to be, that this practice must have origi- 
nated with the translators themselves. It might be, perhaps, not 
unreasonably contended that it was introduced by the superstition 
of Jewish and Samaritan transcribers, who, following their several 
prejudices, made use, each party, of their own peculiar letters to 
express the Divine name. For I do not know why it should be 
assumed that all the scribes were too ignorant to spell that word 
in the original, or that none of them could have been Samaritans.* 

ii. Another argument much insisted upon by the supporters of 
this opinion is derived from those peculiar mistranslations in the 
Septuagint which seem to presuppose a confusion of letters which 
resemble each other in the Samaritan, but not in the present 
Hebrew alphabet. This has been strongly urged by Hassencamp, 
from whom Eichhorn selects the following instances as some of the 
most striking. 

1. 4y (8) is supposed to have been confounded with A, (J), 
Gen. xlvi. 16, where for JASN the 70 have @acBayv. 

But the use of the present Ay for 1 in the Samaritan alphabet 
is of modern date; and we know from the express testimonies of 
Origen and Jerome, as well as from the old coins of the Macca- 
bees, that the Thau in the time of the Seventy was written in the 
figure of a cross +. 

2. & (7) confounded with 2 (5) Gen. xxxvi. 36, T9nw, LXX., 
Yapuada. Numb. iii. 24, 9N?, LXX., Aama. 

But here, not to mention that the Samaritan are hardly more 
alike than the Hebrew letters, the mistake is most likely to be in 
the Greek—the uncial A and A being, as all critics know, per- 
petually confounded in Greek MSS." 

3. mm (°) with of (8). Deut. xxxii. 26, OFPNDSR; LXX., diz- 
omepa@ avrous, reading it as two words, DT YDN. i 

But here the mistake may have been of the square 8 for 3—a 
mistake often made in MSS. So, in another instance, A771 for 
FSM, the mistake may have oceurred in the Hebrew MS. by 
the transcriber’s first confusing the VY with 3, and, after he had 
copied it so, recognizing the “. 

4, § (3) with 44(%). Deut. xxxiii. 14, 1799; LXX., xaé’ 
dpav. “IND9. 

But it is very doubtful what the LXX. read here ; and, at any 
rate, the square 3 and % are sufficiently alike to account for the 
confusion. 


& The Samaritans were numerous not only in Syria, but in Egypt also. Joseph. 
Antiq. xi. 8; xii. 1; xiii, 3. 

h Thus, in the Book of Judges, Dalilah’s name is written Aadidd; and 1 Sam. i. 
5, the Alexandrian MS, has ’Hde) for ’HAel. 
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5. 3 (3) with 4 (3). Gen. iv. 7, MDD; LXX., dieans, MIN; 
cf. Lev. i. 17; v. 8. 

This seems a reasonably fair instance. 

6. V7 (¥) with Y (Pp). ‘Gen. xiv. 2, yo; LXX., Badax ; xxiii. 
2, YAWN; LXX., ApPox. 

But here the square characters may have been confounded ; not 
to mention that we know too little of the old pronunciation of 
to be very positive about it. 

7.9 (1) with Y (P). Lev. v. 2, YW; LXX., BIcrdyun Ypw. 

But the words seem like enough in the square letter also to 
account for the confusion, though I think this, on the whole, rather 
a good instance. 

Towever, this general answer may certainly be given to these 
and similar instances—that, even assuming them all good, they 
may be accounted for by supposing that the mistakes which they 
imply existed in the Hebrew MS. from which the Septuagint was 
made, and which must have been taken either directly or indirectly 
from one in the Samaritan character. 

iii, Another argument is derived from the probable circum- 
stances of this version. The Jews who settled in Egypt probably 
carried copies of the Law with them; which, having been made 
before the return from Babylon, would not exhibit the traces of 
Babylonian influence, nor in general the peculiar marks of what 
is called the Esdrine recension. Indeed, the fabulous Aristeas 
relates that Eleazar sent not only interpreters, but a Hebrew copy 
of the Law, to king Ptolemy: but none of the more respectable 
authorities appear to go so far. Yet this seems to be the current 
opinion amongst the Jewish Rabbins, which Azarias has en- 
deavoured to reconcile with the hypothesis of a Samaritan text. 
‘In the time of the second temple,’ says he,' ‘ the Jews had two 
MSS. of the Pentateuch ; one in Assyrian letters (7. e. the square) 
and the holy tongue, agreeing with the correct books which we 
have now. And this is that which Ezra the scribe arranged and 
corrected, perceiving that the copies had been corrupted and dis- 
ordered, partly through the faulty negligence of our Fathers under 





i Tempore templi II. fuerunt Judzis bini Pent. MSS.—unus literis Assyrianis et 
lingua sancta, secundum libros rectos qui sunt apud nos; hicque est quem disposuit 
et correxit Esdras scriba, videns quod corrupta vel confusa fuerint exemplaria, 
partim culpa et negligentia patrum nostrorum templi I., de quibus dictum est, et 
oblitus es Legis Dei tui, partim ob seissuras que in illas irrepserunt in captivitate 
Babylonici. Huneque librum rectum, quem ille scripsit, dedit sacerdotibus et viris 
Synedrii pertractantibus Legem ut nos perdocerent. Alter vero Pent. liber paullu- 
lum hic vel illic diversus, qui spargebatur in plebe, et seriptus erat literis Hebraicis, 
seu transfluvialibus, que relicta sunt idiotis, translatus autem lingua Aramea vel 
Chaldea, que erat tune sermo eorum communis, LXX seniores qui vocati 
fuerunt ad Ptolemeum existimarunt bonum, et consultum ipsis visum fuit, ut 
transferrent Legem ex illo exemplari.—Jmre Binah, cap. v. fol. 38. 
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the First Temple . . . . and partly, by reason of the injuries 
which they sustained in the Babylonian Captivity. This correct 
book which he wrote out, he gave to the priests and ministers of 
the Sanhedrim, who explained and administered the Law, to teach 
us. But the other book of the Pentateuch, here and there slightly 
differing from this, was commonly used by the people, and was 
written in Hebrew (Sam.) letters, which were left to the unlearned. 
It was translated too into the Aramean or Chaldee tongue, 
which was then their common language,....and the 70 elders 
who were called in by King Ptolemy thought proper to translate 
the Law from that copy.’ 

The truth is, that we know too little of the history of the sub- 
stitution of the modern for the ancient Hebrew character, to be 
positively certain that, even if the MS. which the Greek trans- 
lators used were sent from the archives of Jerusalem, it could not 
have been written in the Samaritan letters. Those letters were 
certainly used by the Maccabees upon their coins, and we have 
little better than very suspicious Rabbinical testimony to assure 
us that they were not used in the sacred books also. Arguing 
upon the mere probabilities of the case, one would be apt to come 
to an opposite conclusion to that of R. Azarias: for it would 
seem likely that the Samaritan letter was retained in the sacer- 
dotal copies longer than in the popular ones, since the change was 
most probably made in consequence of the people’s greater fami- 
liarity with the square character which they had been used to 
in Babylon. 

iv. But far the most important argument upon this side of the 
question is derived from the frequent agreement of the Septuagint 
with the organ readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Has- 
sencamp has urged this point strongly, and I do not deny that 
there is great real weight in the evidence which he has adduced ; 
but, at the same time, I must not conceal my conviction that its 
weight has been sometimes estimated too highly. A correct 
judgment of its value can only be formed by a fair estimate of 
the whole phenomena; and those who look only on the points of 
agreement between the Greek and Hebrew on one side, or the 
Greek and Samaritan on the other, will form a very imperfect 
notion of the true state of the case. I have examined this matter 
myself with some care, and I think it must be allowed that in 
several minute particularities—such as, for instance, the insertion 
or omission of the copula‘—the text which the LXX. used agreed 





k Hassencamp observes that there are more than 300 places in the book of 
Genesis alone in which the Septuagint agrees with the Samaritan against the 
Hebrew in adding or omitting the vau. This is true; but there are also many 
places in which it disagrees with the Samaritan, 
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more with that upon which the Samaritan recension is based 
than with our present Masoretic recension. Probably the agree- 
ment would be closer if it were not for the tampering of tran- 
scribers, who used the Hebrew text, or Aquila’s version of it, as 
a kind of standard to determine the value of various readings 
in the MSS. of the Septuagint. But in the more important cases, 
it appears to me most probable that the agreement between the 
Septuagint and Samaritan is the result (not of the former 
being copied from the latter, but) of the operation of similar false 
principles of criticism—principles adopted equally by the framers 
of the Samaritan text, and by the makers or moulders of the 
Septuagint translation. 

That these principles, though often applied with similar results, 
were independently applied by the Alexandrian and Samaritan 
Avasxevacras, will appear, I think, upon an impartial examination. 

Gen. i. 6. The Alexandrian Critic, perceiving a want of concin- 
nity in his text, in order that the accomplishment of the Divine 
command might be related immediately after it was said to be 
issued, transposed the clause xali éyévero ofrws from v. 7 to the 
end of this verse. This did not strike the Samaritan, and therefore 
he let the text stand as he found it. For the same reason the 
Greek added xai (Sev 5 Geds S71 xaddv at v. 8, and the clause xai 
cuvnxon x. r. A. in v. 9, which are precisely of the same character 
as several of the Samaritan’s emendations in other places, but 
which did not happen to occur to him here. But in Gen. ii. 2 the 
difficulty of the Hebrew lection was too manifest not to strike 
both, and the remedy of reading the sixth day instead of the 
seventh too easy not to be adopted by both. tn the same way 
Gen. iy. 8, they have both filled up the apparent gap in the same 
manner, and, as I think, from the same source—the apocryphal 
traditions of the Jews. This seems plainly intimated in the Greek 
Scholia™ upon the place, which I have transcribed in the margin. 
The clause is found also in some Hebrew MSS., and, with further 
embellishments, in the Targums of Jerusalem, and the Pseudo- 
Jonathan. In Gen. v. 8—28 the Alexandrian and the Samaritan 
follow each a method of his own. ‘The common object of both 
seems to have been to produce a greater uniformity than they 





m The first is from Origen—év Tq ‘EBpaixg 7d AexOtv bd Tod Kaly mpds tov 
“ABeA ob yéypamrat’ kad of mepl "AxvAay @eitay Sri ev tH AmoKxpipyw pacly of ‘EBpaios 
keic0a: todTo. This is substantially the same as the note in Dr. Holmes’s Moscow 
MS. 127 :—tadra éx Tov amoxptov Sdéxer brd tay 6 ciAjpOar exew []. Exer] 8t adra 
kal 7d Zauapetindy’ év yap TP ‘EBpakG vd yéypawra, dvde év tots wept roy ’AkdAar. 
So another Scholium which Morinus mutilated and falsely ascribed to Cyrill. I 
give it as restored by Hottinger :—ap’ ovdev) trav Aoway Keira Ta pouata Tod Kaiv 
mpos tov ”ABeA, GAA ovdE map ‘EBpalois, GAN’ év “Amoxpiow gacl. mapa 5& Tos d 
keira, exer 5€ alta Kal rd Sauapertixdv. Cf. Fabricius Cod. Pseudep. 1. p. = 
‘ound 
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found in the Hebrew text; but they went to work independently, 
and chanced upon different ways of effecting their object." The 
Samaritan proceeds by subtraction, the Greek by addition, as will 
appear by the following scheme :— 


YEARS BEFORE THE BIRTH OF A SON. 


Heb. Sam. LXX. 
Adam . , 130 130 230 
Seth m , 105 105 205 
Enos ‘ ‘ 90 90 190 
Cainan . " 70 70 170 
Mahaleel P 65 65 165 
Jared . ‘ 162 62 162 
Enoch . ‘ 65 65 165 
Methusela . 187 67 167 
Lamech . ‘ 182 53 188 


The Samaritan’s is certainly the more ingenious plan of the two ; 
and I have no doubt that if the Greek had seen it, he would have 
preferred it to his own. 

It will be worth while to compare with this the other patriarchal 
genealogy in Gen. xi. 10—26. Here the same false criticism is 
applied with greater uniformity of effects ; yet there are also suffi- 
cient differences to show the independence of the two applications 
of it. The Samaritan has shaped this genealogy into a perfect 
conformity with that in chap. v. by adding at each link the total 
sum of the years of each patriarch’s life, and the notice of his 
death. 'The Greek is satisfied with interpolating only the latter, 
in the clause xai dwé@ave. The object of both is to gain a longer 
extent of time than the Hebrew text allowed, in order to make 
room for the events of profane chronology ; and this they both 
seek to compass by adding 100 years to the true numbers. But 
in this process the Samaritan stops short at Nahor—the Alexan- 
drian not till Tera. The Greek text also exhibits a second 
Cainan by whom it gains a full 130 years, whom the Samaritan 
knows as little as the Hebrew. 

Again, Gen. 7, the Alexandrian, being struck as it would seem by 
the curious interchanges of the names 7 and OWN throughout 
the narrative, has endeavoured to compound matters by generally 
reading: Kugios 6 @eos. The Samaritan is satisfied with correcting a 
remarkable irregularity in ver. 9, by reading TW for DOWD, which 
the other had suffered to escape his notice. At ver. 2 they both 
agree in the obvious correction 3v0, do; but in the next verse the 





» The ingenious conjecture of George Syncellus, who is inclined to suspect the 
integrity of the Hebrew text, is worth preserving :—x.wodua phmore lovdalwy tpyov 
fv TodT0 ToAUnodyTwy ovoreiAa Kal emiTaxovar Tos mpd THs madonoilas xpdvous ém- 
tpom§ TAXYTAMIAS, Chronic. p. 84. Paris. 1652. 
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Samaritan is satisfied with adding the limitation which seemed to 
be required by the preceding verse of clean animals, while the 
Greek not only coincides in this, but adds the further safeguard 
of the clause xal dwo wavrwy Tay wereway THY KA xabapiiv dbo duo, 
apocv xai nav. 

Elsewhere, however, the Samaritan’s critical sagacity is more 
wakeful than the Greek’s (Gen. x. 19). He changes the text 
entirely, giving the more extensive limits as assigned in Deute- 
ronomy, ‘from the river of Egypt to the great river, the river 
Euphrates, and to the western sea.” But the Greek is satisfied 
with the Hebrew. Again, in xii. 16, the Samaritan’s delicacy is 
hurt at the odd arrangement, ‘ he-asses and men-servants, and 
maid-servants, and she-asses, and camels,’ which he alters to 
‘ men-servants, and maid-servants, and he-asses, &c., but the 
Greek lets it stand. 

But xx. 2, the Alexandrian has thought it necessary to insert 
from xxvi. 7, the explanatory clause éQo6n9n yap siweiv 671 yuvh rou 
éoTl, UNwore amoxTEivwow avrov of avdges THs Worews dv adeyyv, which 
the Samaritan omits: and xlvi. 20 he has filled up the genealogy 
of Manasseh (from 1 Chron. vii. 14, 20, 21), which the aritan 
leaves as he found it. 

In dealing with the book of Exodus both editors allow them- 
selves considerable liberties. But the Greek is, on the whole, by 
much the more modest of the two. He scarcely ever recognizes 
the bold transpositions and supplements which we have elsewhere 
noticed in the Samaritan, but, on the other hand, in the last four 
chapters of the book he has re-cast and abridged the narrative in 
a way peculiar to himself. He observes a more regular order of 
classification than the Hebrew, giving an account first of the 
priestly vestments, then an inventory of the furniture of the 
tabernacle, and lastly, a specification of the whole expense— 
everywhere clearing away superfluous redundancies, and bringing 
all into a clear and compendious abstract of the original. 

It is worth while noticing some minor marks of iadependent 
criticism in this book. 

In the famous passage Exod. xii. 40, the Greek and the Sama- 
ritan both perceive the chronological difficulty, and both endeavour 
to rectify it in the same way; but the Greek’s attempt is the 
more timid and imperfect of the two. He reads, “H 3: xaroixnas 
tiv vidv’lopand fv xargpunsav év yi Aiydary [xai ev yn Xavaav] 
ttm tetpaxdoi tpidxovra. ‘The Samaritan’s is bolder and more 
complete, 


9) DVIS [PIN3) [YI3 PAWN] Iw Wa (ONIN Syne 33 Iwi) 


This reaches the desired point effectually, and is so necessary 
for 
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for perfecting the criticism of the Greek text that, as appears 
from the Alexandrian MS., some scholiast or transcriber after- 
wards took the hint, and remoulded the reading of the Septuagint 
thus, 4v xardxnoay ev yf Aiyiarw nai tv yi Xavaay, adroit xai of 
marépes adtav. Yet even here, the marks of independence are 
distinct enough. For, in the Samaritan we have OWIN) placed 
regularly after 987”, while in the Greek it is introduced as a 
kind of afterthought out of its natural position; in the Sama- 
ritan, the order is—the land of Canaan and the land of 
Egypt—in the Greek, the land of Egypt and the land of 
Canaan. Is it possible, then, that the Alexandrian translator 
could have had the Samaritan text before him? Is it not rather 
evident that they both had a text before them substantially 
agreeing with the present Hebrew, which both endeavoured to 
correct upon the same principles, but with different degrees of 
success ? 

In Exod. xxiii. 19, the Samaritan introduces an odd interpola- 
tion, of which the Greek presents no trace ; but at verse 22, the 
Greek inserts a long period equally unknown to the Samaritan ; 
and so in many other instances throughout the Pentateuch. 





PROPOSAL OF AN INTERPRETATION OF THE WORD 
(Ov}oN) ELOHIM." 


By the Rev. Gzorce Bauperston Kipp. Scarborough. 


Tue following researches concerning the meaning of this remark- 
able and very important word were privately communicated to a 
confidential friend in the year 1825, and have since been men- 
tioned to a few others: but they have not until now been laid 
before the public. The paper written in 1825 is as follows :— 

I think it may be deduced from the nature of language, and the 
cases wherein the plural form is used with more or less of a sin- 
gular meaning, in the ancient languages, and in ours, that the 





® Since this paper was copied out for insertion here, the writer has read with 
much pleasure Dr. W. L. Alexander's paper in the second number of this Journal, 
‘On certain Idiomatic Usages of the Plural in Hebrew ;’ but he does not find that . 
it requires either the suppression or the alteration of any thing he had written. 
Most of Dr. A.’s views agree very well with what is advanced here ; the brief dis- 
crepances which may be discerned by a careful reader, may be left to his unaided 
judgment. 
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plural form of OVX would be immeasurably more likely to 


suggest or perpetuate the idea of some plurality in the object of 
Israelitish worship, than not to do this. And the use of plural 


verbs, &c., in connection with Dv when put for the true God, 


sufficiently proves, I think, that an idea of plurality did exist. 
On this part of the subject the reader is referred to the Rev. Dr. 
J. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Book ii. 
ch. iv. sec. 33, in the third edition (1837), sec. 34. 

The question now is, Of what kind was the plurality associated 
in the thoughts of the ancient worshippers with the use of the 
word vibe for Jehovah ? 

It was used by the serpent and by Eve in paradise: for it is 
not very likely that the sound of the name given to the Deity in 
that fatal conversation should be altered or lost in the course of 
a few generations. Its insertion by Moses in the speeches (Gen. 
iii. 1, 3, 5), without any other name of the Deity, is the more re- 
markable, as in the narrative from Gen. ii. 4 to iii. 23. Moses, 
speaking in his own person, mentions the Deity twenty times, in 
every one of which he calls him DTN mi. And that Eve was 
not unacquainted with the name 7 appears from Gen. iv. 1. 
The name DTN seems therefore to have been more suitable to 


the ideas of that conversation, than any other known title of the 
Creator. But so little is said of the revelations to our first 
parents, and indeed of subsequent ones, down to the times of Job 
and Abram, that it seems difficult to gather the meaning of the 
word DYN with any certainty from those brief records. 

There is more hope from the history of Abraham. He was in 
ignorance and idolatry before God called him out of this darkness 
(Josh. xxiv. 2), that divine knowledge might be perpetuated and 
increased in his descendants. He was taught this name by the 
Deity himself. Will the records of his life mtimate the meaning 
he would probably affix to it ? 

It is remarkable that from Gen. ix. 27 to Gen. xvii. 3, the 
word DTN is not once used. Moses calls the Deity simply 
mm; or in Gen. xvi. 7, 9, 10, 11, MM WND; and the dif- 
ferent speakers whose words he introduces in Gen. x. 93 xii. 
8; xiv. 19, 20, 22; xv. 2, 7,8; xvi. 2, 5, 11, 13, 14, make no 
use of the word DTN, though in all those verses the Deity is 
mentioned. These facts suggest the inquiry, Had the word 
DYN as a name of the One Supreme Being gone into disuse a 
few centuries after the flood ? 


It 
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It is thought, I suppose on good grounds, that the speeches in 
the book of Job give a lively representation of the style and 
religious sentiments of the most pious persons in an age prior to 
the call of Abram. In that book the word DYiDN occurs in the 
speeches of mortals only eight times: ch. i. 5, 16; ii. 9, 10; 
v, 8; xx. 29; xxviii. 23; xxxiv. 9; in speeches of the Deity, 
three times, ch. i. 8; ii. 33; xxxviii. 7. And it is once used b 
Satan, ch. i. 9. Other divine names, afterwards but seldom used, 


occur in this ancient book very frequently ; and the name DVN 


afterwards so common, is used but sparingly. It may be said, it 
was unpoetical in Job’s time, and the ages immediately following. 
But we find it in the poetry of Noah (Gen. ix. 26, 27), of Moses 
(Exodus xv. 2; Deut. xxxii. 3, 17), and of David in very many 
places. We cannot suppose that any awkwardness of sound was 
the reason of its sparing use in Job; nor was it in the times of 
Noah, Moses, and David, destitute of that dignity and solemnity 
which made it proper for sacred poetry. If it were in Job’s time 
less common as a name of the One Supreme, or less dignified 
than in other ages, this will account for its unfrequent use. But 
our curiosity is excited respecting the cause of this difference. 

Though in Abram’s time the word was little used, if at all, as 
a title of Jehovah, we have some reaaon to think it was coming 
into use as a name for images. Both Laban and Jacob, in the 
second century after Abram’s call, apply the word DTN to 
the images stolen by Rachel, Gen. xxxi. 30, 32. Moses calls 
them O'S. And some years after, Jacob calls the images 
in his family, probably the same that Rachel stole, 9237 TN, 
Gen. xxxv. 2. Joshua, too, mentioning the objects to which the 
ancestors of Isaac and of Laban had paid their worship in Meso- 
potamia, calls them DINN OWION Josh. xxiv. 2; see also wv. 14, 
15, 16, 20, 23. 

It may deserve notice that Laban only once used the word 
DON put absolutely, for the Supreme Being ; Gen. xxxi. 50, 
and that is on a peculiar occasion, in swearing a very solemn oath ; 
also, he seems anxious to enumerate all the titles of the Deity he 
could remember. He used the word DVN in a relative sense 
for the true God, in Gen. xxxi. 29; DDN ‘THON and v. 53, 

DPI 7 NPD WEL? Why TN) OT IAN TN 

It is not certain, however, that he did not, in the last quoted 


verse, mean to include all the deities Terah and his sons had 
worshipped in Mesopotamia. If he did, we at once see why 
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Jacob swore ‘ by the fear of his father Isaac,’ making no mention 
of Abraham. For Isaac had never worshipped any but Jehovah. 
When Laban mentions the Deity absolutely, he calls him Jehovah, 
Gen. xxiv. 31, 50, 51; xxx. 27; xxxi. 49. His daughters indeed 
use ON put absolutely for God: but whether they had 
learned this from their father or their husband does not appear. 
Perhaps the latter is the more probable; as Leah in Gen. xxix. 
32, 33, 35, uses MN. 


To return :—it seems not unlikely that, in Mesopotamia, during 


Abram’s residence there, the word OWN was used for visible 
representations of the powers that were believed to protect or 
afflict mankind: and that Jehovah, a word seldom pronounced 
perhaps, was not wholly lost as the name of the Supreme Deity, 
whatever might be their notions concerning his essence or govern- 
ment. And if DYN really had this idolatrous meaning while 
Abram dwelt in what was long after called the land of graven 
images (Jer. 1. 38), it is not wonderful that for more than twenty 
years after he left it, the use of a word which had been so de- 
graded should be avoided both in divine communications, and in 
_ the patriarch’s conversation. : 

During this period he was favoured with at least five very sur- 
prising communications from the Deity ; the first recorded in Acts 
vii. 2, 3, and perhaps referred to in Gen. xii. 1-4; the second in 
the last-named verses; the third in Gen. xii. 7; the fourth in 
Gen. xiii. 14-17; and the fifth in Gen. xv. 1-21; beside a sixth 
communication granted to Hagar, Gen. xvi. 7-14. 

In the first, third, and fifth of these communications, we are 
expressly told, a visible and glorious appearance was perceived by 
Abram ; whether the effect on his mind were produced by means 
of material light reaching his eye, or by the Divine Spirit influ- 
encing, or rather inspiring, his soul. And it is highly probable 
there was a visible appearance in the second, fourth, and siath of 
those communications. I imagine it is certain that the Israelites 
in the wilderness, to whom the book of Genesis was addressed by 
Moses, would think so. In all these interviews gracious promises 
had been pronounced ; and the beginning of their fulfilment in 
Abram’s safety and happiness excited his daily gratitude. Such 
visits from the Most High he reckoned unspeakable favours, and 
probably in their intervals, which might be long, was: extremely 
desirous of another visit. They re-assured his faith, and fortified 
him against any temptation to relapse into idolatry. His former 
neighbours, and many perhaps in Palestine, might please or terrify 
themselves with worthless images; it was his sublime happiness 
occasionally to see, and daily to remember, glorious representations 
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of the Deity, such as no creature might imitate. That it was 
One Jehovah who appeared to him, he knew from the divine 
words ; and possibly it might be intimated by some observable 
similarity of the appearances. That he firmly believed Jehovah 
to be present with Son when he did not appear, is proved both b 
his expressions (e.g. Gen. xiv. 22, 23) and his conduct, which 
showed firm faith in the divine promises, whereof God’s presence 
with him was an article most strongly implied, if not expressed 
in Gen. xv. 1, &e. a 

These direct revelations to Abram were not the only means he 
had of increasing his knowledge of God. Not to mention the 
operations of nature, it must be remembered that he was now in 
the neighbourhood of Melchisedec ; and from him he would pro- 
bably learn the substance, though perhaps not all the peculiar 
phrases, of the book of Job. One very important use of that 
venerable document seems to be, to show us how much (or it 
might be better to say how Uittle) there was of divine knowledge 
with the most pious men before Abram was called. The solemn 
gloom that hangs over that sublime book was much of it dissipated 
by the promises to Abram at his call, from the minds of the pious 
few that believed them. Before, the Deity had appeared to be 
withdrawing his manifestations, and retirmg in anger from an 
apostate world. Now, he re-entered in a new character, unequi- 
vocally engaging to bless each one who should bless Abram, and 
at length to spread happiness, by means of his seed, through the 
whole world. Thus Abram and Melchisedec might each instruct 
the other ; though to the latter, as an aged worshipper of the true 
God, was given the precedency. 

We come now to notice the occasion on which the Deity first 
used the word DVN in speaking to Abram. The relation is 
in Gen. xvii. As if to intimate that something of this kind is to 
be mentioned, Moses calls the Deity, in ver. 3, ODN ; having 
said in ver. 1, DIAN ON Mm NT; and in the course of the 


chapter he names the Deity by the single word OVDN six other 
times, ver. 9, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23; but closes the narrative of that 
day without inserting the word M1 once more; as if by this 
frequent use of the word DY, after having penned the seven 
preceding chapters without inserting it once, he would fix the 
attention of his readers on the introduction of it into the language 
of the church. The interview was distinguished by the change of 
Abram’s name and Sarai’s, and the institution of circumcision. 
These circumstances gave the strongest security conceivable, 
against its being forgotten ; and may justify its being accounted of 
peculiar importance in the illustration of the word DVN. 
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On that memorable day, the Deity, among other promises of 
amazing kindness, tells Abraham he engages DN) 99 nim 
Poms AYA, and in ver. 8 OTNd pn? MN. The question 
is, What meaning would Abraham probably affix to the word 
DVDR in these clauses ? 

It is very easy to assert, but I think impossible to prove, that 
while God pronounced this mysterious word, by his Spirit he sent 
into the patriarch’s mind some knowledge of a plurality of persons 
in Jehovah. Of this there is no evidence. There seems to be 
evidence against it, in the very turn of the expression. If God 


had designed the word DX to be primarily a memorial of 
plurality in his essence, it would have been more natural for 
Him to say, OFON ON, or DONT DIN, according to the 
form of speech in Gen. xv. 7, xvii. 1; Exod. xx. 2, &e. In the 
clauses in question, DVTON has evidently a relative sense. God 
declares, not what he is in himself from eternity, but what he will 
be to Abraham and his posterity. ‘The revelation was intended 
for the use of the patriarch’s family, and his dependents (Gen. 
xvii. 10-14, 23-27), as well as for his own; which increases the 
difficulty of supposing the plural form of BYTDN to be primarily 
an intimation or memorial of the Trinity. And stronger reasons 
will, I apprehend, be found against such a supposition, in reviewing, 
by a cautious and comprehensive examination of Scripture, the 
recorded methods whereby God trained his church gradually as 
from infancy (Gal. iii. 23 to iv. 5), imparting ever-brightening 
intimations and proofs of this sublime truth in successive ages, till 
all that may be known of it on earth was completely revealed in 
the apostolic instructions. 

To return.—The word OTN in these clauses had a relative 
sense. It is all but certain that in a relative sense, it was already 
in common use; for it was employed both before (Gen. ix. .26) 
and after (Gen. -xxxi. 29, 53, 30, 32) in a relative sense. How 
far was that established sense applicable to the clause in question ? 

The Chaldean and Syriac ELoum™ were the heavenly bodies, 
images, or imaginary beings. ‘The former two classes were visible 
substances ; the last, though usually invisible, were supposed to 
be seen occasionally, and to have constantly a form and parts ; as 
it was imagined there was a real resemblance between the images 
and the deities they represented. Thus, visibleness in a greater or 
less degree belonged to the heathen elohim. Power also over 
human affairs was universally ascribed to them. It was attributed 
even to lifeless images; for, when the emigrants of the tribe of 
Dan had stolen Micah’s gods, both he and they thought that by 
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this forcible transfer of a little silver from one party to the other, 
the one had lost and the other had gained the surest means of 
prosperity (Judges xvii. and xviii., particularly xviii. 24). One 
design of that narrative seems to be, to show the gradual way in 
which idolatry insnares and besots the human mind ; and it may 
be applied to the explanation of the idolatry prevalent in Abra- 
ham’s time. The talismans and charms of later ages betray 
similar stupidity. I apprehend that a careful attention to the 
laws and the strength of the associating principle in the human 
mind, viewed in connection with man’s depraved disposition, might 
fully explain all the phenomena of idolatry; but the attempt 
would be out of place here. 

As idols were property as much as implements of husbandry or 
weapons, it was as natural to say ‘ my elohim,’ as ‘ my bow,’ ‘ my 
plough ;’ and ‘ their elohim,’ as ‘ their city.’ ‘Those who wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies, called these ‘ their elohim,’ in contra- 
distinction to the idols of others. Different nations had their 
different objects of worship ; families had their family deities ; and 
the same individual had often more than one guardian divinity. 
Thus between the objects of worship and their worshippers, there 
was a relation as familiar to men’s thoughts as that between master 
and servant. ‘This relation implied reciprocal expectations: the 
worshippers looked for protection ; the deity was believed to look 
for homage. 

The elohim of the heathen, then, were objects frequently seen 
by them, or at least imagined through the influence of visible 
representations—objects from which they looked for health, victory, 
and riches, and whereto they paid religious honours in hope of 
these benefits. 

If we should take the liberty of rendering the particle 9 in 
Gen. xvii. 7, 8, instead of, according to its sense in Gen. xi. 8. 3, 
Exod. ii. 10, Ezek. iv. 6. 6., &c., and understand the word ON 
exactly in the popular heathen sense, I think the clauses of Gen. 
xvii. 7, 8, would yield a meaning quite consistent with all the 
rest of Scripture, but. not so comprehensive as I imagine the real 
meaning is. In that case it is as if God had said, ‘ Other families 
and nations have their ‘ elohim,’ whereto they pay their worship 
and look for protection ; but I myself will be to thee and thine 
instead of all such imagined or manufactured deities. Such mani- 
festations of myself as will be useful I will give, with ample pro- 
tection ; and I claim that noue but myself be worshipped.’ 

The clauses containing the word ON when separated from 
the other promises of that day, might very naturally be under- 
stood in this sense; in which they imply a strong prohibition of 
idolatry. If servants who had been idolaters were introduced into 
Abraham’s 
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Abraham’s establishment, or other persons were instructed by him, 
it is very probable that at first they would put this sense upon 
them. “hey have some resemblance to those clauses in which 
Jehovah is said to be the inheritance of the Levites, Num. xviii. 
20, Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2. 

But this interpretation does not show us what plurality was 
implied in the word DVN when put by itself for the One 
Supreme. It is grounded on facts recorded of idolaters, seattered 
up and down in Scripture ; not stated by Moses in the immediate 
connection. And it gives a meaning to the particle 5 (which was 
employed by God in his communications of that day in a similar 
situation no less than eight times) quite different from that it must 
be allowed to have in those places, and unsanctioned by the 
version of the LXX. For when God says v. 4, D429 fo IN), 


v. 6, DAI PANY, v. 8, DY MOND. v. 11, TA FAND, wv. 13,19, 
bby mad. x. 16, O42 AM, and v. 20, D172 42> WAND, the 
meaning is that the subject of each clause shall be, not INSTEAD 
oF that before which 9 is prefixed, but that very thing: so when 
God said he would be to Abraham and his seed DON), it must 
in fair interpretation be taken to mean that he would be to them, 


not instead of DON, but really DTN. 

Let it now be supposed that Abraham made no use whatever 
of his knowledge of the sense wherein the word was used by 
idolaters ; and sought its explanation only in the certain know- 
ledge he had already gained of Jehovah. What meaning would 
he probably attach to the word DTN, and how would he account 
for its plural form ? 

He would at once perceive it was a name for that relation in 
which God stood to himself, and was promising to stand to his 
posterity. This interview was not the commencement of that 
relation ; it had continued now four and twenty years, and Abra- 
ham had considerable knowledge of its nature and its blessedness. 
But before this day, no name had been given to that relation. 
God had called himself 71, Gen. xv. 7, xvi. 11, and "Ww ON 


xvii. 1; but these names had no relative signification. God had 
promised to be his ‘shield’ and his ‘exceeding great reward ; 
but these expressions were figures, not names for the relation. 
The titles found in Gen. xiv. 19, 20, 22; xvi. 13, 14, did not 
express God’s peculiar relation to Abraham. The patriarch had 
indeed in prayer used the relative term ‘J8 before this inter- 
view (Gen. xv. 2, 8), as he did after it, Gen. xviii. 27, 30, 31, 32. 
But the very extensive use of that term made it less fit to repre- 
sent 
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sent this peculiar relation; and the Deity had not hitherto sanc- 
tioned it by his own use. God’s relation to Abraham was before 
this day without a name. DYTON was to be that name. Its 
meaning, of course, was whatever God had been, or had promised 
to be, to Abraham and his posterity. Instruction and command, 
protection, blessing, and conditionally punishment, were all im- 
plied in it. 

The laws of association teach us that if Abraham was not so 
amazed and overpowered by the present object, when Jehovah 
appeared to him, that he could not for a moment look back on 
past events, no es of his history, nor indeed of his whole fund of 
ideas, were so likely to occur to him, as the appearances of Je- 
hovah. Abraham’s conduct shows that though he was awed, he 
was not confounded. We may, I think, safely conclude that it 
was impossible for him not to remember, though transiently, past 
divine appearances ; and, of course, their plurality. Those ap- 
pearances were the most remarkable, and not the least valued 
part of that relation whereto a name was now given. ‘The plural 
form of the name might very naturally be supposed to commemo- 
rate the plurality of the manifestations of the Deity. If so, 
manifestation, whether by visible appearances or otherwise, must 
be accounted a leading idea in the meaning of DTN. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that if this position should 
be established, it will prove that the plural form of OvON had 
never any reference to a plurality of persons in Jehovah. On the 
contrary, it may perhaps appear that the manifestations themselves 
were so arranged as necessarily to suggest this idea. 

To return :—we find that whether Abraham employed as a 
medium of interpretation, the idolatrous ideas of his neighbours, 
and of his own youthful days, or the sound theology which he had 
been taught in his age, he would arrive at conclusions concerning 
the meaning of the word O'vTON that differ only as the second is 
much more compreheneive than the first. It is probable that 
both trains of thought had their influence in teaching him its 
meaning. Long before the memorable day when the covenant 
was sealed, he had probably often thought that the Deity himself 
was to him instead of OWN; and he hesitated to call Him his 
Elohim, only because the Deity had not done it, and the word 
had been degraded. If so, his mind was prepared at once to 
seize the meaning of the term as soon as he heard it. 

Before the studious reader is left to bring this hypothesis of the 
meaning of OvTON to the decisive test, by examining all the pas- 
sages where it is found, it may be convenient to notice two diffi- 
culties. 1. The word DTN is by some (as Parkhurst, etc.) 
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thought to have been derived from 7X ‘to threaten, to de- 
nounce a conditional curse :’ it does not therefore seem very fit to 
commemorate manifestations in which few threatenings (Gen. xii. 
3; xv. 14; and perhaps Gen. xvii. 14, and xv. 18-21, compared 
with v. 16) were pronounced, but which are remarkable for the 
most extensive promises of amazing blessings. 2. The word was 
used in Paradise. It cannot easily be supposed that its plural 
form and peculiarity of construction had there no significancy ; or 
that it was afterwards introduced into the language of the church 
in a different sense. Its meaning, therefore, must have been 
fixed at first by circumstances before the fall, and not by others 
more than 400 years after the flood. 

Both these difficulties may be removed by adverting to the 
recorded fact, that before the fall there were at least two mani- 
festations of the will of the Creator, in both of which a solemn 
threatening was pronounced. The first was before the formation 
of Eve, in which the style is, ‘ thou shalt not eat of it,’ ‘ thou shalt 
surely die; the second was after she was formed, when her 
Maker says to her and her husband, ‘ ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ Gen. ii. 16, 17; iii. 3. There 
may have been more warnings than these ; but it is not necessary 
to suppose them. The declaration of their danger would be 
reckoned before the fall, and after that dreadful event, by the 
pious, perhaps by all, a friendly and kind interference. It is not 
easy to imagine how our first parents could express the interesting 
idea, ‘He who warned us more than once, more readily than 
by such a word as ODN used in construction with a singular verb. 

The former of these difficulties will not be felt by such as adopt 
the derivation of the word from an Arabic root meaning to strike 
with awe, according to Gesenius, and ‘a host of the most eminent 
Orientalists.’ Dr. J. Pye Smith gives it in English letters, ‘ alaha, 
to adore.’ ‘Hence the noun will signify the object of adoration.’ * 

The studious reader who is disposed to bring the hypothesis 
here proposed to the decisive test, is advised to consider every 
instance in which the word DYDRX occurs in Scripture, in the order 
of time in which the passages were spoken or written; and to pay 
particular attention to the more unusual constructions, such as 
those collected by Dr. Smith in the section above referred to. 
All this was done by the writer twenty-two years ago; and the 
result was a satisfactory confirmation of the theory, which has not 
been shaken by any subsequent observations or reflections. It is 
now proposed for the examination of others. 





* Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, \st edit., p. $79, vol. i. ; 3rd edit., p. 465, 
2. 
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DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By THE EpITor. 


An Introduction to the New Testament ; containing an Examination 
of the most important Questions relating to the Authority, Inter- 
pretation and Integrity of the Canonical Books of Scripture, with 
reference to the latest Inquiries. By Samuret Davipson, LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Four Gospels. London, S. Bagster and Sons, 1848. 
Pp. xxvi. 480. 


HERE, at last, we have a book on what is called the Introduction to 
the New Testament, calculated to meet the wants of the age, and the 
sight of which will make the heart of every real Biblical student glad. 
It is the work we were enabled to announce to our readers in the first 
Number, and the appearance of which has since been eagerly expected 
by those who take interest in that most important branch of Biblical 
learning to which it is devoted—and particularly by those whose know- 
ledge of the eminent qualifications of the writer enabled them to anti- 
cipate the thorough and exhaustive treatment the subject was likely to 
receive at his hands. The performances of the most competent and 
able men so often fall short of their design, and even of their resources, 
that it is not always safe to awaken large expectations. But we are 
bound to say that, in this instance, the expectations entertained have 
been fully realized. There is no other work by an English scholar like 
or comparable to this, or any which, by its breadth of view and elabo- 
rateness of investigation, affords an idea of what the Germans under- 
stand by Biblical Introduction, which is with them a study of primary 
* importance in theological science. It is indeed true that the English 
scholar is not altogether without the means of forming some notion of this 
study in its continental significance, as we possess translations of the 
Introductions of Michaelis and Hug, the study of which—although they 
are now somewhat antiquated—may have prepared some readers for 
the mode of treatment exhibited in the present work. 

We earnestly hope to see this branch of Biblical study much better 
cultivated here than it has been; and it is among the sources of the 
satisfaction with which we hail the present production, that it seems to 
us well calculated to give an impulse in this class of investigations, to 
which we greatly desire to see the practical good sense of the English 
intellect applied in fashioning to becoming and holy uses the vast mate- 
rials which the fecundity and minute research of our Teutonic brethren 
have accumulated and are continually increasing. Little more than this 
_ can for many years be done among us ; for original conclusions seem to 
be precluded by the thorough manner in which every conceivable = 
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and difficulty—under that view of the Sacred Books which Introduction 
takes—has over and over again been stated, impugned, and vindicated 
by the scholars of the continent. But although to say any thing new 
seems next to impossible, fresh effects may be produced by the exercise 
of independent thought in analyzing and in passing judgment upon the 
conflicting views thus presented to attention. And this is what our 
author has done. There is much here, very much, that will be new to 
the English reader, but little with which one who has been enabled to 
follow the course of recent continental investigations is not familiar— 
though even he will rejoice to see the most important arguments and 
conclusions exhibited in an immense number of German books, here 
brought together, classified, and subjected to a most searching examina- 
tion. Only one who knows the marvellous fertility of the German 
theological press in this branch of literature, can well form an adequate 
notion of the vast labour the production of this volume has cost its 
author, when he assures us that ‘ no available source of information has 
been neglected.’ Such will also understand in its full force the reason— 
which will seem curious to others—why he sends forth the first volume, 
containing the Gospels, by itself. ‘ Chiefly because the author foresaw, 
that if he waited till the entire work were completed, he should be 
obliged, in accordance with his plan, to change a goodly part of his 
manuscript, in consequence of the numerous works on the Gospels which 
issue daily from the German press. He felt that by the time he should 
have finished his observations on the Apocalypse, his manuscript on the 
Gospels would be partially antiquated.’ It will be seen from this that 
the author is not of those who profess to write for all time. He is 
content to know—he takes pleasure in hoping—that in the course of years 
the advance of Biblical investigation will place his work among the 
things that are old, and the use of which has passed away ; and he finds 
sufficient reward and encouragement in the hope of being enabled to 
help on that advancing tide of knowledge by which he believes that his 
own work will be submerged. There are few authors who can look 
at such results steadily, and with the perfect contentment Dr. Davidson 
manifests. But it is the right and true spirit. It is the Christian spirit. 
It is the spirit of one who says, ‘ Let my works and my name pass away, 
if but Thy works and Thy great name be glorified.’ This is, however, 
a book which must always fill a high and honourable place in the 
history of our theological literature. 

In his preface our author says truly that there is no English book 
which gives a fair or adequate idea of the present state of opinion in 
this department. It is therefore to supply a want, which he thinks has 
been felt by many, that this work was undertaken :-— 


‘It is matter of congratulation that the class of inquiring Bible students is rapid] 
increasing. Amid the conflict of opinions truth must always eventually prevail. 
The Scriptures will bear and repay the closest investigation. In the light of a true 
philosophy guided by an humble spirit, they will shine out with a fairer lustre. 
And yet dave are many well-meaning men who entirely discourage the reading of 
such books as contain new researches into the region of theological science, especially 
those written in the German language. They denounce them as dangerous. — 
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DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By THE EpITor. 


An Introduction to the New Testament ; containing an Examination 
of the most important Questions relating to the Authority, Inter- 
pretation and Integrity of the Canonical Books of Scripture, with 
reference to the latest Inquiries. By Samuet Davipson, LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Four Gospels, London, S. Bagster and Sons, 1848. 
Pp. xxvi. 430. 


HERrgE, at last, we have a book on what is called the Introduction to 
the New Testament, calculated to meet the wants of the age, and the 
sight of which will make the heart of every real Biblical student glad. 
It is the work we were enabled to announce to our readers in the first 
Number, and the appearance of which has since been eagerly expected 
by those who take interest in that most important branch of Biblical 
learning to which it is devoted—and particularly by those whose know- 
ledge of the eminent qualifications of the writer enabled them to anti- 
cipate the thorough and exhaustive treatment the subject was likely to 
receive at his hands. ‘The performances of the most competent and 
able men so often fall short of their design, and even of their resources, 
that it is not always safe to awaken large expectations. But we are 
bound to say that, in this instance, the expectations entertained have 
been fully realized. There is no other work by an English scholar like 
or comparable to this, or any which, by its breadth of view and elabo- 
rateness of investigation, affords an idea of what the Germans under- 
stand by Biblical Introduction, which is with them a study of primary 
- importance in theological science. It is indeed true that the’ English 
scholar is not altogether without the means of forming some notion of this 
study in its continental significance, as we possess translations of the 
Introductions of Michaelis and Hug, the study of which—although they 
are now somewhat antiquated—may have prepared some readers for 
the mode of treatment exhibited in the present work. 

We earnestly hope to see this branch of Biblical study much better 
cultivated here than it has been; and it is among the sources of the 
satisfaction with which we hail the present production, that it seems to 
us well calculated to give an impulse in this class of investigations, to 
which we greatly desire to see the practical good sense of the English 
intellect applied in fashioning to becoming and holy uses the vast mate- 
rials which the fecundity and minute research of our Teutonic brethren 
have accumulated and are continually increasing. Little more than this 
_ ean for many years be done among us ; for original conclusions seem to 
be precluded by the thorough manner in which every conceivable yo 
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and difficulty—under that view of the Sacred Books which Introduction 
takes—has over and over again been stated, impugned, and vindicated 
by the scholars of the continent. But although to say any thing new 
seems next to impossible, fresh effects may be produced by the exercise 
of independent thought in analyzing and in passing judgment upon the 
conflicting views thus presented to attention. And this is what our 
author has done. There is much here, very much, that will be new to 
the English reader, but little with which one who has been enabled to 
follow the course of recent continental investigations is not familiar— 
though even he will rejoice to see the most important arguments and 
conclusions exhibited in an immense number of German books, here 
brought together, classified, and subjected to a most searching examina- 
tion. Only one who knows the marvellous fertility of the German 
theological press in this branch of literature, can well form an adequate 
notion of the vast labour the production of this volume has cost its 
author, when he assures us that ‘ no available source of information has 
been neglected.’ Such will also understand in its full force the reason— 
which will seem curious to others—why he sends forth the first volume, 
containing the Gospels, by itself. ‘ Chiefly because the author foresaw, 
that if he waited till the entire work were completed, he should be 
obliged, in accordance with his plan, to change a goodly part of his 
manuscript, in consequence of the numerous works on the Gospels which 
issue daily from the German press. He felt that by the time he should 
have finished his observations on the Apocalypse, his manuscript on the 
Gospels would be partially antiquated.’ It will be seen from this that 
the author is not of those who profess to write for all time. He is 
content to know—he takes pleasure in hoping—that in the course of years 
the advance of Biblical investigation will place his work among the 
things that are old, and the use of which has passed away ; and he finds 
sufficient reward and encouragement in the hope of being enabled to 
help on that advancing tide of knowledge by which he believes that his 
own work will be submerged. There are few authors who can look 
at such results steadily, and with the perfect contentment Dr. Davidson 
manifests. But it is the right and true spirit. It is the Christian spirit. 
It is the spirit of one who says, ‘ Let my works and my name pass away, 
if but Thy works and Thy great name be glorified.’ This is, however, 
a book which must always fill a high and honourable place in the 
history of our theological literature. 

In his preface our author says truly that there is no English book 
which gives a fair or adequate idea of the present state of opinion in 
this department. It is therefore to supply a want, which he thinks has 
been felt by many, that this work was undertaken :— 


‘It is matter of congratulation that the class of inquiring Bible students is rapidl 
increasing. Amid the conflict of opinions truth must always eventually prevail. 
The Scriptures will bear and repay the closest investigation. In the light of a true 
philosophy guided by an humble spirit, they will shine out with a fairer lustre. 
And yet there are many well-meaning men who entirely discourage the reading of 
such books as contain new researches into the region of theological science, especially 
those written in the German language. They denounce them as dangerous. They 
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sound the alarm of heresy. They raise the ery of an infallible, anathematising 
ignorance. But in the mean time curiosity is excited. Men’s sympathies are drawn 
in the direction of the accused. The s,s books are read in spite of denounce- 
ments, or rather all the more eagerly because of them; and their essence is repro- 
duced in English works. On this account it seems to be the wiser course to prepare 
for all the objectious that may be urged against the New Testament. It is better 
even to anticipate the diffusion of certain subtle cavils in the field of Christianity 
than to decry them at a distance, or to be overwhelmed by their novelty when they 
are fairly imported from other lands.’—pp. v. vi. 


The writer then declares his belief that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are destined ere long to pass through a severe ordeal :— 


‘The translations of various continental works which have recently appeared in 
England, and the tendency of certain speculations in philosophy, indicate a refined 


scepticism or a — spirit which confounds the objective and the subjective, 
or unduly subor 


inates the former to the latter. Many are disposed to exalt 
their intuitions too'highly, to the detriment of the historical, as Kant did in his 
“ Pure Reason.” 


‘ These observations will serve to show why the Author has gone with considerable 
fulness into objections that have been urged in modern times against the New Tes- 
tament books, and especially against the Gospels. He thinks it highly probable 
that such objections will appear in one shape or other in this country. Hence he 
has partially anticipated their currency. It is true that they are known to a few 
English scholars even now; but they are destined to be more widely circulated. 
Perhaps most of those who are at present acquainted with them are able to set a 
right value on them without having their minds injured; but the circumstances of 
the case must change in proportion as the sceptical consideratious in question are 
revealed to a wider circle, unless pains be taken to send a sufficient antidote along 
with them.’—pp. vi. vii. 


Dr. Davidson is not unaware that many may think he has given too 
much space to arguments in themselves worthless or trifling. He admits 
the difficulty of selecting the arguments most fit to be noticed; but 
he begs us to remember that it is his purpose to compose an Introduc- 
tion which should have a comprehensive aspect—‘ a work on the New 
Testament, having regard to the progress of investigation not merely 
in one country but in many ;’ and he feels that ‘ he shall then be excul- 
pated from the charge of having had too much respect to the weak 
arguments of recent writers. This plan could not have been ‘carried 
out without noticing in a greater or less degree the phases through 
which the sacred books have passed, amid the scrutiny to which they 
have been subjected by those who entered into the field occupied by 
Introduction.’ 

The author is aware, as already intimated, that his work ‘ may not 
be acceptable to those who are averse to thorough inquiry, or scared 
by the very appearance of heresy; or to such as are willing to float 
unreflectingly along the current of common notions. But he trusts that 
the real students of the Bible will find in it some assistance to their 
inquiries ; and that they will be guided along a safe path by the aid of 
its light. If it obtain the approbation of competent judges, his time 
will not be spent in vain. If it tend to place the foundation of our 
holy religion in a strong and impregnable aspect, he will be sufficiently 
rewarded.’ 

We now proceed to the body of the work. It would be easy for us 
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to select a few points from its contents, and make them the subject of 
discussion and remark; that is an agreeable mode of treating some 
books: but with one like this it consists more with our plan and with 
the edification of our readers to go carefully through it, noting and 
reporting the arguments and conclusions which strike our attention as 
we proceed, or which appear to us likely to be useful or interesting to 
the reader. 

In treating of the Gospel according to Matthew, Dr. Davidson ex- 
hibits the results of his investigations under the following heads :— 
1. Some notices of the writer. 2. The persons for whose use it was 
designed in the first instance. 3. The language in which it was 
written. 4. Its characteristic peculiarities. 5. Apostolic origin or 
authenticity. 6. Integrity. 7. Time and place of composition. 8. 
Contents. 

The first two topics are soon disposed of; but the third requires 
greater breadth of investigation, and for it the prepared scholar comes 
forth in all his well-appointed armour. In fact this head obtains for 
its discussion about one-half of the whole space allowed to this Gospel. 
We are not acquainted with any English work in which the whole 
subject is so thoroughly and searchingly investigated ; and even the 
student who may be unable to assent to all the writer’s conclusions, 
will at least find very satisfactory materials for the formation of his 
own judgment. It is the quality of Dr. Davidson’s mind in most sub- 
jects of Biblical investigation to take a side—and to take that side very 
resolutely. Mean opinions, or opinions which go to reconcile or ex- 
plain extreme opinions or diverse alternatives, receive but little favour 
at his hands. Hence, in the vexed question, Whether Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew (Aramean) or in Greek? he treats, as it ap- 
pears to us, with undue scorn the hypothesis of a twofold Gospel by 
Matthew, the one in Aramean and the other in Greek; or a double 
publication of the one Gospel in two languages —which hypothesis has 
appeared to very many foreign and English Biblical scholars of high 
name, to be the only satisfactory mode of settling the difficulties of the 
question. Dr. Davidson not only refrains from stating with his usual 
fulness and precision the reasons of those who entertain this view— 
which is certainly gaining ground—but he calls it, without enabling 
the reader to form his own judgment, ‘a clumsy expedient, devised for 
the purpose of uniting two conflicting opinions—for saving the credit 
of ancient testimony, which is on the side of a Hebrew original, and 
of meeting at the same time the difficulties supposed to arise from the 
early circulation of the Greek ;’ and after giving one poor paragraph 
to it, he pronounces, somewhat too magisterially, ‘ In short, the hypo- 
thesis is wholly untenable, and we are surprised that it should have 
found so many advocates.’ Now, that any hypothesis has ‘ many’ 
scholarly advocates, and these of good orthodoxy and high critical 
reputation, argues that it is not so ‘ wholly untenable’ as our learned 
author so sovereignly declares, or so absurd as he insinuates. We do 
not know that we should like to be regarded as absolutely advocating 
this opinion ; but we must protest against this summary handling of an 
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explanation which has seemed probable, at least, to many ripe and 
true scholars, and by which many difficulties, scarcely superable with- 
out it, appear to be satisfactorily solved. We have elsewhere had 
occasion to state that ‘The circumstances which may have required 
two editions certainly admit of easy and probable explanation, and 
may be supported and illustrated by the fact that Josephus set forth 
his history of the Jewish War in both the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 
In that case it may be assumed that the Hebrew copy was set forth 
the earliest, before Matthew had quitted Palestine to labour in other 
regions, to which the language in which it was written did not extend, 
and when therefore a Greek copy of it became necessary. Or it may 
be rather, that the Hebrew was written while the Jews were still a 
people, and the Greek when their polity was broken up and they had 
ceased to be a nation, or in the immediate prospect of that event. 
This, while it reconciles conflicting authorities on the point, also ad- 
justs the difficulties which have been felt with regard to the date; for 
the considerations which seem to assign an early date for the Gospel 
will then cease to be at variance with those which appear to require for 
it a later publication.’ 

This explanation has also the merit of enabling us to believe that 
we possess in the present Greek copies of the Gospel the original 
writing of St. Matthew, which cannot be urged by those who contend, 
as Dr. Davidson does, that the Gospel was originally written by St. 
Matthew in Hebrew, and that the present Greek is a translation 
therefrom by a later and unknown hand. In fact, it appears to us 
that there are scarcely any of the arguments by which the author 
supports this hypothesis which are not equally and more strongly ap- 
plicable to that which he designates ‘a clumsy contrivance.’ Why 
should not Matthew himself, after having produced his Gospel in 
Hebrew, do at a subsequent period and under altered circumstances— 
and do it better and with more authority—all that the unknown trans- 
lator is here described as having done. For our own part, we are 
not prepared to relinquish the belief that we possess in the present 
Greek copies—the Gospel as written under infallible guidance (which 
we should have no assurance in claiming, as our author does, for the 
unknown translator), whether there did or did not—but we think there 
did—exist a previous copy in Hebrew. Indeed, under the head of 
Authenticity, Dr. Davidson admits that the view which he has taken 
of the Gospel as a free translation from the Hebrew, not made by 
Matthew himself, deprives it of a claim to be regarded ‘as imme- 
diately and directly authentic,’ though, as he contends, ‘it may be 
properly styled authentic, because it is a free translation of Matthew’s 
Hebrew document.’ He adds, ‘ The words are not the Apostle’s, but 
those of the translator, but the matter of it belongs to Matthew. The 
substance of it is his, even though the translator did probably depart 
in several instances from the letter of the Aramean Gospel.’ Al- 
though this is the highest measure of authenticity which his hypothesis 
will permit him to claim for the present copies of Matthew’s Gospel, 
it is far too low to satisfy us, and might, however unintentionally, 
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open the door for doubts respecting some portions, ‘ hard to be under- 
stood,’ of this most important part of the Divine word. 

In fact, it seems to us that in the section on the Authenticity of the 
Gospel the respected author is somewhat embarrassed by his own 
hypothesis. His quotations go to show that the Greek Gospel was, 
from the earliest historical testimony, universally received as the pro- 
duction of Matthew, and of equal authority with the Hebrew, and 
with any of the other Gospels. Yet how this could have been the 
case had it been a free translation from the Hebrew, by a later, a dif- 
ferent, and an unknown hand, is not very apparent. In fact it is 
partly upon such grounds that the canonical authority of this Gospel 
has been impugned by some continental writers; for as the alleged 
Hebrew original does not exist for comparison with the Greek, we, by 
such admissions, which deprive the existing text of the authority of an 
apostolical autograph, leave room to the neologian to assail the whole 
or any part ofit without being able to charge him with, or convict him 
of, an irreverent handling of God’s word. 

A considerable portion of this section is indeed applied to the refu- 
tation of the special objections of those writers, who, the door of offence 
being thus unadvisedly opened, impugn the authenticity of the Greek 
Gospel by denying its identity with the Aramean original written by 
Matthew, and apply themselves to the discovery of interpolations and 
spurious additions, which, as they urge, militate against its apostolical 
origin, and prove ‘ that it is not properly a version, but the independent 
work of some unknown author, who incorporated with the Aramzan 
original traditionary stories and myths unworthy of an apostle, or 
accounts contradictory to those of John.’ 

Although, from the nature of the hypothesis he has adopted, Dr. 
Davidson battles with these objections with his right hand tied up, he 
does, nevertheless, contend against them very vigorously, and with most 
signal success. ‘This part of the book is very valuable and interesting ; 
and the reader will here find most able and satisfactory answers to all 
the objections he can ever have met with to the authenticity of par- 
ticular parts of this Gospel from alleged internal evidence. We give 
a specimen :— 


‘In relation to the credibility of the transaction narrated in xxvii. 62-66, and 
xxviii, 11-15, strong doubts of it have been entertained by many, such as Stroth, 
Russwurm, Paulus, Schulthess, Strauss, Kern, Weisse, Hase, Meyer, De Wette. 
The following grounds of suspicion are given by the last named writer as the most 
tenable: (1.) The difficulty observable in xxvii. 63. (2.) The circumstance of 
the women who go to the grave knowing nothing of the watch. (3.) The —_ 
bability of the members of Sanhedrim making such a request to Pilate, and of the 
latter acceding to it; particularly of the former having been so credulous, and 
having come to a decision so unworthy of them in a meeting of council where men 
like Gamaliel sat. 

‘To these we offer the following replies :— 

‘(1.) “Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was yet alive: ‘ After 
three days I will rise again.” The difficulty is supposed to consist in the fact, 
that Jesus did not say so publicly and before strangers. In John ii. 19, the Jews 
gave another interpretation to his words, and Matth. xii. 39, is doubtful. Now it 
cannot at once be inferred from the silence of all the evangelists, much less from 
the silence of one, that Jesus did not state publicly and before strangers the fact = 
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he should rise again after three days. Again, though the Jews did not understand 
many of Christ’s utterances when spoken, yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
several of his expressions were particularly impressed on their minds, and either 
explained by his subsequent teachings, or unfolded by the course of events. When 
he was put to death, things which he had spoken would be recalled to their recol- 
lection, and seen in a new light. Those who heard him speak figuratively of his 
body, as it is recorded in John ii. 19, did not comprehend the true nature of his 
statement ; but when that body had been consigned to the grave, amid a series of 
extraordinary occurrences, the statement might readily suggest itself to the memory, 
and be fully intelligible in the light of recent events. Similar reasoning may be 
applied to Matth. xii. 39. But apart from all this, it is quite possible to explain the 
language of the chief priests and Pharisees to Pilate, without supposing that they 
had heard Jesus speak of his own resurrection after three days. He had intimated 
the fact to his disciples more than once (Matth. xvi. 21. xvii. 22), and hence the 
knowledge of it may have reached the ears of his enemies. They learned this to 
= hee of his statements that, after being put to death, he should rise again the 
ird day. 

‘(2.) The ignorance of the women who visited the sepulchre in relation to the 
watch that had been set, furnishes no ground for doubting the truth of the fact; for 
it is highly probable, that they knew nothing of the entire proceedings of the past 
sabbath. While they were occupied with the services of the sabbath, the pro- 
ceedings of the Sanhedrists had been privately transacted, and the guard stationed. 

*(3.) We are unable to discover the improbability of the members composing the 
Sanhedrim repairing to Pilate even on the Sabbath, to prefer their request. Doubt- 
less their consciences were uneasy. They had done a deed of which they could not 
but think; and the possibility of that deed with all its fearful accompaniments being 
frustrated, was sufficient to excite their most painful anxiety. What would become 
of them, were Jesus after all to appear alive again? How could they dare to think 
of their guilt, if it should be demonstrated, that they had been fighting against a 
Being on whom heaven had impressed the seal of approbation ? The thought was 
most unwelcome : it made them restless even on their holy day of rest. Hence 
arose their application to Pilate. The application will appear still more appropriate 
and natural in their case, even on the Sabbath, if it be thought that they heard but 
recently the assertion of Jesus concerning his resurrection. The crucifixion was 
the great theme of conversation at Jerusalem ; and, amid current reports, the doc- 
trine of his resurrection, passing from one to another, may have alarmed the chief 
priests. They would therefore lose no time in applying for a watch. The very 
possibility of such an event as that of Jesus coming to life again would terrify their 
guilty consciences, and urge them to any measure likely to allay their fears. 

‘It is impossible to discover the motive that prompted Pilate to accede to their 
request. Perhaps he was actuated by an uneasiness similar to that which brought 
the chief priests before him. He had been seized with a superstitious fear, chiefly 
in consequence of the dreams of his wife; and he was willing to have released the 
prisoner. He had been anxious to clear himself of the guilt of shedding innocent 
blood. Whether the fact of his taking water before the multitude and washing his 
hands—saying, “‘ I am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it,” gave 
repose to his guilty conscience, may be fairly questioned, But he that could yield 
to the chief priests and elders, by delivering up Jesus to death, when he would 
otherwise have released him, could hardly resist the simple request of allowing a 
watch, 

‘It is further said, that the members of the Sanhedrim were credulous. They 
believed the soldiers who brought them information; and even held a formal 
council at which it was resolved to bribe the guard. Is this consistent, it is asked, 
with the decorum of such a college; or, could men like Gamaliel, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and Nicodemus sanction it? Could the falsehood have escaped Pilate? 
And is it probable, that he would have concealed it, considering the relation he 
bore to the Pharisees? These circumstances have so much plausibility, that even 
Olshausen confesses himself at a loss to deal with them. 

‘There is no foundation for charging the Sanhedrim with credulity, because they 
listened to the report of the soldiers who kept watch. They knew that the soldiers 
could 
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could not fabricate it, except at the risk of their lives. The circumstances were of 
a kind to demand belief, however reluctantly that belief may have been entertained. 
Every thing connected with the appearance of the watch tended at once to impress 
the minds of the chief priests and scribes with the truthfulness of the account. We 
are surprised at the notions of dignity attached by some commentators to the col- 
lege of chief priests and elders. In the unjust and cruel measures they took 
against the Saviour, they little consulted their dignity. Determined to crush the 
Nazarene and his cause, they did not hesitate about the means by which their pur- 
pose might be accomplished. Dignity, decorum, propriety, weighed nothing in 
their estimation, when set over against any proceeding which presented a possibility 
of success. The phrase cvuBodAsov AaBdvres (xxviii. 12) does not necessarily imply 
the idea of a formal, deliberate sitting. The circumstances were such as to bring 
them together hastily; and the resolution to bribe the soldiers wos the only one 
they could have adopted consistently with the exigency of the case. To affirm that 
the falsehood could not have escaped Pilate, is to assume that he took more interest 
in the matter than his whole character justifies. All his anxiety must have coin- 
cided with the measures already taken against the person of Christ, in which he 
had reluctantly involved himself. And as the story told him by the chief priests 
and scribes must have been more welcome than the real account of the case would 
have been, he naturally believed it, and took no further trouble. Had he heard the 
true circumstances attendant on Jesus rising from the dead, his fears would have 
been excited, and his conscience rendered doubly uneasy. Such tidings must have 
been disagreeable to his agitated spirit. But when he learned that the body had 
been stolen by the disciples at night, his fears had not been allayed, nor were his 
superstitious feelings to be quieted. He felt that the part he had taken in putting 
Christ to death was unattended by the guilt and impiety in which it must have 
presented itself, had Jesus proved himself the Son of God by rising from the dead. 
Thus the information given by the Sanhedrim to Pilate, false though it was, found 
a welcome reception. Had he even suspected its truth, he would not have instituted 
a process of inquiry. Whether Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, and Gamaliel 
were present at the meeting of the Sanhedrim, is a point that cannot be ascertained. 
They may or may not have been there. The record is silent on the matter, And 
if they were present, had they the moral courage to object ? Did | possess the 
boldness necessary to confront the body of the chief priests and elders? And sup- 
se they did protest against the unworthy resolution, was it incumbent on the 
istorian to relate the fact? The decision of the majority is the decision of a 
council, The dissent of a small minority is not usually given. Hence the record 
is perfectly consistent with the idea of a few persons refusing to sanction the open 
dissemination of a falsehood.’—pp. 79-85. 


The linguistic peculiarities of Matthew’s Gospel are learnedly and 
clearly pointed out by Dr. Davidson, in his section Characteristic 
Peculiarities. From this section we make the following extract re- 
specting Matthew’s Mode of Narration :— 


‘We do not affirm that Matthew’s Gospel is always irregular, nor even the 
greater part of it. A considerable portion of it appears, from a comparison with 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke, to stand in proper order, agreeably to the natural 
consecution of events. But the writer had an important object in view, which 
could not be accomplished in the best manner by confining himself throughout to 
the regular series of succession. He has therefore neglected chronological arrange- 
ment in various places. Hence his Gospel should not be made the basis of a 
harmony, as is done by Kaiser. Mark and Luke should not be brought into rigid 
conformity with Matthew, else violence will be done them. 

‘ But it is argued by Marsh, that Matthew “ being an apostle and eye-witness of the 
facts he has recorded, must in general have known the time in which each of them 
happened, but which St. Mark and St. Luke, who were not eye-witnesses, could 
not always know.” In answer to this it may be remarked, that chronological 
arrangement may not have been of so much importance in the eyes of Matthew as 
to induce him to follow it, when the chief purpose for which he wrote aloe be 
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better fulfilled by neglecting it. Besides, as Greswell well remarks, “one like 
St. Luke or St. Mark, who, though not an eye-witness of the events recorded by St. 
Matthew, yet proposed to write an account of them, it might naturally be supposed, 
even humanly speaking, would take so much the greater pains to remedy this 
defect, both by acquiring a perfect knowledge of his subject, and by verifying in 
every instance the order of his facts.” 

‘The manner of narration peculiar to the apostle is such as might be expected 
from an eye-witness, or from one deriving his information from eye-witnesses. 
The impressions made upon his mind by scenes and circumstances, are recorded 
with artlessness—without any apparent aim at effect. His sentences are constructed 
without the roundness which bespeaks reflection and research. There is a want 
of picturesqueness and vivid painting. The writer does not go into circumstantial 
details, except in the discourses and moral instructions of Christ, which are 
described with great distinctness and particularity. But he narrates with unstudied 
clearness things which he saw, or of which he had been informed by others, 
placing them in such order as might best exhibit the greatness of the Redeemer as 
a teacher and prophet. The higher and more spiritual aspects of the Saviour’s 
person are not presented. Here that distinguished Being is depicted as the great 
descendant of David, on whom Jewish expectation was centered—as the substance 
of type and prophecy in the ancient dispensation. We see a marvellous character, 
whose perfect acquaintance with the Jewish economy, and striking power of 
attesting his mission, announce the prophet greater than Moses. Still, however, he 
is invested with the temporal and the Jewish, rather than the divine and the 
eternal, 

‘The diction of Matthew partakes of a strongly Hebraised character. The 
Hebraisms of it are more marked than those of the other Gospels. It is unneces- 
sary to adduce proofs of this assertion, because they are so abundant. The style 
bears some similarity to that of Mark, as was long since remarked by Erasmus, so 
that Greswell ventures to infer, that Mark was the translator of the Hebrew 
Gospel. But the occurrence of Latin terms in the Gospel of Matthew will be 
reckoned no presumption that it was translated at Rome when it is remembered, 
that Matthew, as a tax-gatherer for the Roman government, must have come in 
contact, by the very nature of his office, with persons using the Latin language. 
Neither does the coincidence between the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, in the 
use of such remarkable words as dyyapeioa—payeArAGoo—kordoBaou, afford any 
argument, 4 which it is rendered probable that the translator of the one, and the 
author of the other, were the same person; because this phenomenon may be 
equally explained by the circumstance, that the Greek translator of Matthew’s 
Gospel made use of Mark’s, retaining his very words in some instances,’— pp. 54-56. 


Next to the question of the original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
there is perhaps none of greater interest and importance than that which 
has been raised with regard to the authenticity of its first two chapters. 
As our author states, these chapters were considered as an integral part 
of the Gospel till the middle of the eighteenth century, when Williams 
attacked their authenticity. He was followed by Stroth, Hess, Ammon, 
Eichhorn, Schleiermacher, Bertholdt, Priestley, Norton, etc., who, 
if they did not absolutely reject, threw out doubts at least of the apos- 
tolic origin of the two chapters. The portion, however, has not wanted 
advocates, such as Fleming, Velthusen, Theiss, Rau, Geo. Ph. 
Schmidt, Piper, Greisbach, Schubert, Miiller, Hug, Credner, Paulus, 
Fritzsche, Kuinoel, and others. It was to be expected that this was 
a question on which Dr. Davidson would put forth the strength of his 
great resources, and we therefore turned with some eagerness to his 
section on the Integrity of Matthew's Gospel. We were not disap- 
pointed ; the subject is very thoroughly examined, and upon the whole 
we scarcely know where the reader ean find a more complete explana-, 
tion 
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tion of all the principal difficulties which these chapters have been 
thought to present. The author admits that most, if not all, the posi- 
tive arguments in favour of the authenticity of this portion of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel ‘ prove nothing more than that they always formed a 
part of the Greek document ;’ and he is aware that ‘ hence some au- 
thors, as Norton and Kuhn, oppose the authenticity as regards the 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, while they allow it as regards the present 
Greek Gospel.’ He somewhat curtly disposes of this by the remark : 
‘ We have already endeavoured to prove that the Greek Gospel has all 
the claims to our reverent attention which the Hebrew document could 
ever have presented, so that it is sufficient for our purpose to show that 
the Greek had always the two chapters in question.’ In fact the au- 
thor must, here and elsewhere, have felt encumbered by his own hypo- 
thesis as to the origin of the Greek document, for which, nevertheless, 
he is constrained to claim a degree of authority which every one will 
not be prepared to concede to a document which according to that 
hypothesis is a free translation by an unknown and later hand from the 
original Hebrew, and which, on that ground, he is obliged to allow is 
‘ not immediately and directly authentic.’ 

This hypothesis, it must be seen, presents difficulties in dealing with 
the question of the authenticity of the first two chapters, which are not 
felt by either those who uphold the present Greek text as the original, 
or by those who think there were two originals—the lost Hebrew and 
the existing Greek. 

Apart from this, the pages devoted by Dr. Davidson to the examina- 
tion of this question form one of the most interesting portions of this 
highly interesting and most important volume. 

In answer to the argument derived from the alleged discrepancies 
between the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, the author remarks 
that this argument derives all its force from the assumption that these 
genealogies are absolutely irreconcileable :— 

‘We admit that there are perplexing difficulties connected with them, which can- 
not perhaps be satisfactorily solved at the present day ; but an absolute and direct 
contradiction between them cannot be allowed. The assertion has been frequently 
made, but never proved. The two genealogies are different, arranged on different 
principles, and written for different purposes; but they are not on that account 
contradictory and irreconcilable. The fact that Luke, supposing him to have 
written after Matthew, did not add some explanatory statement which might serve 
to render the contrariety less apparent, so far from militating against the apostolic 
origin of the first Gospel, is rather confirmatory of it, as showing that no difficulties 
were felt at that time. No contradiction was then thought of. The Jews brought 
no objection against Jesus’ descent from David while he was on earth; and yet it 
is the object of the pa to show that he did spring from that illustrious king, 
as had been foretold in the Old Testament. In the hearing of his adversaries he 
was frequently called the Son of David, and they never disputed the fact. Neither 
was any objection made to the apostles when they referred his origin to the same 
personage. Our ignorance of the genealogical principles and rules of the Hebrews, 
and the remoteness of the period in which we live, create perplexity, when there 
was none to Christ’s contemporaries, or to his apostles.’—pp. 115, 116. 

The objections drawn from the alleged differences between the ac- 
counts of the Lord’s nativity in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, are 
very satisfactorily disposed of :— . 
‘The 
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‘The first contradiction, it is affirmed, consists in the accounts of Joseph’s place 
of abode. “According to Matthew, Joseph dwells at first in Bethlehem. This, 
indeed, he does not state expressly, but in relating that Jesus was born at Bethlehem 
(ii. 1), and that Joseph, on his return from Egypt, had been divinely warned not to 
go to Judea, but into Galilee, and had therefore settled in Nazareth (ii, 22 f.), the 
historian obviously takes it for granted. According to Luke, on the contrary, 
Joseph, as well as Mary (i. 26), dwells in Nazareth, comes to Bethlehem only inci- 
dentally, and returns to his place of residence. Here every attempt to reconcile 
the accounts is impossible.’ These are the words of De Wette, coinciding very 
nearly with those of Schleiermacher. 

‘It will be observed, that Matthew, who was less attentive to chronology and 
geographical circumstances, omits whatever was not conducive to his leading pur- 
pose in writing the Gospel. The parents of Jesus taking him from Bethlehem to 
the temple, and performing the rites prescribed by the law of Moses, returned from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, where the Magi visited the newly-born child; thence 
they fled into Egypt, and after their return dwelt in Nazareth. In the account of 
Joseph’s return from Egypt, the writer of the two chapters supposes Bethlehem to 
have been his previous habitation, whereas Luke writes: “when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee to 
their own city, Nazareth.” These words of the evangelist, in connection with his 
previous statements, exclude, it is said, the idea of Joseph returning to Bethlehem. 
He went to Bethlehem solely on account of the registry. Mary was subjected there 
to much inconvenience, and both must have been reluctant to undergo the fatigues 
of a double journey. Schleiermacher goes so far as to say, that “no ground for 
the supposition, either of employment in Bethlehem or of an intention to settle 
there, is afforded by Luke’s narrative, or even consistent with it; and all his vivid- 
ness A destroyed if we imagine that Joseph’s return to Bethlehem was merely 
omitted.” 

‘We are unable to perceive the propriety or force of these remarks, Too much 
stress is laid on the inconveniences to which Mary and Joseph were subjected at 
Bethlehem. It is not said or implied that they were obliged to suffer them during 
the entire time of their stay, but only before and at the birth of Jesus. Luke's 
narrative does not presuppose that they could find no accommodation in the inn 
until they set out for Jerusalem, forty days after the child had been born. If it 
were possible to extract fairly from the account, that their situation was so uncom- 
fortable for forty days, Schleiermacher’s statement might be probable; but as there 
is nothing to indicate that, there is room for supposing that Joseph’s temporary 
visit to Bethlehem may have led him to select it as his future abode in preference 
to Nazareth, especially as the circumstances of Mary’s situation must have caused 
him to remain in the place fora time. He was bound to Nazareth by no special 
tie. He was poor, and would readily take up his abode where he found the best 
means of employment. During his visit to Bethlehem, it is highly prebable he 
resolved to make it the place of his permanent abode. That he obtained employ- 
ment during the time of his second residence there, may be inferred from his being 
found in an oixla (Matt. ii. 11). When he first went to Bethlehem to be taxed, he 
lodged in an inn, or rather in the stable connected with it; but when visited by the 
Magi, he was in an oixla, not a xardAvua. On the contrary, it is never hinted that 
he had been the possessor of a house at Nazareth. Indeed, all the circumstances of 
the case, as related by the writer of the first Gospel, unite in rendering it probable 
that Joseph, according to his own purpose, had permanently settled in Bethlehem, 
although he may have gone to it originally with no other intention than that of 
returning to Nazareth. Hence he would have returned thither, after leaving Egypt, 
had he not been divinely warned of danger, The reason why Matthew passes over 

the previous abode at Nazareth obviously is, because mention of it would have 
contributed nothing to his object in writing for the Jews; whereas the birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem was a fact of importance to him, because it had been predicted 

in the Old Testament that Messiah should be born there. Luke begins at a point 
of time prior to that with which Matthew commences. It lay directly in the way 
of his leading design to specify the abode of the child’s parents; but he omits the 
sojourn of Joseph and Mary in Bethlehem, the visit of the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, the sanguinary proceedings of Herod, and the return from Egypt. — 
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he might the more readily conclude his general and rapid survey of the infancy of 
Christ, by characterising the settlement of Joseph at Nazareth as a return to the 
place; especially as his description appears to have been composed without respect 
to that of Matthew, and without the appearance of solicitude in regard to dis- 
crepancy. The abode at Bethlehem became eventually brief, having been inter- 
rupted by the flight into Egypt; and therefore the words in question might properly 
be employed as a concluding formula to the narrative of Luke. Those who press 
the words of the historian, understand immediate succession, as though the return 
to Nazareth followed the presentation of the child in the temple immediately. But 
the words should be understood generally. They need not be insisted on as rigidly 
accurate. As well might it be inferred from Acts ix. 26, 27, that Saul went im- 
mediately from Damascus to Jerusulem; whereas it is known from the Epistle to 
the Galatians, that he went first into Arabia, and abode there three years.’—pp. 
116-119. 


Dr. Davidson then proceeds to investigate the difficulties connected 
with the appearance of the star, and the visit of the Eastern magi to 
Jerusalem. He is not insensible of these difficulties, but believing as 
he does in the supernatural and the miraculous, he leaves the attempt 
at precise explanation to those who take the ground of the rational : 
‘The whole matter appears to contain something extraordinary. It 
lies in part beyond the common course of events. Many perplexing 
questions may be raised concerning it which we are utterly unable to 
solve. What was the nature of the derjp? Was it an angel, as some 
fathers imagined ; or a meteor, or a constellation, or a comet? How 
did the magi know that it had reference to the Messiah? Was it by 
astrology, or by its appearance in the quarter of the heavens above 
Judea, or by a divine intimation ?” 

Without underrating or pretending to solve the difficulties involved 
in these questions, our author apprehends that the air of the entire 
narrative does not accord with an ordinary fixed star, or a comet as 
adjunct of a conjunction of planets, or with a mere conjunction itself. 
He is therefore disposed to think that the aderjp was a meteor or lumi- 
nous appearance ; and ‘ if this be correct, it was created for a certain 
purpose,—important indeed, but transitory.’ He supposes that the 
magi shared in the expectation which prevailed about this time, that a 
mighty temporal prince was about to appear. When the extraordinary 
star was seen in the heavens, their attention would immediately be 
drawn to it, especially if they were addicted to astrology. ‘ And in 
referring it to the Messiah with so much certainty, we may well sup- 
pose them to have been influenced by a higher agency than their own. 
Other circumstances combined to induce them to associate the pheno- 
menon with the Messiah; but these circumstances would probably 
have been insufficient, without supernatural influence, to create a settled 
conviction of the connection, whence these wise men were led to 
undertake a lengthened journey to Judea. This is in accordance with 
the fact that they were afterwards divinely warned (ypnparioGévrec 
kar’ dvap) to return to their own country by another way.’ 

It is justly urged by our author, that there is no reason for asserting 
that the magi distrusted the guidance of the star because they asked at 
Jerusalem, ‘ Where is he that is born king of the Jews?’ They had 
travelled to Judea, and its capital Jerusalem, in consequence of the 
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remarkable phenomenon, and now they wished to discover the place 
in Judea where the Messiah should be born. The narrative does not 
even sanction the idea of the star being a general guide to them, by 
retaining the appearance, and probably the locality, which it had when 
they first perceived it; to say nothing of its moving before them 
during a long journey. On their leaving Jerusalem, it became a 
specific index to the place which they were directed to visit, in con- 
formity with a prediction contained in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Even after coming to Jerusalem, they did not mistrust the appearance ; 
for they are reported to have said, ‘We have seen His star in the 
East,’ ete. 

Another contradiction has been found in this—that in Luke’s Gospel 
an angel is said to have appeared before the conception, while in 
Matthew a similar phenomenon took place after it. ‘The former was 
made to Mary, the latter to Joseph. ‘ But surely,’ it is urged, ‘ the 
angel’s visit to Mary was not concealed from Joseph her husband. 
She must have communicated the purport of the celestial message, and 
so his scruples, and the angel’s second visit for the purpose of removing 
them were rendered unnecessary.’ 

To this Dr. Davidson well answers :— 

‘We should be cautious in arguing from modern ideas of propriety and feelings 
of delicacy to those which characterised the inhabitants of Judea when our Saviour 
appeared on earth. Persons placed in unusual circumstances, and favoured with 
extraordinary manifestations, can scarcely be judged by an ordinary standard, 
The whole force of the observations just cited depends on the naturalness of the 
assumption that Mary would inform Joseph of the circumstance revealed to her by 
the angel. But at the time of the Annunciation she was living by herself, heing 
only espoused to Joseph as his wife; and even after returning from her visit to 
Elizabeth, she was in her own home apart. It will be perceived from the narrative, 
that she set out for the house of her cousin very soon after the Annunciation. 
Having abode with her, her pregnancy was visible to Joseph on the return to 
Nazareth, The Virgin was of a thoughtful disposition. She loved retirement. 
She was given to meditation on the wonderful circumstances connected with her 
person. Why she should inform Joseph of the angel’s visit and prediction to her, 
does not appear from the history, whatever our ideas of the propriety of the matter 
may be. When the nature of the Annunciation is considered, she might have no 
solicitude about Joseph’s suspicions, being wholly absorbed in the wot. st object 
of the angel's visit, and having ample pledge in it of her future husband’s satisfac- 
tion, even though a direct communication were deemed desirable or necessary to 
remove his scruples.'—p. 123. : 


In the section on the Time and Place at which the Gospel of Matthew 
was written, Dr. Davidson, after stating the various views which have 
been taken as to the ¢ime, concludes that the external evidence on the 
subject is so discordant as to be of little value, and that there is no 
internal evidence for the settlement of the exact period. All is con- 
jecture on the subject. But he is inclined to adopt a.p, 41, 42, or 
43, as most probable. The place where the Gospel was written is 
uniformly said to have been Judea, Whether it was written at Jeru- 
salem cannot be certainly known, though it is generally believed to 
have originated there. 


In treating of the Gospel according to St. Mark, Dr. Davidson 
follows 
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follows the same arrangement as in considering that of Matthew ; but 
there is an additional section discussing the relation of the Gospel to 
Peter. 

After supplying the usual collection of ancient testimonies respecting 
Mark and his Gospel, our author notes that these testimonies unani- 
mously assert a close connection between the Apostle Peter and Mark. 
They apply to the latter the term épynveuric, or interpres. What, 
then, it will be asked, is the import of this word? 


‘The answer to this question is exceedingly difficult. In the opinion of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, and Kuinoel, the term chiefly relates to language, Peter being supposed 
unacquainted with Greek, and Mark explaining his teachings in that language. But 
the apostles appear to have been endowed with the gift of tongues, so that, for this 
reason alone, were there no other, ignorance of Greek can hardly be attributed to 
any of the apostles. Fritzche thinks that the term interpreter applies to the evan- 
gelist because he wrote down the sum of what Peter orally taught. Tholuck con- 
jectures that it is nearly equivalent to secretary, a person who develops and puts 
into style, either orally or in writing, the discourses of another. Perhaps it means 
the ‘person who explains in another language the discourses of a second party, not 
by giving a bare version of them, but by unfolding and expanding them in a style 
adapted to their contents, so that they shall be readily apprehended, and produce a 
more vivid impression. 

‘The character of the Gospel itself coincides with the testimony of antiquity, in 
inferring a connection between the writer and Peter. Thus we find an especial 
reference to the person of the latter, by the insertion of his name where no reason 
for it can be discovered in the event related, and where no light is thrown by it on 
the event itself. His presence is marked in the Gospel, where the recording of it is 
apparently of no importance, and might have been omitted with equal propriety. 
Doubtless this peculiarity was owing to a desire, on the part of Mark, to bring out 
the apostle into pre-eminence as his authority, while it evinces an intimate know- 
ledge of circumstances respecting Peter, unnoticed by the other evangelists. Ex- 
amples of this are furnished by chap. i. 36, where Simon is mentioned as being 
with Jesus, a circumstance omitted by Luke, In the account of the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, Peter, John, and James are mentioned as the only witnesses of 
the occurrence ; whereas in Matthew’s Gospel there is no allusion to them (Mark 
v. 37). In relating the story of the withered fig-tree, Peter is introduced as giving 
rise to a moral connected with the occurrence; but Matthew has no allusion to him 
(Mark xi. 20-26, compared with Matt. xxi. 20-22). Again, when Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives foretold the destruction of the temple, there is express mention of 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew, as being with him; whereas Matthew has simply 
the disciples (Mark xiii. 3). Peter’s name is also expressly singled out in the mes- 
sage sent by the angels to the apostles on the morning of the resurrection (xvi. 7). 

‘On the other hand, there are passages in the Gospel, from which it may seem at 
first sight that Mark knew less of Peter's personal history than the other writers of 
Gospels. There are various omissions, Thus in Matt. xv. 15, Peter is introduced 
requesting the explanation of a certain parable, whereas Mark has the disciples 
generally. The fact of the apostle’s walking on the sea is omitted; so also the re- 
markable blessing pronounced upon him, recorded by Matthew alone (xvi. 17-19). 
In like manner, the promise made to the apostles in answer to a question of Peter 
(Matt. xix. 28) is unnoticed. Although he was one of the two disciples sent to pre- 
pare for the passover, his name is not given by Mark. The intenseness of his re- 
pentance, expressed by mixpas in Matthew and Luke, is also omitted. It is some- 
what remarkable, too, that the name Peter is not employed by Mark till the time 
our Lord bestowed it upon the apostle. 

‘The ancients accounted for these omissions chiefly by means of the modesty of 
Peter, who did not wish in his teachings to introduce circumstances that might seem 
to exalt or honour himself; and therefore Mark’s Gospel, as a faithful abstract of 
his teacher’s discourses, wants them. This explanation is probable enough. Re- 
proofs are inserted; but promises and blessings having peculiar reference to the 
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apostle are omitted. Thus the remarkable reproof administered to him by Jesus is 
given (Mark viii. 33); while the blessing pronounced upon him immediately before 
(Matt. xvi. 17-20) is omitted. Besides, there is a peculiar circumstantiality in his 
account ef the denials of Christ, as foretold and subsequently fulfilled ; and yet the 
bitterness of the repentance is passed by.’—pp. 145-147. 


It is shown by production of the instances in which localities in 
Palestine, as well as Jewish rites and usages, are explained in this 
Gospel, that although written by a Jew, or at least by one familiarly 
acquainted with Judea, it was intended for Gentile believers, not for 
Jewish Christians ; and by further instances, that there are appearances 
of its particular adaptation to the use of Roman Christians. Yet he 
does not think that the alleged Latinisms of Mark do necessarily de- 
monstrate the locality of those for whom the Gospel was composed. 
Most of the expressions adduced are used by the other evangelists, 
even those which are manifestly Latin. The object of Mark in 
writing his Gospel does not appear to be a specific one. Nothing in 
the document itself shows that he wished to accomplish by it any de- 
finite purpose, further than the instruction of the converts to whom it 
was originally addressed. 

The observations on Mark’s mode of narration, and his diction, are 
interesting and useful, being supported by a most elaborate collection 
of instances. In regard to the linguistic peculiarities, the author 
follows Credner ; and since the conclusion is, that there is more resem- 
blance to Matthew than to Luke, we wish that the evidence, which is 
very distinct to our minds—to show that this Gospel is not, as some 
have fancied, little more than an abridgment of Matthew’s, had been 
more fully produced. We note this as a defect to be remedied in a 
new edition. 

Most readers know that the earliest testimony respecting Mark’s 
Gospel is that of John the Presbyter, as reported by Papias, and pre- 
served by Eusebius. 


‘Papias, or John the Presbyter, according to the relation of Papias, says: 
‘O mpeaBurepos (Iwdvyns) tdeye’ Mdpkos uevy Epunveut)s TMérpou yerduevos, boa euvn- 
pévevoer, axpiBas &ypaev, ob wévtor Taker TA bmd TOD xpioTOd # AexOévra }) mpaxbEevTa’ 
otre yap Hkovce tod xuplov, ore mapnkodovenoer aita, barepoy Bt, ds Epny, Mérpy, 
ds mpds Tas xpelas emoreiro Tas SidacKaAlas, GAA’ odx’ Sorep obytatw Tov Kupiakav 
mrovovmevos Adyww" Sore ovdty fuapre Mdpxos, otrws Evia ypdwas ws ameuvnudvevoer. 
‘Evds yap érovhoato mpévoiay, Tod pndty dv Heovoe maparireiv, % WevoacOu ti ev 
avrois. Taira wey oby iordpnra Tq Tamia wep rod Mdpkov. 

‘“ The presbyter (John) said: Mark being the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
exactly whatever he remembered; but he did not write in order the things which 
were spoken or done by Christ. For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of 
the Lord, but, as I said, afterwards followed Peter, who made his discourses to suit 
what was required, without the view of giving a connected digest of the discourses 
of our Lord. Mark therefore committed no mistake when he wrote down circum- 
stances as he recollected them. For he was very careful of one thing, to omit 
nothing of what he heard, and to say nothing false in what he related. Thus 
Papias writes of Mark.” ’—pp. 141, 142. 


A great question has been lately raised with respect to the passage 
in which this authority says, that Mark did ‘not write in order the 
things that were said and done by Christ.’ The question turns, in a 
great degree, upon the meaning of the word raé¢ in this ~~ 
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Credner assumes that it denotes arrangement generally—every kind of 
sequence or order, whether it be chronological or a concatenation of 
facts, like that presented by Matthew’s Gospel, where they are grouped 
together so as to form a ovvraiic. All arrangement, he thinks, is 
excluded by the phrase ot rae, whereas in reality the evangelist has 
the same ovyraiic with Matthew and Luke. If, therefore, the phrase 
be referred to Mark’s present Gospel, the credit of the other synoptists 
is destroyed. Taking advantage of the alleged inapplicability of the 
phrase to the canonical Gospel of Mark, Schleiermacher, Credner, and 
others, have maintained that a succeeding writer composed the present 
Gospel of St. Mark, taking the imperfect work described by John as 
the basis, and employing both oral and written sources. But this, as 
Dr. Davidson remarks, is a hazardous course in the face of all ancient 
historical testimony, in which there is not the least hint of any other 
writer than Mark, or of a second author of the same name. 

The result of the examination which Dr. Davidson gives to this 
question is, that he inclines to agree with those who consider the 
phrase ov rage unsuitable to the present Gospel of St. Mark. But 
naturally shrinking from the consequence deduced by Schleiermacher, 
he takes the only other course—that of disputing the accuracy of John 
the Presbyter’s testimony :— 

‘We presume that John the presbyter was not infallible; and nothing but a 
virtual assumption of his infallibility could induce us to resort to the expedient 
suggested by Schleiermacher. In the present instance, he appears to have been 
mistaken in his opinion. His power of perception was feeble, else he would 
have seen, that the Gospel which he describes as being written od rage, does not 
differ materially in arrangement from that of Luke. Like Papias, the presbyter 
was apparently destitute of critical ability and good judgment, else he could not 
have entertained an idea so much at variance with fact.’—p. 159. 

This seems to us a most sound conclusion. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous and delusive than the disproportionate weight we are, from 
undue veneration for antiquity, disposed to attach to every word in an 
ancient ecclesiastical writer; and which we should refuse to concede 
to the words of any late writer, however learned and accurate. And 
yet it would be easy to show that many of these writers wrote with 
a degree of carelessness, and lack of critical deliberation, which no 
scholar of the present time would venture to manifest. 

The relation which the Gospel of Mark bears to Peter, is a somewhat 
difficult question. The internal evidence, as our author shows in 
detail, is favourable to the ancient accounts which describe the Gospel 
as being composed under Peter’s influence. The question is, whether 
it was composed during Peter’s lifetime, and under his immediate 
direction and dictation, or, after his death, from recollection of his 
statements and discourses. ‘The two most ancient authorities seem to 
contradict each other on this subject; and our author, more suo, 
deciding against all attempts to reconcile their statements, takes his 
stand upon the authority of Irenzeus, which seems to place the compo- 
sition after Peter’s death. We are not so well satisfied of this ; for, as 
the testimony of Clement is clear on the other side, and as that of 
Irenzeus is not clear on this side—the word he employs (é£odo¢) being 
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equivocal—that is, applicable to either Peter’s departure or to his de- 
cease, the balance of authority, as between these two, seems rather to 
incline the other way; and the balance of all useful testimony seems 
very greatly to preponderate for the conclusion that the Gospel was 
written during the lifetime and with the sanction of Peter, if not under 
his immediate superintendence. Supposing even that other evidence 
than that of Clement and Ireneus has no original value, it is of great 
secondary value as showing that if their testimonies were understood to 
be at all diiferent—which is not clear—the testimony of Clement was 
the one generally accepted. 

The last eleven verses of the Gospel have been thought not 
to belong to it, or at least not to have been written by St. Mark. 
On this subject Dr. Davidson brings together the external and internal 
evidence, and concludes that the external arguments in favour of the 
paragraph outweigh those on the other side; but he apprehends the 
internal evidence to bear the other way; the manner, style, and 
phraseology being foreign to Mark. Thus, upon the whole, he inclines 
to the opinion that the termination was added by another person, after 
Mark’s death. 


We now come to the Gospel of Luke. 

As the author was, as appears from the New Testament, the com- 
panion and favourite, if not the spiritual son of Paul, an opinion arose, 
which has been uniformly handed down, that this Gospel was written 
under the superintending influence of the Apostle; and is virtually the 
Gospel of St. Paul. On this notion our author is not disposed to lay 
much stress. He says— 


‘It must be candidly admitted, that the tradition in ‘question rests on no good 
foundation. Luke himself has said nothing in the preface respecting the Pauline 
origin of his Gospel. He speaks simply of the facts and doctrines constituting 
the evangelical history being orally handed down to himself and contemporary 
Christians by eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. As far as this oral 
tradition was employed by him, it could scarcely be attributed specifically to Paul 
as its author. It must have been distributed among other apostles and disciples of 
Christ. The proofs of accordance between Pauline sentiments and certain pecu- 
liarities observable in Luke’s writings, are no evidence of the fact that the apostle 
was the principal author of the Gospel, or that he was in any sense the author of 
it. All that can be legitimately inferred from them is, that Luke was Paul's dis- 
ciple—that he had been instructed in the truth by the apostle of the Gentiles. The 
Gospel, however, does not rest on the apostolic basis of Paul, for it cannot be shown 
that he superintended the composition of it, much less that he directed the evangelist 
in writing it or dictated any part. Historical criticism repudiates these assumptions 
as gratuitous. Hence the tradition we have been considering wants a solid 
foundation. The New Testament, so far from favouring, is rather adverse to it; 
while the Pauline sentiments in the Gospel, to which allusion has been made, 
prove, at most, that Luke had been instructed by Paul, perhaps no more than that 
his ideas of the evangelical history coincided with those of the great apostle. 

‘On the whole, Luke’s Gospel is not of canonical authority because of the special 
influence which Paul had upon it. Its credibility and authority must be placed on 
another basis equally secure, That it fully deserves its present position among the 
Gospels is unquestionable ; but it does not deserve it by virtue of any truth in the 
ancient tradition.’—pp. 184, 185. 


The linguistic peculiarities of this Gospel are stated with much fulness 
and 
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and precision after Credner, who has given great attention to this sub- 
ject. Passing this by, as unsuited for quotation, we give the following 
statement respecting the characteristics of Luke’s Gospel. 


‘Apart from the language, the Gospel of Luke has no characteristics which do 
not appear in a greater or less degree of prominence in Matthew and Mark. It 
presents, indeed, diversities from both; but these can scarcely be said to cha- 
racterise it throughout. Its fundamental plan coincides with that of Matthew and 
Mark, more closely approximating to the latter. 

‘In Luke we find circumstantiality, exactness, and graphic power. His circum- 
stantiality and exactness are seen in the separation of particulars and incidents 
which Matthew has grouped together, and the placing of them in their proper 
relations. That he is also concise in his accounts is manifest; but conciseness 
cannot well be called a prominent feature, as it is in Mark. 

‘ As examples of his pictorial power we may select vii. 1-10; viii. 41-56. But 
Luke’s graphic ability is scarcely equal to that of Mark, although it is greatly 
superior to Matthew’s. In recording the discourses and parables of our Lord, his 
accounts are much briefer than Matthew’s. Here his Gospel is far inferior to that 
of the apostle. He was more intent on the narration of facts and events than of 
sermons and parables. In general, his narrative partakes of a loose and uncon- 
nected character. One event is related after another without any definite mark of 
time or exact formula of transition. ... . This feature, however, is by no means 
peculiar to Luke, though it is not what might be expected by those who maintain 
that he wrote in strictly chronological succession. The Gospel bears the impress 
of one who had searched and examined. It shows a man of education—a careful, 
critical writer —actuated, doubtless, by a conscientious love of truth, and influenced 
by the Spirit of God. 

‘ The diction of Luke is substantially the same as that of the other evangelists, 
though it is considerably purer and less Hebraised. The proem is remarkably 
pure, presenting a considerable contrast not only to the first chapter in particular, 
which abounds with Hebraisms, but to the remainder of the Gospel. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the Gospel itself would have been written in more classical 
Greek, had the author been at perfect liberty to follow his own inclination or 
judgment. The freedom and individuality of his style was somewhat limited by 
adherence to oral tradition, or previously written documents, or both together ; 
although the freedom and individuality of the writer are still marked with sufficient 
distinctness.’—pp. 188, 189. 


Further on (p. 198) our author concludes that, ‘on the whole, Luke’s 
language approaches more nearly to classical Greek than that of any 
other Evangelist. It is purer and more correct than that of the other 
apostles. ‘The number of turns and modes of expression peculiar 
to himself is great. Awkward and unusual constructions, such as are 
found in Matthew and Mark, are generally avoided. Hence the com- 
parative ease and elegance of the diction.’ 

Dr. Davidson is of opinion that it is impossible to ascertain the time 
and place at which Luke’s Gospel was written, but is disposed to sub- 
scribe to the prevailing notion that it was composed at Rome, during 
the time of Paul’s imprisonment ; and that, as it preceded the compo- 
sition of the Acts at the same place, about the commencement of the 
year 63, the writing of the Gospel may with reasonable probability be 
ascribed to the year 61. No difficulty is found in overturning the sin- 
gular opinion of Kaiser, De Wette, and Credner—that it was written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In the remaining pages devoted to this Gospel, our author very 
elaborately and ably vindicates the first two chapters from some of the 

232 exceptions 
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exceptions which have been taken to their contents by several German 
writers, confining himself, however, to those in which chronological 
discrepancies are alleged. ‘The ‘first of these is that noted passage, 
Luke ii. 1, 2, in which the journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem 
is ascribed to the necessity that every one should go to his own city by 
reason of the taxing—-which taxing, it is stated, ‘ was first made when 
Cyrenius [Quirinus] was governor of Syria.’ It is first assumed that the 
droypagi, or ‘taxing,’ in question was a general census commanded by 
Augustus, embracing the whole Roman empire ; and it is objected that 
no such census is mentioned by contemporary historians. Dr. Davidson 
concedes—we think unnecessarily—that the aroypaph was a general 
census ; and he refuses to attach much importance to the argumentum 
e silentio. ‘By asimilar mode of reasoning,’ he urges, ‘it might be 
denied that no geometrical survey of the empire took place in the 
reign of Augustus. Such a survey is unnoticed in all contemporary 
authors ; yet, that it did take place, there can be little doubt.’ The 
evidence for this geometrical survey is then produced, and our author 
conceives that it may have been connected with the census mentioned 
by the Evangelist. 

It is further urged thai the census to which the evangelist refers 
must have taken place in the reign of Herod, or early in that of Arche- 
laus. But this is extremely improbable, seeing. that in countries not 
yet reduced to the form of a Roman province, but governed by reges 
socit, those princes themselves collected the taxes. The same usage 
prevailed in Judea previously to the deposition of Archelaus ; and it is 
asked whether it be at all probable that Augustus would think of ex- 
posing Herod to a mark of subjection and dependence so humiliating 
as that of a census of Judea? To this Dr. Davidson replies that the 
reges socii were not generally so independent as has been represented ; 
and that Herod himself was in a state of peculiar dependence upon 
Augustus, and at times laboured under his displeasure. Facts seem to 
indicate that the idea of rendering Judea a Roman province had 
occurred before the death of Herod, with a latent view to which it 
appears to have been included in the general census. But from mo- 
tives of policy the emperor would wish to have the census contlucted as 
mildly as possible. 

‘Hence he contented himself with a simple enrolment of names, reserving the 
actual valuation of property to another time. He neither wished to humble Herod, 
nor to excite the opposition of the people, but calmly to prepare the way for a 
measure which he might have foreseen as expedient or desirable, viz., the reduction 
of Judea to a Roman province. It is probable therefore that he committed the affair 
to Herod the Great himself, who was well acquainted with the disposition of the 
Jews. He would manage it as mildly as possible, in accordance with the desire of 
Augustus, and after the Jewish method. Thus it would be a Jewish, not a Roman 
census ; and the people would be less liable to rebel.’—p. 211. 

Now we come to the great difficulty, which is, that Josephus takes 
no notice of any census under Herod, but he dves notice that under 
Quirinus, which, by his account, took place ten years after our Lord’s 
death. This difficulty Dr. Davidson meets by producing the view of 
Le Clere, Tholuck, Wieseler and others, who urge that Luke himself, 
in 
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in the passage under notice, expressly distinguishes the census under 
Herod from that of Quirinus. He contends, with them, that the super- 
lative tpwrn stands for the comparative rporépa, the words jyyepovev- 
ovrog Kupnviov being dependent on it; and the right translation of the 
sentence therefore being, ‘ this enrolment was made BEFORE Quirinus 
became president of Syria.’ 

The remaining objection is, that a Roman census after Archelaus’ 
banishment could not possibly require the parents of Jesus to travel 
from Nazareth in Galilee to Bethlehem in Judea; least of all was the 
appearance of females necessary. To this it is answered— 


‘The idea of a proper Roman census must be abandoned. The census was 
conducted by Herod in the Jewish form. And the reason of Joseph’s journey to 
Bethlehem is given by Luke, “because he was of the house and lineage of David.” 
If, as we think probable, it was a census capitum, and not an actual valuation of 
property at the same time, then the public records had to be consulted in order to 
facilitate the enrolment. Joseph’s genealogical registers would be kept at Bethlehem, 
the city of David. But why, it is asked, should Mary have undertaken the journey 
along with her husband? Ina census of Roman citizens the women were not re- 
quired to appear in person. But the present census was Jewish. The chief reason 
seems to have been her critical position. In the agitation of the period she did not 
wish to be left alone, ota &yxvos. It was not the enrolment which induced her to 
accompany Joseph, but rather her own situation, as the historian himself indicates. 
She may not have been in a very fit state for travelling; yet she preferred the in- 
conveniences of it rather-than being so long without her natural protector. In the 
meanwhile a higher influence controlled her. movements; for it had been foretold 
that the Messiah should be born in Bethlehem.’—p, 214. 


Such is the view our author takes of this difficult question. We 
cannot say that we altogether concur in it, or that the statements and 
arguments produced have weakened in our mind the reasons which long 
ago induced us to think that the explanation formerly given by Beza, 
Grotius, Ussher, and many others, and in recent times adopted by Ideler, 
Munter, Hug, and Hales was the most satisfactory. This hypothesis 
does not seem to us to be adequately stated by our author, and is dis- 
missed by him more slightly than its importance deserves. This view 
assumes that the enrolment was executed at the time Herod had, 
towards the close of his reign, incurred the deep displeasure of 
Augustus ; and was made with a view to its settlement as a Roman pro- 
vince ; that Cyrenius, who was then much employed in high commissions, 
was the person to whom the business was intrusted ; that, the wrath of 
the emperor having been meanwhile appeased, the affair at that time pro- 
ceeded no further than the enrolment—the further measure, the taxing 
itself, for which this was a preparation, not taking place till ten years 
after, when the same Cyrenius had become governor of Syria. This final 
settlement of the assessment seems to supply the allusion contained in 
the parenthetical remark of the Evangelist. The explanation is equally 
good if we suppose that, as the other explanation supposes, Cyrenius 
had no hand in the first enrolment, but that it was left entirely to Herod, 
and conducted with a regard to Jewish customs. It has the advantage 
of also dispensing with the somewhat hazardous assumption that ‘ the 
superlative rpwrn stands for the comparative rporépa,’ respecting which 
we remain unsatisfied ; for although without doubt the superlative may 
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be used for the comparative, especially in the case of rpéroc, we very 
much question that the construction can be admitted in the present text. 
Under the view we have indicated, the text, with Hales’ parenthetical 
elucidations, would read thus—‘ Jt came to pass in those days (that is, 
a few days before our Saviour’s birth], that there went forth a decree 


from Cesar Augustus that all the land [of Judea, Galilee, Idumea, 


etc. under Herod’s dominion] should be enrolled,’ preparatory to a 
census for taxing ; (‘ the taxing itself was first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria;) and all went to be enrolled, every one to his own 
city.’ 

The other chronological difficulty to which Dr. Davidson addresses 
himself is that in Luke iii. 1, where Lysanias is stated to be tetrarch of 
Abilene; but it is urged that, according to Josephus, Lysanias ruled 
over Abilene sixty years previously to the date given by the Evan- 
gelist. In answer to this our author works out, with much skill and 
care, the explanation which we owe to the ingenuity of Winer, by which 
it appears in the highest degree probable that the Lysanias of Luke 
was the grandson or son of this other Lysanias, and inherited part of 
his possessions. It is the same view which has been given concisely, 
after Winer, in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ; but we regret 
that we cannot cite, in the fulness which is here given, the remarkable 
combination of minute critical evidence by which the accuracy of the 
Evangelist is vindicated in a matter wherein it has been so vigorously 
assailed. 

The 43rd and 44th verses of chap. xxii. of Luke’s Gospel have 
been regarded by several writers as a spurious interpolation. Dr. 
Davidson thinks that, ‘judging from critical authority, they cannot be 
called actually genuine, but they probably are so ;’ and he conceives it 
likely that they were omitted by some of the orthodox (whence their 
absence in some MSS.), as Epiphanius asserts, from doctrinal prepos- 
sessions ; because the strengthening of Jesus by an angel, and his bloody 
sweat, appeared unsuitable to his divinity. The internal evidence 
against these verses, as stated by Norton, is briefly but satisfactorily 
met. To the prominent objection—‘ The bloody sweat described is 
such as we have no authority for believing was ever produced by mere 
distress of mind ’—this is the answer :— 


‘Was the bloody sweat physiologically impossible? The true interpretation of 
the words is doubtful. They may mean either that the sweat itself was bloody 
wholly or in part, or that the perspiration was like drops of blood descending to the 
gan. The latter exposition seems to us the preferable one. According to it, 

esus’s distress of mind is described as most intense. It was such as to force out 
from his body a copious perspiration of a viscous nature, which fell down to the 
ground in large drops like blood. Even on the other view of the passage, viz., that 
the sweat was sanguineous, the statement could be defended on physiological grounds, 
as Griiner has shown; but it is unnecessary to cite examples from the region of phy- 


siology, since the text speaks of the drops being like blood, rather than being of it.’ 
—p. 223. 


We now come to the Gospel of John, our author’s treatment of 
which abounds with matter of high interest and importance. But 
our glance over the contents must be more rapid than it might other- 

wise 
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wise be, from the fact that we have traversed much of the same ground 
in the company of Tholuck in the last Number of this Journal. 

To the discussion of the authenticity of John’s Gospel our author 
has devoted unusually large space—nearly one-fifth of his book—and he 
has here put forth his utmost strength, and manifested the wealth of 
his resources. Nothing more satisfactory on this subject ever has been, 
or, as far as we can surmise, ever can be produced. After carefully 
exhibiting the external evidence in detail, he applies himself with much 
zeal, and with his usual ability and entire possession of the subject, to 
meet the objections of Liitzelberger, who has carried out the opposition 
to the historic evidence to a greater length than any preceding writer ; 
and in whose hands external testimony loses all its value in favour of 
the canonical authority of John’s Gospel. The gist of this writer’s 
argument is that the apostle John could not have been living when this 
Gospel was written, and that consequently it was not written by him. 
After demolishing with the ease which the perfect mastery of his in- 
struments insures, the whole of this elaborately built up argument, from 
foundation to coping-stone, Dr. Davidson proceeds with even greater 
facility to meet the objections which various writers have urged to the 
authenticity of the Gospel from external sources. Our space does not 
allow us to enter into these matters; and we pass them by, after ten- 
dering to him, on the behalf of all those to whom evangelical truth is 
dear, our earnest thanks for the satisfactory manner in which he has 
accomplished the task—easy to few but him—of unravelling and ex- 
posing to the light of truth the tangled maze of sophistry and 
error. 

In his examination of the relation which the fourth Gospel bears to 
the first three, our author takes nearly the same view as that developed 
by Tholuck in the Introduction translated in our last Number. We 
therefore abstain from stating the contents; but it is a portion of the 
work which will be read with interest and satisfaction. 

It has been urged that there is in this Gospel a certain vagueness 
and indistinctness—with geographical and archeological mistakes, and 
traditional reminiscences inserted in improper places, from all which 
it has been inferred that the author was a Gentile Christian who lived 
subsequently to the apostolic age. In respect of the geographical and 
archeological difficulties of the book, our author justly observes that 
they are of no moment :— 


‘The writer of the Gospel evinces an accurate acquaintance with the localities, 
customs, and circumstances of Palestine on all other occasions; nor has his general 
accuracy in regard to such points been called in question. Amid this prevailing 
correctness, a few passages occur pee some difficulty ; and they are forthwith 
seized on for the purpose of showing that the Gospel was not written by a native of 
Palestine. In this manner the exception is made to overpower the rule, contrary 
to all sound principles of reasoning. In every ancient historical book difficulties of 
this kind occur. They are not unusual in Greek and Roman writers. They are 
to be expected in our remoteness from the scenes and times spoken of. They arise 
from our imperfect knowledge of the things described. But in the case of profane 
authors they are not employed to invalidate the authenticity of books. They 
exercise the patience and ingenuity of critics, who endeavour to explain them as 
they are able, without converting them into weapons of destructive criticism. 4 
‘ the 
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the writer of the fourth Gospel be dealt with on the same fair and equitable prin- 
ciples as heathen historians. In that case he will stand honourably before an 
impartial tribunal, a native Jew of Palestine, to whom ignorance of his country’s 
geography and customs cannot be ascribed with justice.’—p. 289. 


To this we may add the expression of our own belief that taking 
into account the large size of the sacred volume as a whole, there is no 
ancient book which presents so few geographical and archeological 
difficulties as the Bible; and the few that remain are so rapidly giving 
way before the vigour of modern research and comparison, that it is 
not too much to expect that ere this generation has passed away, 
scarcely any difficulties of this kind will remain. Many even of our 
well informed readers would be astonished were any one to sit down 
and draw up a list of the difficulties of this description by which the 
old commentators were perplexed, but which are now perfectly clear and 
intelligible to us. 

The writer winds up his long and interesting discussion of the 
Authenticity of John’s Gospel by a masterly summary of the considera- 
tions he has adduced, converting them into positive circumstances in 
favour of the Gospel’s authenticity. He then proceeds to investigate 
the immediate occasion and object of the Gospel. Here he agrees 
with Tholuck and some other recent German writers in distrusting the 
polemical object which has been so generally and so long ascribed to 
this Gospel ; after glancing at all the hypotheses under which a pole- 
mical view has been maintained, they are all pronounced to be impro- 
bable. No clear, indubitable evidence in favour of any of them, or 
of several together, has yet been furnished by their advocates. They 
reduce the scope of the evangelical narrative to a point too insigni- 
ficant. Each one of them is too narrow a bed to stretch the evangelical 
document on it. 

The other principal hypothesis is, that John wrote with the view of 
supplying things wanting in the other three evangelists—to complete 
the evangelical history by furnishing many additional events in the life 
of our Lord, and especially by relating many discourses omitted by the 
synoptists. This is an old opinion; but, upon the whole, our author 
considers himself justified in pronouncing it unsupported either By ex- 
ternal tradition or on internal grounds. Some truth lies at the basis 
of it; but when propounded as a specific object it must be rejected. 
He is satisfied with the account which the evangelist himself gives of 
his object : ‘ These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name.’ He meant to prove that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God, and at the same time to convince his readers that faith in 
the person and doctrine of Jesus is the source of true happiness.’ But 
while his design was thus to promote a living faith in Jesus, it is ad- 
mitted that there are perceptible indications of his having done so with 
occasional reference to the state of Christianity in Asia Minor. He 
presents the Messiah in another aspect than that in which he appears 


in the synoptists—an aspect elicited by and adapted to the wants of the 
age. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Davidson has a very instructive section on the Characteristics of 
John’s Gospel, in the course of which he indulges the learned reader 
with Credner’s valuable synopsis of the chief peculiarities of the style. 
But as this subject has been somewhat fully brought before our own 
readers in the translation of Tholuck’s Introduction to this Gospel, 
given in the last Number, we pass on to the section on the Integrity of 
the Gospel. Here our author elaborately discusses the claims of the 
passages which have been suspected of being supposititious, such as the 
twenty-first chapter; the first eleven verses of the eighth preceded by 
the last verse of the seventh chapter ; and a small portion of the fifth 
chapter. 

In regard to the twenty-fifth chapter, the author differs from those 
who suppose that chapter an appendix added by some other hand. It 
is admitted that the Gospel has a proper close at the end of the twenty- 
fourth chapter, and that the twenty-fifth is indeed an appendix ; but 
external evidence shows that it is an appendix written by John himself 
after the Gospel. The real difficulty is confined to the last two verses. 
A careful examination of these verses, and of the evidence upon which 
they rest, leads our author to the conclusion that the authenticity of the 
Gospel’s termination, as it stands in our modern copies, cannot be main- 
tained. ‘ It is incredible that John, after concluding the Gospel with 
the words, “* And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples which are not written in this book,” should revive and 
repeat the same thing in the exaggerated statement, “ There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written.”” The hyperbolical amplification points to 
another person.’ Yet the appendix, as thus curtailed, wants an appro- 
priate termination. ‘ But that termination is not necessarily the whole 
of the 24th verse ; the first half of it is sufficient ; and here we believe 
the writer to have finished his work. “ This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things,” is language charac- 
teristic of John; whereas the next words, “‘ and we know that his testi- 
mony is true,” etc., betray another hand. Hence we divide the 24th 
verse, attaching the first part of it to the: preceding paragraph, and 
putting the latter part with the 25th verse, in the rank of an adven- 
titious appendage.’ 

The story of the woman taken in adultery is next investigated. 
The conclusions reached are in accordance with the current of modern 
opinion—that the passage is spurious. On reviewing the external 
evidence for and against the paragraph, the latter is believed to pre- 
ponderate, and so furnishes a reason for entertaining suspicions of its 
spurious character. ‘The internal evidence strengthens the suspicion 
against the apostolic composition of the piece. Its language and style, 
the difficulties inherent in the fifth and following verses, the disjointed 
character of the preceding and succeeding contexts, combine with ex- 
ternal authorities in disproving its authenticity.’ Yet although not 
an authentic part of John’s Gospel—and the author cannot be con- 
jectured—Dr. Davidson considers that its simplicity and intrinsic 
character 
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character of truthfulness stamp it with credibility, pointing to evan- 
gelical tradition as its source. ‘The truth of the account,’ he adds, 
‘cannot be reasonably questioned.’ 

The verses which, in the account of the miracle at the pool of 
Bethesda (John v. 3, 4), describe the water as being occasionally 
‘troubled,’ and rendered sanative by an angel, labours under the sus- 
picion of spuriousness. The numerous variations in the MSS. which 
have the passage are very remarkable and strengthen the suspicion 
against it; the great majority of critics and commentators expunge 
them ; Tischendorf has even expunged it from the text, but Lachmann 
retains it. Our author hesitates. He admits there is strong suspicion 
against the words before us, being wanting in very old MSS. He will 
not, however, say so decidedly as some that they are supposititious, 
neither will he admit them as authentic. This is well. <A true scholar, 
when he cannot make up his mind, should say so, and must not 
allow the credit which flows from the expression of decided critical 
opinion to induce the expression of stronger convictions than are 
entertained. There are signs among the wise by which a scholar of 
the right sort is known, and this is one of them. 

The admirable volume which we have thus brought under the 
reader’s notice, and for which every Biblical student must feel under 
the deepest obligations to the learned author, closes with a consideration 
of the Correspondences of the first three Gospels. The mutual coin- 
cidences of the synoptical Gospels cannot fail to strike the most 
superficial observer, though it is impossible to have a just conception 
of them without the actual inspection of a Greek harmony. Not 
only is the general outlines of these Gospels remarkably similar, but 
the very words and phrases are frequently alike. Even rare and sin- 
gular expressions are identical, showing that the agreement could not 
be accidental. But in the midst of this minute verbal coincidence, 
there is so much difference, not only in the materials selected and the 
general treatment to which they are subjected, but in the expressions 
and the mode of transition from topic to topic, that each writer pre- 
serves his own individuality. 

Various hypotheses have been proposed to account for these,corre- 
spondences. 

i. That these Gospels were derived from a common written source 
or sources. 

ii. That the,earlier Gospels were consulted in the composition of 
the latter. 

iii. That they were derived from oral tradition. 

iv. Some have combined the last two opinions, making a composite 
view out of them. 

After examining these hypotheses, Dr. Davidson sets forth his own 
view of the subject, which he states is prepared after much reflection, 
but to which, from the inevitable difficulties of the subject, he does 
not exact or expect universal consent. It is briefly thus :— 

‘ We believe, then, that the component portions of the history of Jesus’ life on 


earth were often narrated by the apostles. These authorized teachers dwelt on 
‘ them, 
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them, revolving them as the source of their holiest feelings and highest consolation. 
Their own thoughts turned to them with an interest intense and permanent. They 
loved to muse on them. They loved to make them known to any who would 
listen to the communication. ey narrated them to doubters and deniers, as well 
as to the sincere inquirer. They were often called upon to speak of them in dif- 
ferent situations, to different hearers. Thus the habit of repetition tended to mould 
the teachings in a certain determinate form—the most correct form possible—so 
that they might be accurately related by others who should go forth as evangelists 
and missionaries, agreeably to the type formed by the apostles. In this way we 
account, in part, for the remarkable coincidences of the written Gospels embodying 
oral accounts.’—p. 408. 


Our author proceeds to point out other circumstances which contri- 
buted to produce and perpetuate a stereotype form of the evangelical 
history. The habits of the apostles—the character of their education— 
the poverty of the Alexandrian dialect—the mode of oral interpretation 
to which they had been accustomed as Jews, the age in which they 
lived—conspired to bring the oral narratives into an archetypal form, 
which was subsequently transferred to the written Gospels. In addi- 
tion to these considerations, producing the uniformity in question, the 
author admits the probable existence of written documents before the 
evangelists began to write :—— 


‘It is highly probable that such memorials, composed by well-meaning men, 
were accessible to the sacred writers, when we look to the preface of Luke, where 
their existence is affirmed; and although the historian does not say that he used 
them himself, yet he would scarcely have failed to avail himself of them in his 
inquiries. And if they existed in the time of Luke, we may conceive of them as 
prior to Matthew. It is highly probable then, that in addition to the xhpvywa—the 
oral Gospel first preached by the apostles and their disciples—written Gospels or 
records were consulted by the sacred penmen. And that these memoranda partook 
themselves of uniformity there can be little doubt, because they were derived from 
eye-witnesses, Attentive hearers, struck with what they heard from the imme- 
diate disciples of Jesus, noted down the various particulars with which their minds 
had been affected, which they afterwards arranged themselves, or were assisted by 
others in arranging. Thus the unaccredited Gospels preceding our canonical ones, 
contributed both to produce and perpetuate a determinate type of the oral traditions 
delivered at first by the persons whom Jesus selected.” . . . . . ss ee 

* Yet with all its uniformity, the oral tradition was not wholly fixed. It could 
not possibly have been so in minute particulars, as well as the more important 
portions, except by intentional adaptation. ‘To some extent it was fluctuating. 
The portions considered to be of less moment were less frequently repeated ; and 
remained therefore less assimilated in form, Personal peculiarities alone would 
produce a diversity in the written Gospels, though the evangelists drew from a 
stereotyped oral tradition, unless they were acted on as machines by the Holy 
Spirit so that their very words were always dictated or controlled.’—p. 409, 410. 


This last expression reminds us to notice the pain and discomfort 
which one experiences in reading works of this class, at the little notice 
which is taken of the part of the Holy Spirit in the production of the 
sacred books. In the present work, Dr. Davidson has found no occa- 
sion to declare his opinions as to the inspiration of Scripture. It may 
not, however, be difficult to collect his views from particular expres- 
sions ; and they are, indeed, known from the opportunities he has had 
of announcing them elsewhere. He believes in the inspiration of the 
Gospels—not as to the plenary inspiration, irrespective of the means 
of human knowledge, of every word and sentiment in these books—but 
as 
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as to the guidance of the writers from all error by a divine influence, 
while they set forth what they knew, in their own language and in 
accordance with their own habits of thought. 

This is a question we have not room here to discuss ; it is too large for 
incidental notice. But what we feel is that absence of all notice of any 
kind of inspiration, which this kind of writing is supposed to exact, in 
order that we may meet, on equal terms, those who will not allow us 
to assume the inspiration of the books; but who require us to prove 
their authority and credibility, as of any other ancient books, by the 
common rules of critical evidence. Perhaps this necessity may exist ;— 
we cannot say: but we wish it did not, and that some means could be 
devised for making such researches as profitable spiritually, as they are 
interesting to the intellect. 

We now quit this volume with great reluctance. We have forborne 
even to notice many topics of great interest, which are discussed in its 
pages. But this is of the less consequence, as the work which contains 
it is sure to take a place in the nearest shelf of every collection of 
solid Biblical books. We take credit for no particular foresight in 
predicting that the work which this volume so auspiciously com- 
mences, is destined to be regarded as the one upon the Introduction 
to the New Testament from which the Biblical scholarship of this 
country and generation will hereafter derive most credit ; and no per- 
son can open the pages of the present volume, without being even 
by the first glance assured that he has before him a work destined, 
beyond most others, to exercise a powerful influence in raising the 
standard of Biblical attainment, and in advancing the cause of Biblical 
literature in this land. Our consciousness of the want of such a work 
is so strong and active, that we feel urged by the sympathies of a 
common object, to pray very earnestly that the accomplished author 
may be spared to complete a task requiring peculiar attainments, which 
few besides himself have had the opportunity or inclination to realize. 
Meanwhile, we rest thankful for the important and deeply interesting 
portion which is here given to us, 
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In deference to the judgment of several friends and correspondents, it 
is intended in future to enlarge the Review department of the Journal— 
confining it, however, to books bearing on the classes of subjects to 
which this publication is devoted. It is hoped that, ere long, no work 
in Sacred Literature will fail to obtain in this publication the degree of 
notice which its merits may demand. The select List of Books at the 
end of each Number will sufficiently indicate to publishers the kind of 
works which are likely to be noticed in our pages. 

In answer to many anxious inquiries, we have to state that the appeal 
to the Biblical public for support which the last Number of this Journal 
contained, has called forth many public and private expressions of 
interest in its existence and success. The direct effect upon the circu- 
lation of the publication cannot as yet be clearly seen ; but it is certainly 
not yet found to be such as to relieve us from the necessity of renewing 
that appeal, and of calling upon all the friends of the undertaking to 
exert themselves manfully in its behalf. We render very earnest 
thanks to those who have already laboured in this cause, and who have 
encouraged us by the expression of their sympathy and the assurance of 
their support. It is a great comfort to us to find that no one seems to 
entertain any doubt that the Journal will find adequate support, if we 
are enabled to keep it long enough before the public view. Thus 
encouraged, and feeling much of the confidence and faith which the 
consciousness of a great task and an important duty ought always to 
inspire, we trust not to be daunted or to give way to weakening dis- 
trusts; but we must anxiously impress it upon every one who feels 
interest in this matter, to exert himself in that particular way in which 
he sees that he can render the most service to the undertaking. 

At the suggestion of some friends, we reprint here a letter with 
respect to the Journal, from the pen of the Rev. E. Kennedy, of Leith, 
which appeared in the number for July 20, of the Glasgow Christian 
News. Its insertion will spare us the unpleasantness of recapitulating 
the main points of the previous statement ; and the example of generous 
zeal which it offers may furnish an encouragement and stimulus to 
others. The objections we have felt to the insertion of private letters 
which have reached us, do not apply to a letter like this, which has 
been already published ; but the too partial estimate which is taken of 
our humble services in Biblical Literature may render it needful to 
explain that the writer was wholly unknown to the Editor, even by 
name, until the paper containing this letter was forwarded to him. 


Tue ‘ JouRNAL OF Sacrep LITERATURE,’ 
To the Editor of the Christian News. 

‘BELovED BrotHER,~— Would you allow me, through your columns, to call the 
attention of such of your readers as may feel an interest in it, to the above-named 
periodical? As many of them, doubtless, are aware, this is a quarterly Journal, of 
about 
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about two hundred pages, edited by that most distinguished Biblical scholar, Dr. 
Kitto, author of the “ Pictorial Bible,’ &c., and Editor of the “‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature.” Dr, Kitto is a man who has kept himself almost entirely aloof from 
all party or sectarian strife, devoted himself to the elucidation of Biblical questions 
of universal interest among Christians, and has gained the esteem and the con- 
fidence of the intelligent, the worthy, and the learned amongst all denominations. 
It was with no small degree of pleasure that we first observed the announcement of 
this “ Journal,” under the editorial care of such a man. It was to be open to con- 
tributions of able articles from able men in different sections of the Christian church. 
We anxiously waited for the appearance of the first number in the beginning of 
this year—we pored eagerly over its pages—and our expectations were more than 
realized. The second number, for the interest and the ability of its articles, if 
possible, surpassed the first. All this while it never occurred to us but that this 
quarterly would be numerously subscribed for—liberally supported. On the ap- 
pearance of the third number, in the beginning of this month, by a letter from the 
Editor, we discovered we were greatly mistaken. Its present circulation is not 
such as to defray the first commercial expenses; and the number of subscribers 
must at least be doubled to secure its continuance; besides all which, it is to be 
borne in mind that the periodical is not a bookseller’s concern, but is carried on 
entirely at the excellent Editor’s own risk: and, if not properly supported, is likely 
to involve him ina heavy pecuniary loss. Should this Journal not succeed, Dr. 
Kitto will be the only pecuniary loser; but not the only loser,—it will be a heavy 
loss to the ministry--to the most intelligent members of churches—and to the 
church at large. Such a repository of valuable productions has been long felt as 
a great desideratum in this country, and, it is hoped, needs only to be known in 
order to be countenanced by those who can appreciate it. 

‘ There are a few of the articles that require a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
the Greek in order to their full appreciation; but the vast majority of the contri- 
butions are such as are fraught with great interest to every one that wishes to under- 
stand the mind of the Spirit as developed in the Scriptures. I need only specify 
a few of the articles in the different numbers to show this. No. I. The Philosophy 
of Anthropomorphism (i. e. ascribing eyes, hands, jealousy, anger, &c., to God); 
Introduction to Ezekiel; Free Inquiry in Theology the Basis of Truth and Libe- 
rality; Dissertation on the Resurrection of the Saints who arose with Christ; 
German Rationalism in its Early Indications; Moslem Traditionary Customs I]lus- 
trative of the Mosaical Distinction of Meats; Hebrew Poetry, aud Hebrew Cri- 
ticism; and Physical Death as Connected with the Fall.—No. II. Life of Chry- 
sostom; Milton's Paradise Lost Considered with reference to its Theological 
Sentiments and Moral Influence; German Rationalism in its Recent Develop- 
ments; the Law and the Gospel, &c.—No. III. Tholuck’s Introduction to the 
Gospel of John; Relation of Scripture to Human Inquiry ; The Youth of David 
Illustrated from the Psalms; Recollections of the East; the Christian Sabbath, 
&ec. These articles are by some of the most eminent theologians and Scholars of 
the age; and will be as valuable some twenty or a hundred years after this, as at 
present. In addition to all this, there is in every number an outline of what is 
doing in this country, and in other countries, in the exposition of Scripture ; and 
for the promotion of sound principles of interpretation. 

‘Every minister’s library will be incomplete without this, and intelligent 
Christians would do well to supply themselves with it; for, in the course ofa few 

ears, we doubt not but it will become invaluable not only from the light which its 
eading articles will throw upon many portions of Scripture, and questions in 
philosophy and divinity, but also from its containing a history of the progress of 
theological and Biblical science during the age in which we live. 

* Glad, indeed, would I be if any of your readers should be induced, by these 
recommendatory remarks, to subscribe fur this most valuable Journal.—I remain, 
beloved brother, yours very truly, 





* EBENEZER KENNEDY. 
$12, Albany Street, Leith, 6th July, 1848. 
In reply to our acknowledgments for the kind interest this letter ex- 
presses, Mr. Kennedy writes—‘ As stated in my letter to the editor of 
the 
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the Christian News, I took for granted the fact that your Journal was 
numerously subscribed for from the first. In consequence of my 
labouring under this idea, I did not subscribe for it myself at its com- 
mencement, because a friend of mine was taking it, whose Number I 
got, and was at liberty to make what use of it I pleased. But when 
the third Number came to hand, and when I saw your emergency, I 
instantly returned my friend’s Numbers, and got the work myself from 
the commencement. Knowing that many of the readers of the 
Christian News are able to appreciate the merits of your Journal, it 
occurred to me that it might be well to write to the Editor the letter 
which you have seen. In addition to that, I got the printer to throw 
off fifty slips, and sent thirty of them, by post, to different individuals 
throughout the country ; and I have received notes from the following 
[here follow ten names], cordially consenting to subscribe for it from 
the first.’ 

It having been represented by subscribers in remote places that they 
experience difficulty and delay in obtaining their Numbers of the 
Journal, the publisher desires us to state that the four Numbers now 
published will be sent to any place, post free, on the receipt of a money- 
order for one pound ; and that the like payment will ensure its regular 
transmission by post during the four quarters of the next year. 





The Rev. Edward Wilton, of Broseley, Salop, writes to us with re- 
ference to the article on ‘ The Youth of David ’ in the last Number of 
this Journal. We are obliged to him for the correction of our inad- 
vertence as to Abishai; and with respect to the remarks upon our 
conclusion respecting Jesse’s condition in life, we wish, before stating 
our own views more at large, to obtain from some of our readers or 
contributors a paper upon the Hebrew law of inheritance and its prac- 
tical operation. We cannot say that we ever saw this subject satis- 
factorily handled, and shall gladly insert a good article thereon, In 
regard to Jesse, it must not be forgotten that more generations than 
are recorded appear to have intervened between him and his ancestor 
Boaz ; and we did not, as Mr. Wilton apprehends, urge that Jesse had 
“ no landed possessions,” but that they were not necessarily consider- 
able on account of his descent from the wealthy Boaz. We believe he 
had some land, and know he had some sheep. The following is the 
substance of Mr. Wilton’s letter :— 

‘I venture to point out a slight inaccuracy into which you have 
fallen, in your interesting and suggestive paper on the “ Youth of 
David illustrated from the Psalms.” I am happy, however, to add 
that your argument is strengthened rather than weakened by the alter- 
ation which will be necessary. I allude to that part of the paper 
(p. 65) in which you speak of Joab, Abishai, and Amasa, as the sons 
of Zeruiah, David’s sister, whereas Asahel was the name of Zeruiah’s 
third son, and Amasa was the son of David’s other sister, Abigail. 
This is at once apparent from 1 Chron, ii. 16,17. Still your argu- 
ment, drawn from the remarkable fact that none of David’s brothers 
appear to have been employed by him when he came to the — 
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holds good ; and the only difference will be, that David found refuge 
from the cold indifference of his parents and brothers in the sympathy 
and affection of both his sisters. 

‘ May I beallowed to observe that though “ none of the six (or seven, 
1 Sam. xvi. 10; xvii. 12) brothers of David are mentioned in his sub- 
sequent history, when he became king, and had the means of advancing 
them to honourable stations,” yet a son of one of them is represented 
in 2 Sam. xiii. 3, 35, as holding a situation at court of no little im- 
portance. ‘This circumstance may, however, be referred to the natural 
benevolence of David's character, which would lead him, while for- 
bearing to employ or honour those who in his youth and obscurity had 
treated him with unkindness and contempt, to extend his fostering 
patronage to their unoffending children. 

‘Will you pardon me if I venture to call in question the conclusion 
at which you arrive from the absence of any direct allusion in Scripture 
to Jesse’s landed property? Does it necessarily follow from the cir- 
cumstance that he appears before us only as the possessor of a “ few 
sheep” (an expression occurring but once, and then employed con- 
temptuously by Eliab, whose pride and jealousy would naturally 
prompt him to wnderrate the importance of David’s charge), that 
Jesse was therefore a poor man, or that he had no landed possessions ? 
Tf so, then the question arises, how were his other sons employed? 
What so natural as to suppose that the flock which David tended was 
but an inconsiderable part of Jesse’s property, and that the cultivation 
of his lands, inherited from Boaz (for there appears no evidence that 
he was not the sole heritor of his wealth), would devolve upon the elder 
sons? In the absence of more direct proof, may we not allege the re- 
markable words in 1 Sam. xvii. 12, ‘*and the man went among men for 
an old man in the days of Saul,” and the manner in which he is men- 
tioned (1 Sam. xvi. 4, 5) in close connection with the elders of Beth- 
lehem, as no slight indications that Jesse was a man of wealth and 
estimation ?” 
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Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter. 
By Joun Brown, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology to the 
United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh, Oliphant and Sons, 
1848. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Tue author of these Discourses is well known as an able and learned 
expounder of Scripture. He was ordained to the office of the holy 
ministry in 1806, and after the lengthened period of more than forty 
years, he yet enjoys great popularity as a preacher. He has been 
especially celebrated for his expository lectures on several of the 
Apostolical Epistles; and many occupants of the pulpit of different 
denominations in Scotland availed themselves, when students, of the 
opportunity of hearing a number of these lectures, and have since, 
_honourably to both parties, gratefully acknowledged their obligations 
to 
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to their distinguished author. It will be no small gratification to such, 
to receive the above volumes, 

It is now upwards of thirty years since Dr. Brown appeared before 
the Christian public as an author. To these volumes is appended a list 
of his works, amounting to thirty-seven in number; but two of them 
are selections, three introductory essays, and several others are small. 
The present is by far the most important work he has yet published ; 
and its appearance will add intensity to the oft-expressed desire to 
obtain his lectures on other Epistles. 

Dr. Brown occupies a prominent place in the denomination to which 
he belongs. As one of the theological professors his influence is incal- 
culable. With the highest admiration of his attainments as an inter- 
preter of the sacred oracles, his students unconsciously imbibe the spirit 
of calm and earnest investigation of the precise meaning of the inspired 
writers which he so remarkably exemplifies. By the erection of the 
chair of Exegetical Theology in 1834, to which he was appointed, an 
improvement was made in the constitution of the Theological Seminary 
which has proved of the utmost importance to the church. Without 
detriment to systematic theology, which had hitherto received chief 
prominence in the academic lectures, and which was now in the able 
hands of the late Dr. Balmer, there was a considerable modification of 
the course of study. The critical examination of the inspired originals 
of both Testaments was raised to merited prominence. In his Hints 
to Students, published in 1841, Dr. Brown enumerates certain works 
on Biblical criticism and hermeneutics as indispensable ‘ implements of 
study’ in the seminary. A good text, lexicon, grammar, and con- 
cordance for both Testaments, and a copy of the Septuagint with its 
concordance, must be the groundwork, and be ever beside the student, 
if he would satisfactorily conduct an examination of any passage of 
Scripture. With suitable exegetical aids, and the admirable applica- 
tion of hermeneutical principles in the lectures of Dr. Bréwn, the 
young men under his tuition would merit the severest censure if they 
did not acquire such a taste for exegesis as would be of the utmost 
importance to them in their public ministrations. 

Beyond the pulpit and the academic chair, Dr. Brown is little known ; 
but after the present evidence of his distinguished ability as a commen- 
tator, the Christian public will be unwilling that he should withhold 
those other contributions which he is so well able to supply. The 
work before us is substantially a Commentary, though in the form of 
Expository Discourses. Each subject in the Epistle is considered in a 
separate discourse ; and each clause in the paragraph which contains 
this subject, is carefully examined and lucidly explained. The writer 
invariably inquires what was the Apostle’s object in making the various 
statements contained in the Epistle, and shows how his statements were 
fitted to gain this object. The doctrines more formally stated or more 
casually adverted to by the Apostle, are fully elucidated by the lecturer, 
and the thoroughly practical character of the Epistle has its counter- 
part in the discourses. We have been particularly pleased with the 
remarkable felicity with which some of the paragraphs are divided for 
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discussion. His division sometimes throws more light on a paragraph 
than a whole page of commentary with some writers, In two or three 
instances it is a single verse that forms the subject of discourse, and 
then the discussion assumes the form of a sermon, with a stricter 
adherence to the text than we generally find in sermons, and retaining 
strictly the character of an exposition. The most usual division is two- 
fold—the duty enjoined, and motives toenforce it. The fourth Discourse 
(ch. i. 10-12) has an instance of very successful division—‘ The Final 
happiness of Christians the subject of—1. Old Testament Prediction ; 
2. New Testament Revelation; and 3. Angelic Study.’ Sometimes 
the analysis of a paragraph is so masterly as strongly to excite the 
reader’s interest in regard to the succeeding discussion, and to produce 
the conviction that none but the hand that sketched can adequately fill 
up the outline. Dr. Brown’s view of several clauses is materially dif- 
ferent from the common one. For instance, the clause—‘ The Suffer- 
ings of Christ’ (ch. i. 11), is interpreted as ‘The Sufferings of 
Christians ;’ ‘ Suffering in Reference to Christ’ (vol. i. p. 77); ‘To 
you that believe, he is precious’ (ch. ii. 7), is rendered ‘To you who 
believe, there is honour’ (vol. i. p. 247); ‘ Who bare our sins on the 
tree’ (ch. ii. 24) is rendered ‘ To the tree’ (vol. ii. p. 97); ‘ The end 
of all things’ (ch. iv. 7) is understood to denote ‘ The entire and final 
end of the Jewish economy in the destruction of the temple and city of 
Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the holy people’ (vol. iii. p. 14). But 
the discussion which displays most originality and power is that regard- 
ing ‘ The spirits in prison’ (ch. iii. 19). It appears to us a very satis- 
factory elucidation of a very difficult passage. The author published 
his view in a long article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for November, 
1847, and it is probably known to many of our readers, The following 
extracts will serve to indicate his opinion :— 


‘If our general scheme of interpretation is well founded, there can be no doubt 
as to who those “ spirits in prison are.” They are not human spirits confined 
in bodies like so many prisons, as a punishment for sin in some previous state of 
being; that is a heathenish doctrine, to which Scripture, rightly interpreted, gives 
no sanction: but sinful men righteously condemned, the slaves and captives of 
Satan, shackled with the fetters of sin. These are the captives to whom Messiah, 
“anointed by the Spirit of the Lord,” that is, just in other words, “ quickened 
in the Spirit,” was to proclaim liberty, the bound ones to whom he was to announce 
the opening of the prison. This is no uncommon mode of representing the work 
of the Messiah. Thus saith the Lord God, “ He that spread forth the earth, and 
that which cometh out of it; he that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and 
spirit to them that walk therein: I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of 
the people, for a light to the Gentiles: to open the blind eyes; to bring out the 
prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house.” ’ 
—ii. 352. 

‘ But then it seems as if the spirits in prison, to whom our Lord, quickened in spirit, 
is represented as coming and preaching, were the unbelieving generation who lived 
before the flood, “the spirits in prison, who aforetime were disobedient ; when once 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah.” This stumbling-block may 
easily be removed. “Spirits in prison” is a phrase characteristic of men in all 
ages. We see nothing perplexing in the statement, ‘‘ God sent the Gospel to the 
Britons, who, in the days of Cesar, were painted savages:” the persons to whom 
God sent the Gospel were not the same individuals who were painted savages in 
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the days of Cesar; but they belonged to the same race. Neither should we find 
anything perplexing in the statement, Jesus Christ came and preached to 
spiritually captive men, who were hard to be convinced in former times, especially 
in the days of Noah”—ii. 354, 


Where all is so excellent, specification is difficult ; but we have been 
particularly delighted with Discourses 11th and 16th—the former 
being on Christians, ‘ As Free, yet as the Servants of God ;’ and the 
latter on ‘ The Sufferings of Christ an encouragement to Christians 
suffering for his cause.’ The 21st Discourse, on ‘'The Ecclesiastical 
Duties of Christiaas,’ is also of great value. Not the least interesting, 
ina practical point of view, are the discourses on ‘ The Relative Duties 
of Husbands and Wives, Masters and Servants.’ 

Six sermons are given in the third volume, as the portion of the com- 
mentary for that volume was short of the requisite number of pages. The 
first two are on the same text, and were preached on sacramental occa- 
sions—the subject of the former being ‘'The Origin and Signification of 
the appellation Son of Man, as applied to Christ ;’ and the latter con- 
taining a most interesting and instructive narrative of the trial and 
crucifixion of Christ. The remaining four are also on one text (Jude 
20, 21), and are strictly exegetical, being a carefully conducted ex- 
position of each of the four clauses of the text, each clause having 
a separate sermon devoted to its consideration. The lecture, which 
concludes this volume, was delivered at the opening of the session of 
the Theological Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church, Aug. 3, 
1847. It is strictly expository, being on John v. 37-50. It is worthy 
of the professor and the occasion, though not quite so appropriate as 
that delivered and published by him in 1841. 

Prefixed to the commentary is a new translation of the epistle, with 
some useful notes vindicating the author’s departure, in some instances, 
from the common version. 

Our estimate of the value of this work is very high. It is com- 
mentary in the highest sense of that term. By commentary we mean 
the exhibition of the precise‘ meaning which the sacred writer, in any 

ge, intended to convey. It is not the utterance of thoughts or 
reflections suggested by the passage, nor does it consist merely of 
critical, philological, and grammatical remarks on the words and 
phrases. Like the public instructors in the time of Esra, the com- 
mentator must give ‘the sense and cause to understand the reading.’ 
The conviction is becoming general among well-informed Christians, 
that no man is competent to write a commentary on the whole Bible. 
The multiplication of solid commentaries on distinct books of Scrip- 
ture is a demand of the times. The volumes before us belong to the 
precise kind of works that are most needed. 

Since the days of Campbell and Macknight, no good specimen of 
commentary (if, indeed, their brief notes deserve the name) has been 
produced in Scotland. ‘There have been excellent lectures by distin- 
guished writers on detached portions of the inspired record, but their 
authors never meant them to be viewed as commentaries. ‘The present 
work appears to us the very - — of Scotch commentary 
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has ever been produced. The doctrinal and the practical, the critical 
and the popular, are admirably combined. In philological and _philo- 
sophic power the author is not inferior to Olshausen, Tholuck, Heng- 
stenberg, or Stuart’; and he is far superior to any of them in the 
fulness of his doctrinal and practical discussions. It is an important 
characteristic of all his expositions—and we have heard that it is so 
of his pulpit discourses generally—that he takes frequent occasion, 
from the topic in hand, to give a brief, but striking and satisfactory, 
statement of the scheme of salvation, the saving truth, without the 
knowledge and belief of which no sinner can enter heaven. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these volumes is clear- 
ness. ‘The author’s meaning cannot “be mistaken, and one seldom 
fails to have a full conviction that he has given the true sense of the 
record, 

His remarkable tact in the use of parallel passages is also a promi- 
nent feature of this work. He is ‘mighty in the Scriptures.’ Some 
of the texts quoted for illustration are so admirably explained that an 
index of them becomes of great service, and this has been considerately 
supplied by the author. 

Historical allusions to the Old Testament are amply illustrated, but 
geographical and archeological allusions are entirely overlooked. 
This is not a serious defect in an exposition of the First Epistle of Peter ; 
but there is room for such remarks in one or two places. For instance, 
instead of giving an account of the countries mentioned in ver. 1 
of the epistle, or even intimating that they belonged to Asia Minor, 
he only remarks in a note,—‘ For a particular account of the countries 
here referred to, vide Steiger, Exp. of the First Epistle of Peter,’ —a 
commentary that hundreds of his readers may have never seen. When 
remarking on ‘ the chief shepherd’ (ch. v. 4), nothing is said of the 
immense flocks of the nomadic tribes, to whom ghis office was peculiar, 
and which office explains the apostle’s allusion. Perhaps the author 
agrees with Professor Davidson’s view of works on Biblical antiquities 
—that ‘ the amount of positive information directly bearing on exegesis 
which can be collected from them is exceedingly small ’—an opinion in 
which we cannot coincide. 

The form of pulpit discourses, which this commentary has assumed, 
causes some repetition of former statements in entering on a new sub- 
ject, but this serves admirably to bring out the connection between the 
paragraphs. There is also some repetition in the body of the discourses, 
which would not be observed by the hearers from the distant intervals 
at which they were delivered (some of them nearly twenty years ago), 
and to have remedied this in the publication would have caused con- 
siderable remodelling. The discourses seem to have been printed 
verbatim as they were delivered or read from the pulpit, and the 19th 
being given on the afternoon of a communion sabbath, contains an 
allusion to the preceding service, though this has no necessary con- 
nection with the discourse. 

When viewed simply as lectures there is a fulness and finish in these 
discourses which is seldom equalled. Some object to division in lec- 
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turing, but they can hardly fail to admit its utility as éxemplified in 
these lectures. It is not the fact of division, but the badness of it, 
that should be objected to. There is here a strict adherence to the 
historico-grammatical interpretation so rare in sermons and lectures ; 
and the extensive circulation of these volumes among Christian minis- 
ters of all denominations would tend to bring about an entire change 
for the better in the style of lecturing. 

But it may be objected that the lecture-form will destroy the utility 
of this work as a commentary, which we use as a book of reference. 
This objection is entirely obviated by a table prefixed to each volume, 
in which every clause of the epistle, explained in the volume, is 
put down in the order of our version, with the page annexed on 
which it is explained; so that though the two clauses of a verse may 
be separated in the commentary by twelve or twenty pages, we can at 
once find from this table on what page to seek for the exposition of 
each, This is an admirable device. ‘The index of principal matters 
indicates the page on which every topic is discussed, and the index of 
texts shows that we have here a commentary on many other passages 
besides those in the First Epistle of Peter. 

We have noticed a few unimportant errata, besides those indicated 
by the author for correction. We specify only two which occur in 
places where they were not to be expected. On the title-page of each 
volume we have AAEA®OY for AAEA®OY; and, in the notifica- 
tion of errata in vol. iii., a false correction is proposed for a sentence 
on p. 129, which is much involved but grammatically accurate. 

Dr. Brown is grandson of the late Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, 
Professor of Divinity under the Associate Synod, and has acquired 
greater eminence than either that distinguished individual or any of 
his other descendants. The Rev. John Brown Patterson, of Falkirk, 
another grandson of the venerable divine of Haddington, inserted in 
the margin of the self-interpreting Bible numerous notes of considerable 
value (extending from Genesis to Jeremiah), which indicate what 
might have been expected from him in the way of commentary, had 
the Sovereign Ruler been pleased to spare him to conduct those studies 
and labours in the midst of which he was eut down in the prime of 
life. 

The production of such a work as that before us and the demand for it 
are favourable indications of the state of Biblical interpretation among 
us. Our religious instructors are no longer satisfied with a single com- 
mentary on the entire Scriptures, The annotations of the Critict Sacri 
are very valuable, but the demands of modern criticism will not be 
satisfied with these. ‘The Scholia of the younger Rosenmiiller, on the 
greater part of the Old Testament, supplies abundant materials for 
aiding our investigation of the most difficult passages. Bush, on the 
first three books of the Pentateuch; Umbreit and Barnes, on Job; 
Hengstenberg and De Wette, on the Psalms; Gesenius, Henderson, and 
Alexander, on Isaiah; Hiivernick, on Ezekiel and Daniel; and Hen- 
derson, on the minor Prophets, are now being introduced into clergy- 
men’s libraries, and their influence must be considerable in giving a 
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healthier toné to Biblical interpretation. Good commentaries on the 
separate books of the New Testament are numerous. Of Olshausen’s 
very valuable commentary, a portion (embracing the Gospels) has been 
translated in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, and this translation 
will help to make the author better known among us. Of the Editio 
Koppiana the two volumes prepared by Koppe are by far the best. 
The most complete commentary on any book of the New Testament 
is perhaps that of Lampe, on John. Very important recent contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of separate books have been made by Kuinoel, 
‘Tittmann, Tholuck, De Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Billroth, Harless, Storr, 
Bahr, Liicke, Steiger, and Ewald. 

The limited field of investigation chosen by these writers has enabled 
them to grapple successfully with many difficulties that were either 
entirely overlooked, or only hastily glanced at, by the commentators 
on the whole Bible; and this circumstance greatly enhances their 
value to the student of Holy Writ. P, M. 


The Number and Names of the Apocalyptic Beasts: with an Expla- 
nation and Application. In Two Parts. Part I. The Number 
and Names. By Davip Tuom, Ph. D. A.M. Heidelberg, 
Minister of Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xxxix. 398. 
Lewis, London, 1848. 


The passage of Holy Writ, towards the elucidation of which 
the present work has been written, constitutes, in many respects, the 
most remarkable in the whole compass of the sacred volume. ‘ Here 
is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number of the 
beast: for it is the number of a man; and his number is six hundred 
three score and six’ (Rev. xiii. 18). That the infinite Jehovah should 
propose a problem to mankind in such terms as these, is very myste- 
rious. Had it not constituted the purpose of the Almighty that this 
enigma should be explained by men, it is quite inconceivable that He 
should have furnished us with so many data for its solution, and have 
invited us to attempt this. On the other hand, the utter failure, as 
we consider, of every attempt hitherto made to interpret the myste- 
rious number, clearly proves that it was not the will of God that it 
should be known, until, at least, nearly two thousand years should 
have elapsed. ‘The only explanation of which these facts will admit, 
appears to us to be, that from the nature of a prophecy such as that 
of the two wild beasts, it was absolutely necessary to withhold the 
knowledge of their names; but that ultimately the cause of truth 
would require the powerful assistance which the discovery of the long- 
hidden mystery would most opportunely afford. ‘A man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from above ;? and when the proper time 
is come, the darkness which now envelopes this subject will pass away, 
and some second Daniel raised up by that great Being, whose it is to 
reveal secrets, will ‘read the writing, and make known the interpre- 
tation.’ 

The work now before us forms the latest attempt to discover the 
number 
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number of the Apocalyptic monster. Although a goodly octavo 
volume of four hundred pages, it is chiefly occupied in examining the 
thousand and one solutions of the difficulty which have already been 
given to the world since the time of the apostle; many of which are 
ridiculous in the extreme. This was the more unnecessary, as a very 
complete list of these conjectures had already been furnished in other 
works, particularly in the valuable and ingenious work of Mr. Clarke, 
entitled A Dissertation on the Dragon, the Beast, and False Pro- 
phet of the Apocalypse ; in which the number 666 is satisfactorily 
explained. By J. E. Clarke. Lond., 1814. 

The discovery of the mysterious number which it was ‘ the object 
of this work to proclaim,’ is most strangely kept back by the author until 
the very close of the volume. In the preface, Dr. ‘Thom says, ‘ The 
spring of 1837 was the era of my discovery of the name of the second beast. 
On Monday, the 12th “day of December, 1846, I unexpectedly stumbled 
en the knowledge of the first-mentioned of the two symbolic monsters. 
Somewhat extraordinary were the circumstances connected with the 
former event. To a few private friends they have long been familiar ; 
but in so far as the public is concerned, they are suppressed.’ In the 
Introduction the author again refers to his discovery, in the following 
language :—‘ The solution given at the end of this volume shuns no 
investigation. So far from deprecating, it courts inquiry....It chal- 
lenges acceptance. Instead of coming in the attitude of a probable 
conjecture—instead of supplicating on bended knees, and in the guise 
of an humble suitor, that the shafts of criticism may be spared, it sets 
all opposition, from whatever quarter, at defiance. It is true, and it 
claims to be acquiesced in as what it is’ (p. 56). 

Accordingly, at the very close of the volume, we are, at length, 
favoured with the following meagre statement of the author’s discovery, 
which we shall give in his own words :— 

‘ THE TRUE SOLUTIONS. 
Without any commentary, exposition or justification of what I am about to submit 
—every thing of that sort being reserved by me, if spared, for the second part of 
this work... . I proceed to the statement of the solutions themselves, 
‘ THE FirsT Beast. 

‘ And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having 

seven heads and ten horns,’ &c. Rev, xiii. 1. 
‘ By sea we understand :— 

‘1. Peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues, Rev. xvii.15. - That ismore 
limitedly, the Gentile world, as distinguished from the Jewish nation; and ina 
more enlarged sense, human beings in general. 

‘2, The internal. 

‘3. The principle of the indefinite or the creaturely internal, as distinguished, on 
the one hand, from the finite, or definite, that is the creaturely external, and on the 
other, from the infinite, or the divinely internal. 

‘The connection subsisting among these three definitions of the sea, or abyss 
(for sea and abyss have the same meaning in Apocalyptic language), will fall to be 
afterwards pointed out. 

‘ Bearing in mind what I have said, we discover the first beast in 


‘*H PHN, THE MIND. 
That is, not the mind of man with reference to any of its faculties separately 
considered, or viewed as a mere abstraction; but that mind considered as a whole, 
or 
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or as comprehensive of all its faculties of sensation, intellect, and volition, and as 
at once the shadow of spirit, and dependent upon flesh for its nature and mani- 
festations. 
‘H=8, p= 500, p= 100, 7 = 8, v= 50. Total 666. 
‘Tue Seconp Beast. 

‘ And I beheld another beast coming up out of the earth, and he had two horns like 

a lamb, and he spake as a dragon, ver. 11. 
‘By earth or land we understand :— 

‘1. The people of Israel, or the Old Testament Church Dispensation. 

‘2. The external. 

‘3. The principle of the finite or definite. 

‘The connection subsisting between these three may afterwards be the subject- 
matter of explanation. 

‘The second beast is 

‘EKKAHZIAI ZAPKIKAI, FLEsHLY CHURCHES. 

“E=5, « = 20, x = 20,A= 30, n= 8,0 = 200, = 10,a= 1,4 = 10, c= 200 
a= 1,p=100, «= 20,.=10,4e=20,a=1,1=10. Total 666. 

‘Thus is the number of both beasts the same: a circumstance which serves to 
account for the ambiguity of the language of Rev. xiii. 18, and which has materially 
added to the difficulty of finding out the true solution.’ 

With these words the work abruptly closes, 

Such is the wild, unmeaning, and absurd rhapsody which the learned 
doctor announces as ‘the true solution,’ and of which he elsewhere 
says, ‘the grand value of the discovery is, that it opens up an entirely 
new principle of Biblical interpretation!’ We can easily understand 
now why this conjecture is unaccompanied with any explanation, or 
application to the several parts of the inspired prediction. ALI this 
Dr. Thom has reserved for future publication, he informs us ; we doubt 
not for the best possible reasons. 

We presume our readers will agree with us in thinking that the 
labours of Dr. Thom have contributed nothing towards the discovery 
of the long-sought name of the beast, and that this subject is still as 
much shrouded in darkness as ever. We desire now to add a few ob- 
servations in reference to this mysterious enigma. 

It has long been our impression that the universal failure which has 
attended the labours of the wisest of men in this department, has been 
owing chiefly to the fact that the connection, or rather identity of the 
mark of the beast, with his name and number, appears to have been 
quite overlooked. ‘This, however, is in part accounted for by an 
error in the textus receptus of Rev. xiii. 17, the passage in which the 
number is first announced. Our English version reads, ‘ that no man 
might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name,’ which is a fair translation of the Greek. 
But the text adopted by Griesbach, and all the more recent editors of 
the Greek Testament, is, ‘4 Exwy ro ydpaypa, rd dvopa rov Snpiov i 
rv apSpor rov dvowarocg abrov ’—' He who had the mark, the name 
of the beast, or the number of his name.’ This reading, of the cor- 
rectness of which there exists no doubt, represents the mark of the 
beast as identical with his mame and number. This circumstance we 
deem a most important addition to the data already possessed, for the 
discovery of the beast’s name, Its truth also is strikingly confirmed 
by a passage in ch, xiv., ver. 11, where the mark is described as being 
the mark of his name. ‘ And they have no rest, day nor night, who 
worship 
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worship the beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the MARK OF 
HIs NAME. We think, then, that this evident identity of the mark of 
the beast, with his mame and number, claims the serious consideration 
of all who devote themselves to the elucidation of this difficult sub- 
ject ; and whenever the problem to ‘count the number 666’ is solved, 
we venture to express our conviction that it will be done by first ascer- 
taining the nature of THE MARK. 

It is also, we think, deserving of notice, that the word Xdpaypa, 
translated mark in our version, more properly means stamp or impress. 
It does not denote simply a mark, sign, or badge, by which things or 
persons are distinguished. It has a much more specific and particular 
signification—namely, ax impression or stamp taken from something 
else (Passow’s Lexicon). The word occurs in only one other place in 
the New Testament, and there means a sculptured image—‘ That the 
Godhead is like unto silver and gold, and stone GRAVEN by art and 
man’s device’ (Acts xvii. 29). The sacred writers use very different 
words, onpeiov and oriypa, to signify a mark or sign. See, for in- 
stance, Matt. xxiv. 3; Luke xxi. 7; Gal. vi. 17; 2 Thes. iii. 17. 
There can be little doubt, then, we think, that the word ydapaypa 
signifies something more than a mere mark or badge; in short, that 
when it is said ‘he caused all.... to receive a MARK in their right 
hand or in their foreheads,’ it means that that which was assumed by 
the adherents of the beast, was the impress or stamp of something else. 

Now, a passage which occurs only two verses onward, at the com- 
mencement of the next chapter, renders it almost conclusive that this 
stamp is the impress of the beast himself. John there beholds ‘ a hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand, having the Father’s name written 
on their foreheads, which is clearly an allusion to the mark of the 
beast in the right hand and forehead of his followers. The name of 
God is, throughout the Scriptures, a common expression for His cha- 
racter. Hence, the fact of this being inscribed on their foreheads, 
denotes, unquestionably, that the divine image was most conspicuously 
traced in the character of these eminent servamts of God. The in- 
ference we conceive, then, is obvious, that in the parallel case the mark 
of the beast is the stamp or impress of Ais character; in accordance 


with which it is elsewhere called, in this same chapter, ‘the mark of 


his name’ (ver. 11). 

We have thus taken occasion, from the work before us, to direct the 
reader’s attention to one or two points intimately connected with the 
interesting subject on which it treats—the number and names of the 
Apocalyptic beasts. It is too common, in the present day, to denounce 
such inquiries as useless and vain. The failure of so many wise and 
learned men, in attempting to discover the name of the beast, has 
also been used as an argument against all further investigation of so 
mysterious a subject. But the call of the Spirit of God outweighs all 
such considerations with us. ‘ LET HIM THAT HATH UNDERSTANDING 
COUNT THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST: FOR IT IS THE NUMBER OF A 
MAN; AND HIS NUMBER IS SIX HUNDRED THREE SCORE AND SIX.’ 


W. E. T. 
Our 
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Our Scottish Clergy: Fifty-two Sketches, Biographical, Theological, 
and Critical, including Clergymen of all Denominations. Edited 
by Joun Smitu, A.M., Author of ‘Sacred Biography.’ London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


The relation of the pulpit to our modern intellectual and social state 
—the causes of its waning influence, confessed by impartial parties 
on all hands—-the measure of influence exerted by the press, especially, 
among those causes: whether, in existing circumstances, its influence 
is capable of being restored, and if so, by what means, are questions of 
great and immediate importance ; questions which publications like the 
present are adapted to suggest, and which we should have liked to have 
taken up in connection with the volume. before us, as we feel that at 
the present hour they much demand to be revolved and discussed. 
But of this for the present neither our time nor our space admit. On 
one main point, however, and in reference to a recent practical discus- 
sion of one branch of the subject," we agree with a writer in one of 
our best popular periodicals,” that in order to its greater efficiency 
there is one thing which the Christian ministry wants in our time fully 
as much as increased earnestness, viz., adaptation—general adaptation 
to the prevailing intellectual, moral and social character of the times, 
and adaptation in individual instances to local circumstances and 
exigencies. It is an inquiry which much concerns all who are 
interested in the prosperity and extension of real religion, how far 
existing modes of training for the ministry, and of appointment or 
election to it, are adapted to promote these great objects. We wish to 
see such questions taken up in earnest in influential quarters. To this 
end we thus emphatically invite attention to them. If with a com- 
petent authority,° we come to the conclusion that the influence of all 
existing sects is nearly worn out, it surely becomes a momentous 
inquiry what, for spiritual and moral influence, is to supply their 
place. 

In inquiries such as*we are here indicating, a book like that before 
us is of considerable value, as it discusses the intellectual, rhoral, and 
other qualifications of a great number of clergymen of different com- 
munions ; at the same time that an epitome of their ordinary ministra- 
tions on some particular day is usually presented to the reader. ‘The 
sketches are generally executed with ability ; and though it is only of 
a few that we can speak from personal acquaintance with the subjects 
of them, respecting these few we bear our willing testimony that they 
are characterized by prevailing fidelity as well as graphic power. 
Then the sketches are executed in a kindly spirit, excellencies being 
dwelt on rather than defects. Were it otherwise, such a publication 
would be altogether unjustifiable. As many of the sketches must be 


* By the Rev. J. A. James, in his ‘ Earnest Ministry.’ 

> Hogg’s Instructor, Art. ‘ Life of Oberlin.’ 

° The Rev, Thomas Binney, in his opening address as Chairman of the Annual 
Assembly of the Congregational Union, 1848—a weighty address, evincing wide 
observation and candid construction. 
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got up from a very imperfect acquaintance with their subjects compared 
with others, it would be altogether unwarrantable to found a severe 
criticism on perhaps one or two hearings. ‘To many of the clergymen 
here sketched more probably has not been afforded. 

The sketches appeared originally in the Glasgow Examiner; they 
are chiefly occupied with ministers in and around Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. embracing such names as those of the late Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 
Wardlaw, Dr. John Brown, Dr. Candlish, Dr. King, the late Dr. 
Bennie, Mr. Guthrie, &c. 

We give an extract or two: the first embraces some particulars 
which may not be uninteresting to our readers—in the early history 


one who for many years has occupied a conspicuous place in the public 
eye :— 


‘About the beginning of the present century, in a town then comparatively 
small, an humble and honest couple were gladdened by the birth of a son. Though 
his appearance was not promising, nor particularly prepossessing, his parents— 
like all parents—viewed him with hope. For atime there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish their son from other children, unless, indeed, a feebler person. By and 
by, however, others, besides his parents, saw that a mind of superior mould in- 
habited that frail tenement, and kindly yielded their aid and encouragement to 
secure for him a liberal education. Having attended the usual classical and theo- 
logical curriculum, where signs of superiority were not few, he was licensed as a 
probationer in the church of Scotland, and was located—about the year 1832—for 
a time in a humble town in the west of Scotland. Occasionally he then officiated 
in Glasgow, and some saw in the young man gifts of a high order, but the mass 
considered his presence weak and his speech contemptible. Among his audience, 
in St. Enoch’s, on a Sabbath, was one of the most eminent lords of the Council and 
Session. Ata public occasion, on the following Monday, his lordship took occasion 
to refer to the discourse he had heard on Sabbath, and expressed his surprise that, 
instead of a scantily filled church, there was not a crowded congregation, for, in 
his opinion, the sermon was one of the ablest he had ever heard. From that day 
forward our young preacher, who had hitherto been unnoticed and unknown, ob- 
tained a name and a fame. The person thus alluded to is Dr. Robert Smith 
Candlish, of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh.’—pp. 113, 114. 


To this we subjoin the following paragraphs respecting Dr. John 
Brown, whose Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter have elsewhere 
been noticed in this number :— 


‘In these days of superficial thinking, and of a wild and unbridled imagination, 
Dr. Brown stands at the top of his profession as a patient and persevering investi- 
gator—as a calm and profound philologist—and asa correct and severe logician. 
He brings from his texts not what he would wish them to teach, nor what they 
might be supposed to imply, but what, from their position—what from comparison 
with others—what from the terms of the original—and what from their general 
tenor they most naturally and unexceptionally contain. Like all profound 
scholars, he gives the results, not the details, of his research. The pulpit pedant 
is astonished that the Bible is so miserably translated, and quotes as his own the 
speculations of some flimsy bibliographer. He can trace the simplest word back 
through half-a-dozen languages to its Hebrew, Greek, or Gaelic root; and after 
giving a hundred and fifty meanings, which it might, could, would, or should have 
had during the lapse of linguistic ; = fixes on one, because it is the right meaning. 
To rebuke all this pedantry, Dr. Brown, the prince of Scripture critics, conceals 
the process, and unostentatiously states the finding; he deals in ideas more than in 
words, and shows his acquaintance with the principles of language and hermeneutics 
more than with the mere details of grammar and the business of the class-room.’— 
pp. 276, 277. 

‘Dr. Brown was born in Whitburn, where his father was long pastor of the 
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Songry church, He was ordained in 1806, and is now in the forty-first year of 
his ministry. His first charge was in Biggar, whence he was removed to Rose- 
street church, Edinburgh, and was afterwards translated to Broughton-street 
church, where he still labours with acceptance and success. About four (now five] 
years ago, Mr. A. Thomson was appointed his assistant and successor, and now he 
seldom preaches more than once on Sabbath. His department in the Divinity 
fall is Exegetical Theology, which he has taught during the twelve last Sessions. 
In private life he is amiable and communicative. Being a living cyclopedia, he 
urs from his treasures things new and old. Though nearly seventy years of age, 
is eye is not dim, nor his natural strength weakened. ite reads occasional] 
without a. and his fresh healthful appearance gives promise that the churc 
may yet for a considerable time enjoy his services. If ardent wishes prolong life 
Dr. Brown will see many days.’—p. 280. 
For clergymen these sketches must possess a special interest, and to 
them they may prove useful both in the way of example and stimulus. 


W. M. 


1. H Katyn AcaOnxn ex rnc Madaag Acabyxne xara rove EPdopnxovra 
dueppnvevopern. Novum Testamentum Grecum. Editio Helle- 
nistica. Edidit Epvarpus GULIELMUS GRINFIELD. Londini: 
G. Pickering. 1843. 2 tomis, 8vo. 


2. Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testumentum, Philone et Josepho, 
Patribus Apostolicis aliisg. Ecclesie antique Scriptoribus, 
necnon Libris Apocryphis deprompta, instruxit atque ornavit 
Novi Testamenti Hellenistice illustrati recens editor [EpVARDUS 
GuLIELMUS GRINFIELD]. Londini: G. Pickering, 1848. 2 
tomis, 8vo. 


WE bring these two works together before our readers, although the 
Hellenistic edition of the New Testament was published before the 
commencement of our Journal; because they form, in fact, one body 
of Hellenistic interpretation. At the same time the ‘ Scholia’ may 
be regarded as a distinct work, which may be advantageously used 
with any edition of the Greek text of the New Testament. 

‘ The notion’ (it has been observed by the late Dr. Marsh, bishop 
of Peterborough, in an unpublished letter, which we are permitted 
to lay before our readers) ‘ that the Greek Testament was written 
in pure and classic Greek, has long been exploded. It is obviously 
written in the same kind of Hebrew-Greek as that which appears 
in the Septuagint. There are portions, indeed, of the Greek Tes- 
tament which may be quoted as exceptions, such as the preface to 
St. Luke’s Gospel and parts of St. Paul’s writings. But the general 
style of the Greek Testament resembles that of the Septuagint, which 
is written in a peculiar Greek dialect, originating in the circumstance 
that it is a translation from the Hebrew made by the Greek Jews 
of Alexandria. Such a translation would necessarily exhibit Hebrew 
forms of speech, arising from a closeness of translation, the sacred 
character of the work inducing the translators to adhere more closely 
to the original than they would have done in the translation of an 
ordinary work. But besides the influence which the Hebrew original 
must have had on the Greek translation, the translators themselves, 
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though they were born in Alexandria and spake Greek as their 
native language, spake it probably with a mixture of Oriental idioms, 
which their ancestors had brought from Palestine. And as the Sep- 
tuagint became the Bible of the Greek Jews throughout the Roman 
empire, its peculiar dialect could not fail to affect the dialect of those 
who constantly used it; especially as the Bible was to the Jews in 
general (for Philo and Josephus form exceptions) the principal, if not 
the oniy book which was the object of their study. That the writers 
of the Greek Testament formed their Greek on the model of the Sep- 
tuagint, was a thing to be expected: and hence we may infer that the 
modes of expression, in the Greek Testament, may be better illustrated 
from the Septuagint than from any other source.’ 

The opinion thus delivered by Dr. Marsh was in effect announced 
before him by Ernesti and by Michaelis ; and it is now, we believe, 
generally admitted by Biblical scholars. But it was reserved for Mr. 
Grinfield to demonstrate the correctness of this opinion in the valuable 
and -important Hellenistical works, of which we now offer a concise 
account to our readers; and which we trust will prove a valuable 
critical aid in the interpretation of the New Testament, to those who 
are willing to ‘dig more than for hid treasures.’ (Job iii. 21.) 

1. In his Hellenistical edition of the Greek Testament, Mr, Grin- 
field has collated almost every word and phrase which is to be found 
in the Septuagint Version ; and he has placed it under each separate 
verse, so that the illustration may be instantly perceived. Where a 
word or phrase does not occur in the Septuagint, he has had recourse 
to the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, which Kuinoel bad 
applied to the elucidation of some passages of the New Testament in a 
thin octavo volume published in 1794; but Mr. Grinfield’s researches 
have completely superseded those of the German commentator. Where 
the Septuagint and the Greek Apocryphal books failed to afford any 
aid, Mr. Grinfield has sought assistance from the works of Philo and 
Josephus. Occasionally he has inserted an illustration from the 
writings of the Apostolic fathers, or from some of the earliest Helle- 
nistic remains; these last quotations are inserted between brackets, to 
show that they are comparatively of less importance, and that they are 
adduced merely for the purpose of philological elucidation. A table 
of the quotations from the Old Testament in the New appropriately 
terminates this elaborate edition of the New Testament. 

2. The ‘Scholia Hellenistica’ are derived from Philo and Josephus, 
from the Apostolic Fathers, and other ancient ecclesiastical authors, as 
well as from the apocryphal books of the Old and New Testament. 
Very many passages are thus happily elucidated. This work concludes 
with a very copious collection of quotations from the Septuagint version 
in the New Testament, with the parallel passages of the Septuagint. 

We cannot conclude this necessarily brief notice of these two valuable 
and beautifully executed works without stating that we have rarely 
seen so much Greek printed with such accuracy as in these volumes, 
We congratulate Mr. Grinfield on the termination of this arduous 
undertaking, to which he has devoted the untiring and unremitting 
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labour of more than twenty years, in the hope of facilitating the accu- 
rate understanding of the best of books. T. H. H. 


The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the 
Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients. By James Smitu, Esq., of Jordan Hill, 
F.R.S, London, Longmans, 1848. 8vo. pp. 307. 


The resources of critical, antiquarian, and geographical learning, 
may seem to have been already well nigh exhausted upon the subject 
to which this volume is devoted. But its author has had very peculiar 
advantages, which have certainly enabled him to throw much new light 
upon the subject, and to produce a truly interesting and valuable trea- 
tise. It, in fact, affords a very fine example of what may be done by 
concentrating one’s attention and resources upon a congenial topic of 
this description. So strongly do we feel the great merits of this 
work, that although at present constrained to be content with briefly 
directing the attention of our readers to it, as among the best things 
the year has produced, we hope to discuss its contents more thoroughly 
at no distant day. 

The plan of the writer is not to assume the authenticity of the 
narrative of the voyage and shipwreck contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles, but to scrutinize St. Luke’s account of the voyage precisely 
as he would those of Baffin or Middleton, or of any ancient voyage of 
doubtful authority, or involving points on which controversies have 
been raised. A searching comparison of the narrative, with the 
localities where the events so circumstantially related are said to have 
taken place, with the aids of which recent advances in our knowledge 
of the geography and navigation of the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean supply, is made to account for every transaction, to clear up 
every difficulty, and to exhibit an arrangement so perfect in all its 
parts, as to admit but of one explanation—namely, that it is a narrative 
of real events, written by one personally engaged in them, and that 
the tradition respecting the locality of the shipwreck at St. Paul’s Bay, 
Malta, is true. 

Among the many volumes which have been written on the subject, 
no such comparison as this has before been made, and, indeed, could 
not be made with success in the hitherto imperfect state of our know- 
ledge of the geography of the Levant, and of the ships and seamanship 
of the ancients. Forall purposes of minute comparison, our acquaint- 
ance with either of these subjects was, as the author shows, worse than 
useless, and only calculated to mislead. The peculiar advantages which 
have enabled Mr. Smith to accomplish this task with such signal success, 
are modestly stated by himself. A winter’s residence in Malta afforded 
him ample opportunities for a personal examination of the localities. 
In the ships of war stationed there, he could consult with skilful and 
scientific seamen, familiar with the navigation of the Levant; in the 
Knights’ library he had access to an extensive collection of works, 

printed and manuscript, on the controversy as to the scene of the 
shipwreck, 
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shipwreck, on the hydrography of the Mediterranean, and on local and 
classical antiquities. The following summer he spent on the continent, 
and devoted his time almost exclusively to the investigation, with the 
advantages which the museums and libraries of Naples, Florence, 
Lausanne, and Paris afforded. Since his return, he has continued it 
with the advantages our own country possesses, particularly in the 
libraries and medal rooms of the British Museum and the records of 
the Admiralty, and with a private library rich in early sea voyages, 
formed in a great measure for the purpose of illustrating geographical 
and nautical antiquities, and with the means of testing experimentally 
the soundness of his conjectures respecting the internal arrangements 
of ancient ships. An attempt to identify the locality of a shipwreck 
which occurred eighteen centuries ago would be of little value, unless 
the geological changes to which sea-coasts are liable could be taken 
into account ; and this happens to have been a department of geology 
which the author has been engaged many years in investigating. 
Again, it would be hardly possible to reconstruct the history of a 
sea-voyage out of such scattered and fragmentary notices as we find in 
the narrative of St. Luke, without some practical knowledge of navi- 
gation and seamanship. The author admits that his knowledge of 
these subjects is only that of an amateur; ‘ yet a yacht sailor of more 
than thirty years’ standing can scarcely fuil to have acquired some 
skill in those principles of nautical science which are common to all 
times, although he may not always express them in the appropriate 
language of the quarter-deck. But even nautical skill will not tell us 
how Greek and Roman vessels, so different from the modern in rigging 
and construction, could be managed under given circumstances. And 
here, also, former pursuits came to the aid of the author. Nautical 
antiquities have long been a favourite study with him, and not a little 
practical experience in planning, building, and altering vessels, had 
given him definite notions both of external form and internal capa- 
bilities; whilst the opportunity of testing his conclusions by experi- 
ment, and the success of those he has made, gives him confidence in 
their accuracy.’ 

To this we may add, on our own part, that all these advantages are 
applied to the subject with quite as much classical learning and Biblical 
scholarship as it requires. In fact, the author, with the view of being 
better able to go into the spirit of Luke’s narrative, entered into minute 
preliminary investigations respecting the characteristics of his style, 
which led him into some peculiar views respecting the sources of 
Luke’s writings, the results of which he gives to the public in this 
volume. ‘This will be read with much interest ; and though we cannot 
assent to all the conclusions, we bear witness to the labour, learning, 
and ingenuity with which they are elaborated. But we may return 
to this subject another time. There are things here worthy of 
Paley. 

The work is profusely illustrated with plans, cuts, and engravings 
of much use and value. The plans are from recent surveys, the cuts 
from ancient coins, e:c., and the engravings from original drawings, 
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representing the scenes of the events. The frontispiece is a very 
curious and interesting picture of the situation of the ship on the 
fifteenth morning. 


The Way of Faith; or the Abridged Bible : containing selections from 
all the Books of Holy Writ. By Dr. M. Bupincer. Translated 
from the fifth German edition by David Asher. Specially sanc- 
tioned by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi of the United Con- 
gregations of the British Empire. Intended for the use of Jewish 
Schools and Families. London, Royster, 1848; 8vo., pp. 374. 


This is a somewhat singular book, comprising a selection of Scrip- 
ture originally produced in German, and now reproduced by a foreigner 
in the English language. Yet it is not altogether a translation of a 
translation. The editor seems rather to have adopted Dr. Biidinger’s 
arrangement, but to have taken the matter substantially from the 
Authorized Version, with occasional alterations from the original 
Hebrew. The author states that the selection was made chiefly for 
the use of Jewish females, to whom the sacred volumes had been sealed 
up as it were, especially to the youthful portion of them. ‘This is 
owing partly to the difficulty of making them understand the original 
language of the text, and partly to other circumstances which cannot 
here be detailed. The present editor says that whatever is here 
stated respecting the want of such a work ‘among his German co- 
religionists, applies with much greater force among my English 
brethren in the faith, who as yet have no version of their own of the 
sacred Scriptures to place in the hands of their children.’ From this 
we learn, that although the German Jews had a version of their own, 
Dr. Biidinger did not judge it fit that females and young people should 
have the use of it entire ; and that the English Jews having no version 
of their own is held to be a still stronger reason for presenting them 
with this selection. This implies that there is a repugnance to the use 
of our authorized English version—perhaps not so much from intrinsic 
objections as from the difficulty of obtaining it separate from the New, 
and still more probably from the objections which Jews may naturally 
entertain to the running heads and contents of chapters*‘in most if 
not all the editions. Of that version the present editor says, speak- 
ing chiefly of the historical books, ‘It appeared to me, and indeed 
must be admitted by all who are conversant with the Hebrew language 
and its spirit, that the authorized English version, though even here 
scrupulously literal, has sometimes mistaken the sense of the text, or 
from that very close adherence to it, left it unintelligible.’ There is 
considerable truth in this. He thinks that this is still more frequently 
the case in the non-historical books, where, on that account, he mainly 
follows his author, as in the historical books he is mainly guided by the 
common version. 

The book is chiefly interesting to Christians for its illustration of 
Jewish views. Although this is ostensibly only ‘a class book, com- 
prising select portions from the Scriptures, and pointing out to the 
young the beauties and holiness of the Book of books,’ it must, both 
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in its original shape and that which it here bears, be regarded as in- 
dicating an aversion on the part of the Jewish scholars to the free use 
of the entire Bible by the great body of this people. As the book 
stands, the selection is, for a class-book, judicious. There are two 
things in it to excite curiosity, namely, the principle of selection, and 
the renderings different from the Authorized Version. As to the 
selection, the basis of it is historical, little but the historical portions of 
the books of Moses being given, and only specimens of the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa, and also of the Apocryphal books. Ofsome books no 
specimens are given, as of Solomon’s Song and Chronicles. All the 
passages regarded by Christians as applying to Jesus Christ are omitted 
—scarcely an undesigned circumstance. In the historical narratives 
there are many omissions, partly for the sake of condensation, partly to 
avoid the description of unseemly crime, or of doubtful conduct, and 
sometimes the matter is condensed. But this is not always so done as 
to preserve the relation of cause and effect. In avoiding the literal- 
ness which is objected to in the Authorized Version, and of which one 
would think that Jews would be the last to complain, a very tame effect 
is often produced. Thus ‘Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
that relieth on human power,’ is a gloss, not a translation, and is to our 
ears less poetically emphatic and striking than the literal Authorized 
Version—‘ Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh 
his arm.’ Upon the whole, the version, from the abundant omissions 
and from the mode of handling, is of little use for the purposes of com- 
parison, which would constitute its chief value to a Christian reader ; 
and regarding the work, as we do—as an offering by educated to 
uneducated Jews, of so much of the Old Testament as they like them 
to possess in place of the entire volume, we fear that it may prove to 
the great body of the Jews more of a lock than a key to the full know- 
ledge of their own Scriptures. This character, as an intended if not an 
ostensible substitute for the whole volume, will disappear, and the book 
will take its proper place as a class-book, when the English Jews shall 
be provided with a version of the entire Old Testament for themselves ; 
but while that is wanting, and exceptions to a Christian version 
are made a ground for limiting its use, the present work cannot be 
regarded without some misgivings. We wish that this or any other 
consideration we could offer, might induce the Revds. D. A. De Sola, 
Lndenthal and Raphall to resume their labours on the Old ‘Testament. 
They published some time ago a very acceptable version of Genesis, 
with the text and a large body of curious and interesting notes. This 
attempt, so highly creditable to Jewish literature, does not appear to 
have been received with all the favour it deserved—owing, perhaps, to 
the expensive form of publication; but, should the undertaking be 
ever resumed and brought to a close, the version printed separately 
from the text and notes, would be suited for circulation among the 
Jews, while the fuller work would be of use and interest both to Jewish 
and Christian students, 

There are a few explanatory and practical notes ; the latter somewhat 
frigid to the Christian reader. 
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The Psalms in Hebrew; with a Critical, Exegetical, and Philo- 
logical Commentary. By the Rev. Grorcre Puiuirs, B.D. 
London, John W. Parker, 1846. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxii., 992. 


We have had this work some time before us, hoping to be able to make 
it the basis of a somewhat discursive survey of British and Foreign 
Psalm-literature. Being constrained to postpone this design to ‘a 
more convenient season,’ we deem it right to direct the attention of our 
readers meanwhile to this particular work, which must be pronounced 
not merely the principal, but the only critical Commentary on the 
Psalms which the English language can furnish. This is a surprising 
circumstance, considering the number of such works the Continent has 
produced, and considering the great prominence given in this country 
to that most important and invaluable portiqgn of God’s word. We 
have many new versions of the Psalms, with notes so far critical as to 
be justificatory of particular points of these versions; we have also 
practical commentaries thereon of no common merit and value; but we 
have hitherto wanted a Commentary on the whole book of Psalms, ex- 
plaining in detail the terms and construction of the Hebrew text, and 
so eliciting for the edification of the English reader, the theology which 
the text contains. Sensible of this want, the present author was induced 
some years ago to undertake the Commentary which he here presents 
to the reader. He also felt that the student of Hebrew in this country 
stood especially in need of such assistance as a work on this plan is cal- 
culated to afford. He says— 

‘I have been greatly stimulated by a confident hope that it will prove beneficial 
to those young persons who are engaged in the acquisition of Hebrew learning ; 
that it will lighten their labours ; that they will find in it much useful and in- 
teresting matter, and that thus it may be the means of leading them to the reso- 
lution of continuing the study they have commenced, and of giving the subject the 
earnest attention its immense importance demands.’ 

Here, again, we come upon the known disposition of the English 
student to drop the study of Hebrew after he has reached a certain 
point, for the want of proper aid in going on by himself when he has 
done with the Hebrew teacher. One work, eminently calculated to 
encourage him to go on, was noticed in our last Number (Bagster’s 
Analytical Hebrew Lexicon), and the present is another of a different 
kind. In the promotion of this object the original text of the Psalms 
is supplied, and of the first ten Psalms a grammatical analysis of almost 
every word is given; the Commentary itself being, besides, interspersed 
with many observations which the student will find serviceable in the 
early stages of his progress. The present work is therefore important 
not only as a critical commentary, but as an aid to the student of the 
sacred tongue. 

The author introduces such doctrinal and practical remarks as were 
naturally suggested by the criticisms; but he has not indulged in 
practical remarks of any other kind, thinking that an Exposition which 
is critical should not be mixed up with what is general and practical. 
In the desire to render his work useful even to those who possess little 


‘ or no acquaintance with the Hebrew language, the author has given, 
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immediately after the text of the Psalms, an outline of what appeared 
to him.to be the argument pursued by the Psalmist, and states in a few 
words the character of the poem, as well as its age, author, and subject, 
so far as they could be ascertained. Keeping the same end in view, he 
gives for the most part, after the criticisms made upon the different 
verses, the paraphrases and explanations to which the criticisms lead ; 
and these will be mainly intelligible to the general reader. 

In proceeding with this great work—for such it is—the author 
wisely availed himself of such helps as he could command. It does 
not clearly appear whether he could or not avail himself of the import- 
ant helps existing in the German language. We think not ; because 
we do not recognise in his references the names of German writers on 
the Psalms (unless they have written in Latin, or have been translated), 
by whose profound philological investigations his own labours would 
have been much aided; and because he indulges in those reflections 
upon German writers which we always find the readiest among those 
who know the least of German literature—and by which, in a few 
rounded words of abhorrence or fear, they find or offer an excuse for 
their indolence in neglecting to acquire a language, rich beyond all 
comparison or expression in Biblical criticism and exegesis. Mr. 
Philips, however, makes a free use of the Jewish commentators, who 
now, even in England, begin to be better understood and vaJued than 
they once were. He says, most justly,— 

‘If we regard them simply as works of criticism, there is no doubt that they 
are in a high degree valuable. Their authors were men of distinguished ability, 
and eminently skilled in Hebrew learning; so that passages where no Judaism 
was called forth to prejudice their understanding, they often deal with it in a 
masterly manner. I frequently found, when engaged in the consideration of a 
passage, which, from its elliptical character or singular construction was beset with 
difficulties, that the best solution was to be met with in these works.’ 

The author also derives much assistance in his progress from the 
cognate dialects. Whenever a word occurs but once or very rarely in 
the Old Testament, there is scarcely any other mode to determine its 
signification, but to consult some one of these dialects, and notice the 
sense which it there obtains, and then to ascertain whether such sense 
is consistent with the passage in which it is found. Aware of this, Mr. 
Philips gives good proof that in his progress through this work he has 
consulted with great benefit the various grammars, lexicons, and con- 
cordances which the press of Germany, and also of England has, during 
the last few years, sent forth. 

The entire result, as exhibited in this learned and important work 
before us, is one which we hail with much satisfaction. The volumes 
are indispensable to every Hebrew student, and there is no Biblical 
library which will not be enriched by their possession. 


Parallel References. By Samue. H. Turner, D.D. New York, 
Stanford and Swords, 1848. 8vo. pp. 80. 


This collection of references was originally undertaken by the author 
—the learned Professor of Biblical Learning in the General Theological 
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Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church (U.S.)—for the use of 
the theological students under his care. His object was to avoid the 
inconvenience and loss of time attendant upon dictation in the lecture- 
room, and also to obtain greater completeness than can usually be 
attained by taking notes. Soon, however, after the undertaking was 
begun, it occurred to him that such a publication, if properly prepared, 
might be made more extensively useful in aiding the efforts of teachers 
in Sunday schools and Bible classes, and even of Christians in general, 
who in compliance with their Lord’s direction, and in imitation of the 
‘ noble Bereans, search the Scriptures daily.’ He therefore endeavoured 
to combine these objects, by referring occasionally to the originals for 
further information to the scholar ; and by frequently giving in English 
the word or phrase intended to be illustrated by the immediately suc- 
ceeding texts. The author assures his readers he has not employed 
himself in copying long series of references out of some of the various 
Bibles, the margins of which are plentifully at least, if not well, stored 
with them, By such a course the collection might easily have been 
swelled into a considerable volume; but care has been taken not to 
multiply unnecessary references, or to introduce them where the text 
itself is simple and intelligible. 

We can testify that this taskk—one of greater labour than some may 
imagine—has been well and judiciously executed, and that a very choice 
and singularly appropriate selection of references has been produced ; 
and as the book can be easily obtained through the booksellers who deal 
in American publications, we recommend it to the notice of our readers, 
to many of whom it may prove of much service. We give as a speci- 
men the references under— 

Matt. xvi. 4—xii. 39, 40. 

» 95 6—Mark viii, 15. 

» 9 14—Jeremias; 2 Mace. ii. 7, 8; xv. 12-16. 

» yy 17—Gal. i. 16. 

» 9» 18—If Christ be meant, Isa. xxviii. 16; if the confession, 1 Cor. iii. 

10, 11; if Peter, Acts ii. 14-41; x.; xv. 7, But see Eph. ii. 20; 
Isa. xxxiii. 10; Ps. ix, 13. 

» 9 19—Isa. xxii. 22; Rev. iii. 7; Matt. xviii, 18; John xx. 21-23 

» 9 22—2 Sam. 20, Sept. and Heb. 

os whe aos adversary; 1 Sam. xxix. 4; 2 Sam. xix. 23 (E. T., 

» on 2%; 28—To illustrate the connection, Matt. xxiv.; Dan. xii. 1-3. 


The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek. With English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical; Maps, Indexes, ete. 
Together with the Epistles and the Apocalypse. The whole forming 
the complete Text of the New Testament. For the Use of Schools, 
Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. By the Rev. J. A. Sren- 
cer, A.M. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1847. 


This volume is an attempt to supply a want which has long been 
seriously felt, and which, considering the nature and importance of the 
subject, it may appear surprising has not before been supplied. There 
is no lack of editions of the New Testament prepared for or 
an 
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and students of divinity. There is, in fact, no topic connected with 
either the history, the literature, the interpretation, the illustration of 
the New Testament, which has not received the most careful study 
and the most thorough examination; so that there is an immense 
amount of valuable material within reach of the scholar, for arriving 
at the knowledge of the truth and meaning of God’s holy word. The 
very abundance of material, however, has interfered with, and in a 
great measure prevented, the general use of the Greek Testament in 
the higher literary institutions of the United States. 

‘This very fact of the numerous critical editions with notes, copiously illus- 
trating the language and hermeneutics of the New Testament, has effectually 
deterred the general scholar and professional man from entering into the study of 
that volume which exceeds in importance and value all other books in existence. 
Both on the score of expense, and the discussion of topics not essential or im- 
portant for all to be acquainted with, the English and continental critical editions 
and notes are unsuited to the wants of a large portion of the community, more 


especially of the younger part of those who are engaged in the pursuit of learning 
and wisdom. 


‘ Doubtless, this ought not so to be. There ought to be placed within the reach 
of the general student such and so much matter relating to the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as will enable them to become acquainted with the principles on which 
the New Testament is interpreted, the nature and character of the language in 
which it is composed, the difference between it and the Greek language of Xeno- 
phon’s or Demosthenes’ days, the meaning of the more important passages, as well 
as the geography, antiquities, history, manners, and customs of the countries and 
people of whom it more particularly treats.’ 

It was this conviction that the study of the Greek Testament should 
form a part of general classical education, and the perception that 
there existed among the English or continental issues no edition suited 
to be used as the instrument of such instruction, that the editor was 
induced to devote his spare time to the present undertaking. The 
volume he has produced is, upon the whole, well suited to supply the 
want he has indicated. It comprises the text of the whole New Tes- 
tament, but the historical books alone exhibit annotations; and it is 
intended, in a future volume, to furnish the epistles and the apocalypse 
with a similar apparatus. The text is printed compactly, but with 
admirable clearness and correctness. In the notes nothing more is to 
be sought than a judicious selection and condensation from ample 
materials, for the purpose in view. ‘This, however, must have been a 
more arduous and delicate task than many might suppose; and we are 
happy to be able to commend the discretion and skill with which it 
has been accomplished. The book cannot fail to be useful. 


Popery Delineated, in a Brief Examination and Confutation of the 
Unseriptural and Antiseriptural Doctrines and Practices main- 
tained and inculcated by the Modern Church of Rome, in the un- 
rescinded Decrees of the Councils and Canon Law, and in her 
Authorized and acknowledged Formularies of Faith and Worship. 
London, Painter, 1848. 16mo. pp. 216. 


This small volume is a reprint, by particular request, of an article 
which appeared in the Church of England Quarterly Review for 
January, 
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January, 1848. These pages, in which many readers will be able to 
recognise the pen of a well known and highly respected writer, con- 
tains a very masterly exposé of the Roman Catholic practice and 
opinion upon those points in which the Protestant churches hold her to 
be in error. It is, as stated by the present author, the practice—and 
that an old one—of the Romanists to assert that their religion has been 
misrepresented and traduced by the reformers in the sixteenth century, 
and by subsequent controversialists ; and they have also been in the habit 
of explaining away the peculiarities of their system, and have some- 
times had recourse to a bold denial of its unscriptural or antiscriptural 
tenets. As unwary or ill-informed Protestants are thus often misled or 
seduced, our author, with great industry and skill, brings together in 
comparatively small space, a large body of closely-packed evidence, 
from their own books and from modern facts, in confirmation of the 
Protestant charges against the Roman Church. This evidence cannot 
be gainsaid ; and the production of it, at this time, in a compact and 
accessible shape, will not be reckoned among the least of the eminent 
services which the distinguished author has in his time rendered to the 
cause of Scriptural truth. 


Coptic and Arabic Edition of the Four Gospels. London. Printed at 
the expense of the Christian Knowledge Society. 1847. Large 4to. 
One of the objects originally contemplated, at the institution of this 

Society one hundred and fifty years since, was the assisting of the 

decayed Oriental churches, without interfering with their Christian 

liberty. In pursuance of this design, the Society has sent five hundred 
copies to the Coptic patriarch, printed in a large and legible type well 
fitted to the sight of the Copts, which is none of the best from their 
frequent liability to attacks of ophthalmia. The Coptic and Arabic 
texts, it appears, from No. 103 of the Christian Knowledge Society’s 

Monthly Papers, were collated by the Rev. J. R. T. Lieder, of the 

Church Missionary Society, Cairo. The printing, in this country, has 

been superintended by distinguished Oriental scholars ; for the Coptic, 

more particularly, by the Rev. Dr. Tattam, of Bedford, editor of the 
edition of the twelve prophetical books of the Old Testament in the 

Coptic Language, published at Oxford in 1836, and author of the 

valuable grammar of the Coptic and Sahidic dialects of the Egyptian 

Language, published at London in 1830, and of the Lexicon Aegyptiaco- 

Latinum, published at Oxford in 1835; and, for the Arabic, by the 

Rev. William Cureton, M.A., of the Manuscript Department in the 

British Museum. We need scarcely add that this noble present to the 

Coptic church has been most gratefully received and acknowledged by 

the Coptic patriarch. The remaining books of the New Testament 

are in the press. T. H. H. 


Edition of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. Vols. 1, 2. 
Athens. Printed at the expense of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety. S8vo. 

This edition also originated in the benevolent Christian design an- 

- nounced in the preceding paragraph. So long ago as 1705 the Society 

is 
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is said to have printed in 18mo. five thousand copies of the Romaic or 
modern Greek New Testament, for the Greek churches in the East ; 
copies of which are rare in this country, nearly the whole of the im- 
pression having been sent into Turkey. ‘This edition was reprinted from 
one printed at London in 1703 under the superintendence of Seraphin, 
a monk of Mitylene, but without his preface to that edition, which had 
given great offence to the Greek bishops. The edition of the Septua- 
gint version will form three or four handsome volumes in 8vo. It is 
intended for distribution among the clergy of the Greek church in the 
independent kingdom of Greece, who regard that version as inspired. 
It is handsomely printed at Athens, principally under the superinten- 
dence of the learned Dr. Bambas, Professor of Rhetoric and of Ethics 
in the University of Athens, and with the express sanction of the arch- 
bishop of that city and diocese. ‘Two volumes have been completed at 
the expense of the Christian Knowledge Society : when bound at Athens, 
each volume will have on one side the device of the Synod of the 
Greek church in Greece, and on the other side that of the London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. T. H. H. 


Ko Nga Waiata a Rawiri, katahi kite Reo Maori. Ranana...... 
Ma te Peritihime te Poreni Paipera hohaieti. [ The Book of Psalms 
translated into the Maori (or New Zealand) Language. London: 
Printed for the British and Foreign Bible Society.] 1848. 12mo. 


We have much gratification in announcing this beautifully printed 
edition of the Book of Psalms in the New Zealand language, because 
it exhibits the Christian co-operation of two Societies in promoting 
the translation and diffusion of the Holy Scriptures; which we (and 
probably many of our readers also) are old enough to remember as 
having been represented by some over zealous individuals as antago- 
nistic—we mean the London Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, instituted in 1699, and the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
instituted in 1805. We have the pleasure of knowing from private 
information on which we can depend, that these two Societies have for 
some years past been amicably prosecuting their several objects of 
Christian benevolence. 

This version of the Book of Psalms has been made directly from the 
Hebrew by the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in New 
Zealand, for their translation of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
New Zealand language ; which has been printed in this country at the 
expense of the Christian Knowledge Society. The Wesleyan mission- 
aries in that island, being engaged in revising their translation of the 
Old Testament, were desirous of including this version of the Psalms 
in their edition, to avoid the appearance of two rival translations. On 
the application of their Missionary Committee in London, the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society requested the permis- 
sion of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Christian Knowledge 
Society to reprint this version of the Book of Psalms. , Permission 
(we have been informed) was instantly and kindly given ; and hence 
has proceeded the present edition of the New Zealand Psalms ; : 
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which the few words, necessarily supplied to complete the sense, have 
been printed in Italics, as in the editions of the authorized English 
translation of the Bible. We subjoin the hundred and seventeenth 
Psalm, as a brief specimen of the New Zealand version and language : 

‘ Whakamoemititia a Ihowa, e nga tauiwi katoa: whakamoemititia ia, e nga 
iwi katoa, 

‘2, E nui ana hoki mahi tohu ki a tatou: a e mau ana te pono o Ihowa ake ake. 
Whakamoemititia a Ihowa.’ 








BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





WE beg to call attention to an exceedingly important work on the Hebrew and 
Rabbinical Manuscripts belonging to the Historical and Antiquarian Society at 
Odessa, which has been published by Dr. Pinner. [Prospectus der Odessaer 
Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte und Alterthiimer gehirenden iiltesten hebriischen und 
rabbinischen Manuscripte. Ein Beitrag zur Bibtischen Exegese, von Dr. Pinner. 
Odessa, 1845. 4to.] The chief interest of this work centres in the account there 
rendered (p. 18-28) of the oldest Hebrew MS. which has ever been discovered. It 
contains the greater and lesser Prophets, with the Masora. An apparently genuine 
inscription fixes its date at the year 1228 of the Syro-Macedonian era, which is 
equivalent to A.D. 916. This venerable MS, presents a text which differs in many 
respects from our ordinary one, and furnishes some important various readings, of 
which Dr. Pinner has given a very mipute statement. But, to crown all, this MS. 
is pointed with vowel-points and accents which are totally different from those 
already known to us, both in form and in position, for they are all placed above 
the consonants. A lithographed fac-simile of the whole text of the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk accompanies the work, and thus enables the reader to form his own opinion 
of the many novelties which this MS. displays. It originally belonged to Persian 
and Tartar Jews. It is not easy to divine how much light the discovery of this 
very ancient MS. may throw on the whole history of the punctuation, and of the 
Masora. Those who are interested in this subject may be glad to learn that a cor- 
respondence (in modern Hebrew) between the celebrated Rabbi Samuel Luzzatto, 
of Padua, and Polak, which treats of this very mode of punctuation, and illustrates 
its nature by a fac-simile of a passage from a Karaite Hebrew MS., is to be found, 
at p. 22-32, in Oostersche Wandelingen, bevattende Gedichten en Briefwisselingen 
met geleerde Vrienden, omtrent belanrijke archaelogische Onderwerfen, door G. J. 
Polak. Amsterdam, 1846. 8vo. 


We have seen the first two Numbers of the American publication mentioned in 
our last Number—The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register. An editorial 
notice in No. 2 intimates that ‘ the circulation exceeds the most sanguine expect- 
ations, extending to every diocese in the United States, except one, and also to 
England and her North American colonies, and is sufficient to render its permanent 
establishment scarcely a matter of doubt.’ The publication is thoroughly epis- 
copal ; and its success is probably owing to the fact that it is the only Quarterly 
organ of the American Episcopal Church. In the United States all the leading 
denominations have had for a long time their quarterlies; and it is a matter of 
surprise that a body so powerful and so rapidly increasing as the Episcopalians in 
America have not before secured the same advantage. They have done so at last ; 
and the publication seems likely to equal the best of its contemporaries (we will 
not say ‘ rivals’): and this is no mean praise, for some of them are conducted with 
eminent ability. The notice above-cited declares that it is not the intention of the 
work to wage religious controversy, and that it will ‘ never stoop to petty bickering 
. with any party, sect, or school whatever.’ It is well if this determination is main- 
tained. The publication is substantially a Review, as its title imports, and = 
the 
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the head of ‘ Ecclesiastical Register’ there is a kind of Appendix in smaller type, 
relating chiefly, but not exclusively, to matters concerning the Episcopal church, and 
in which the Church of England receives a large share of attention. 

We perceive from the July Number of the American Biblical Repository that it 
has once more changed hands—being, we think, the seventh change since its found- 
ation in 1831. The Rev. W. H. Bidwell, who has conducted it for the last three 
years, now resigns it into the hands of the Rev. J. M. Sherwood, alleging that ‘a 
prudent regard to health renders it imperative to abridge his labours as the con- 
ductor of two other Journals.’ The present editor promises to conduct the publica- 
tion on the same principles as his predecessors, and ‘hopes and means to sustain 
its present high character... . It can be, and ought to be made, every way worthy 
of its past reputation and the name it bears.” This work, which has occupied a 
high and useful place in Biblical literature, was started by Professor Robinson in 
1831, and remained under his management four years, when he resigned it into 
other hands, finding that it exacted a degree of time and labour for which it 
afforded no adequate remuneration ‘ beyond the consciousness that he had not 
laboured in vain.’ It then into the hands of the Rev. B. B. Edwards; and 
it is a singular fact that when, after his return from Palestine in 1840, Professor 
Robinson founded a similar Journal, the Bibliotheca Sacra, and resigned it in like 
manner after a short time, the same person (then Professor Edwards) became his 
successor in the management of that publication. The Repository remained under 
Mr. Edwards’s care till 1838, when it came into the editorship of Dr. Ab- 
salom Peters, with whom in 1840 the Rev. Selah B. Treat became associated 
in the editorship, but was succeeded in 1842 by the Rev. J. Holmes Agnew, who 
became sole editor in 1843, and retained the management till 1846, when he gave 
it up to the Rev. W. H. Bidwell, who now in turn resigns it to the Rev. J. M. Sher- 
wood. We are not in the secret of all these changes, and should not divulge it if 
we were; but they seem not of good omen for the Repository, which in the course 
of them has lost much of its distinctively Biblical character, and has indeed 
assumed a second title of Classical Review. There is still seldom a Number of 
this publication which does not contain articles of great ability, although it is 
generally felt that, as a whole, it has fallen considerably below the standing which 
it took under Robinson and maintained under Edwards. 


The last Number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft 
contains a letter from the Rev. Eli Smith, the American Missionary at Beirut, in 
which he states—‘ You will be interested to learn that we have a little Society of 
Arts and Sciences at Beirut. It was formed a year ago, and has now reached a 
position which seems to promise it permanency. It was formed in consequence of 
the urgent solicitations of intelligent natives, chiefly young men, desirous of know- 
ledge. We readily promised what assistance we could render, and the result has 
more than answered our expectations. We meet semi-monthly, when literary 
information is communicated, papers are read, and questions discussed. We have 
also occasionally public lectures. Our expectation is to publish before long the 
first Number of our Jransactions, when I will send you a copy. In the mean time 
allow me to inclose you a MS. copy of the Constitution, and the Report made at the 
annual meeting on the state of the library. 1 am inclined also to send you some of 
the papers that are presented at our meetings from time to time. I trust your large 
and learned body will not consider this little child of science, in this now dark but 
once enlightened land, unworthy of its notice and sympathy. Should any of your 
Oriental scholars or publishers be inclined to make contributions to our library of 
such works as are published among you, they would confer on our little Society a 
great favour.’ 


It will be seen by the List at the end of this Number that Continental publica- 
tions in theology—and, we may add, in all high literature—are now very scanty. 
Politics absorb all other interests, and the German and French presses teem with 
political pamphlets. Even many of the theological journals have caught the infec- 
tion, and their pages are occupied in the discussion of questions more or less 
political. 

We have seen with much satisfaction a ‘ Prospectus of a Critical Edition of the 
Greek New Testament, with an Historical Sketch of the Printed Text,’ » = 8. 
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Prideaux Tregelles of Plymouth. This work has been in preparation for many 
years, and the Prospectus gives an interesting account of the learned editor’s 
labours, and enables the reader to trace how the plan has grown upon him during 
his progress, He now proposes, 1. To give the text on the authority of the oldest 
MSS. and versions, so as to present, as far as possible, the text commonly received 
in the fourth century ;—always stating what authorities support, and what oppose 
the text given. 2. In cases in which we have certain proofs which carry us still 
nearer to the apostolic age, to use the data so afforded. 3. In cases in which the 
oldest documents agree in certain undoubted transcriptural error, to state the read- 
ing supported, but not to follow it; and to give the grounds on which another 
reading is preferred. 4, In matters altogether doubtful to state distinctly the con- 
Jlicting evidence, and thus to approximate towards a true text. 5. To give the 
various readings of all the uncial MSS. and ancient versions very correctly, so that 
it may be clearly seen what readings possess any ancient authority. To these the 
more important citations of the earliest writers will be added. The places are also 
to be indicated in which the received text departs from the anciept readings. Mr. 
Tregelles states that this work has been ten years in progress, and that in the course 
of the labours connected with it he has traversed the continent for the collection of 
MSS. He cannot say when his work will be completed, but he trusts that through 
the Lord's blessing the time may not be very distant when his long continued toil 
will produce the desired result. The great importance of this undertaking will be 
obvious to biblical students even from this concise statement. 


The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has in progress a 
Spanish Version from the Hebrew. The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has lent for the purpose of collation a copy of the Amsterdam (1702) 
edition of Cyprian de Valera’s Spanish Protestant Version, which is rarer than gold. 
The committee have also made a contract with a French printer at Paris for 
printing a new French translation of the Scriptures from the original text. 


It has long been felt and acknowledged as a desideratum by all those who take 
interest in the dissemination of Divine truth in all its purity in the regions of the 
East, that there should be a complete and uniform version of the Scriptures into 
Arabic from the original Hebrew and Greek texts. The great difficulty was to 
obtain the assistance of a competent native scholar, it being felt that without such 
co-operation the work could not be satisfactorily undertaken. The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, which has taken up this object, had made an ex- 
cellent beginning by obtaining from Earl Grey two years leave of absence for Mr. 
Fares, without prejudice to his appointment as Professor of Arabic in the Govern- 
ment College at Malta. The work is, it would appear, to be under the super- 
intendence of Dr. S. Lee, with the co-operation of other learned and experienced 
Oriental scholars. We feel uncommon pleasure in this announcement; for we 
certainly do not know of any Oriental version of the Scriptures which has ever 
been executed with the same advantages which the very peculiar qualifications of 
Mr. Fares will give to this. 


The Rev. Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary of Andover, has resigned on account of ill-health, and the Rev. B. B. 
Edwards has been elected to the office made vacant by his resignation.— American 
Literary World. This probably led to the report of Professor Stuart's decease 
which reached this country, but which is contradicted by our latest letters from 
America. 

The last Number of the American Bibliotheca Sacra contains a paper from the 
pen of Professor Robinson respecting the Depression of the Dead Sea and of the 
Valley of the Jordan, drawn up in April, 1847, and read before the New York 
Historical Society. The result of the survey made by Lieutenant Symonds of the 
Royal Engineers, gives 1311°9 feet for the depression of the Dead Sea, and 328 feet 
for that of the Lake of Tiberias below the sea level of the Mediterranean. Seeing 
that the distance between the two lakes does not exceed one degree, this would give 
to the river Jordan, which passes from the one to the other, a descent of 16°4 feet 
per mile. Of several rapid rivers whose course is stated, the lower part of the 
Orontes, ‘roaring over its rocky bed,’ aud unnavigable, and the Missouri at the 
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Great Falls, are the only ones whose rapidity of descent can compare with this. 
But the Jordan, so far as known, has neither cataracts nor rapids, and its flow, 
though swift, is silent. Yet in the 984 feet of its descent in 60 geographical miles, 
there is room for three cataracts, each equal in height to Niagara; and there would still 
be left to the river an average fall equal to the swiftest portion of the Rhine, including 
the cataract of Schaffhausen! This is a most remarkable phenomenon, and ought 
ere this to have been investigated by the geographers of Europe. In the absence of 
all further observations, and in view of the striking anomaly thus presented by the 
Jordan as respects all other like rapid streams, Dr. Robinson suggests whether, 
after all, there may not be a possibility that some slight element of defect or in- 
accuracy has entered into the observations or calculations, and thus have affected 
the correctness of the result? The question would seem to be a fair one between 
the possibility of some such error on the one side, and the probability of so immense 
acontrast with all similar physical phenomena, as far as known, on the other. 
Thus seeing ground for suggesting a doubt whether the problem of the depression 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley is yet fully solved, we are glad to learn 
that Dr. Robinson pointed out this among other matters, to the special attention of 
Lieutenants Lynch and Dale of the United States Navy, after these officers had 
received permission from their government to make an excursion to the Dead Sea, 
in order to examine its remarkable phenomena, as well as to survey its shores, and 
the whole valley of the Jordan. That this excursion has been taken we know, but 
no results bearing on the points in question have yet transpired. 


Tue Deap Sea Exrepition.—We are pleased to learn from private letters that 
the Dead Sea exploring party have successfully and satisfactorily completed their 
task, and returned to Jerusalem, where they were on the 19th of May. They have 
sounded the sea in all its parts, to the depth of 600 fathoms, and found the bottom 
crusted with crystallized salt. The pestilential effects attributed to the waters turn 
out to be fabulous. Ducks were seen skimming over the surface, and partridges 
abounded along the shore. The party were upon the sea in their boats or encamped 
on the borders for some two months, and their researches and estimates have been 
of the most thorough and interesting character. All were in excellent health and 
spirits, no sickness or accident having occurred. By the Arabs they had been 
received and uniformly treated with the utmost kindness and attention. The 
Syrians consider ‘ the men of the Jordan,’ as they call them, the greatest heroes of 
the day. Lieutenants Lynch and Dale will visit under the most favourable circum- 
stances all the places made memorable in Scripture history; and we may expect 
from them a highly interesting account of the explorations of the Dead Sea and 
their adventures in the Holy Land.— Boston Transcript, July 27th. 
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cause the reason assigned for the delay 
does not agree with the notion, 316. 
The objections to the_general opinion 
answered, ib,; Owen’s allegation that 


heaven and earth, 318, 319; his argu- 
ment from Isaiah Ixv. 17, 320-323; 
the hypothesis of the final burning of 
the world probable in itself, and has 
other support in Scripture, 323. 


Cainan, name found in the Septuagint 
and in Luke x. 24, but wanting in the 
Hebrew text, in which it must once 
have existed, 123 ; wanting also in the 
Samaritan, 125. 

Calvin, his view of the Sabbatic ques- 
tion, 153. 

Cave, his notice of 2 Pet. iii. 3-13, 305. 

Chedorlaomer, his expedition considered, 
80-100. 

CurisTIANiITY IN Germany, the Influ- 
ence of Modern Philosophy upon, 281- 
303, Germany the peculiar home of 
speculative philosophy, 282 ; the career 
of modern philosophy in Germany 
commenced with Leibnitz, ib.; his 
views reduced by Wolf into a system 
which brought philosophy into the 
domain of theology, ib.; hence many 
addicted themselves to the philoso- 
phising of Christianity, 283; philo- 
sophies of some fame and influence 
have more recently arisen, us of Kant, 
Reinholdt, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
ib.; under the influence of such sys- 
tems Christ becomes an idea in 
the mind, and the historical circum- 
stances of his life mere symbols of 
ideas, 284; theology made the hand- 
maid of philosophy, 285 ; and Christi- 
anity variously tortured into an adapt- 
ation to philosophical systems, 10. ; 
What has philosophy wrought? ib. ; 
its futility, 286; its Pantheistic and 
Idealistic tendencies, 287; the latest 
and most prevalent form of infidelity 
is the mythic, 288; developed in 
Strauss’s fe of Christ, ib.; the my- 
thic view of the Gospels, 289-296; the 
state of Continental religion not hope- 
less, vital Christianity reviving, and 
rationalism on the wane, 293; salutary 
agencies at work, 295; Mr. Dewar’s 
notion that the principle of private 
judgment has been the cause of ra- 

tionalism, controverted, 296; profes- 
sional familiarity with Scripture a 
cause of rationalism, 298 ; the ministry 





the apostle does not speak of visible 
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of unconverted men another, 299-301 ; 
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infidelity and philosophy in Germany 
have exhausted their strength, and the 
future is full of hope, 302, 303. 
CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE New (by Dr. J. T. Gray), 
197-221 ; considerations resulting from 
the fact that all the works of God are 
known to him from the beginning, 
197, 198; certain coincidences between 
occurrences described in the New Tes- 
tament as “ fulfilment” of passages of 
prophecy are rather verbal than real, 
198 ; the difficulties which attend the 
subject instanced by Matt. ii. 23, ii. 6, 
i. 23, vii. 14, 15, 16, viii. 3, 199; in 
Matt. ii. 15, 18, 200; the enigmatical 
character of ancient prophecy framed 
to excite, not to gratify, curiosity, 201 ; 
New Testament instances in which the 
obvious sense of prophecies was erro- 
neous, t.e. John ii. 19, xxi. 23, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, 17, 201, 202; characteristics of 
St. Paul’s style with reference to this 
inquiry, 203-205}; instanced in the 
“allegory” of Hagar and Sarah, 205; 
the danger is of underrating rather 
than overrating the Messianic elements 
of ancient Scripture, 206; the later 
parts of ancient Scripture a commen- 
tary upon the earlier, 207; Are the 
applications of ancient prophecy in the 
New Testament the true and sole re- 
ference of these passages? 207-211; 
Are they typical ? 211-217; Are they 
used by accommodation? this affirmed 
as the only resource, 217-220; use and 
fitness of such accommodation, 220. 
Claudius, his description of John’s Go- 
spel, 18, 19. 
Commentaries on John’s Gospel, 41-45. 
CoMMENTATORS, THE, No. I., 222-233. 
Commerce, its advantages, 279, 280. 
CorRESPONDENCE: the Editor’s letter 
respecting the State and Prospects of 
the Journal, 166-168; Rev. Dr. Dob- 
bin’s letter respecting the Seape-Goat, 
168-170; the Rev. E. Kennedy’s letter 
respecting the Journal, 369-371; the 
Rev. Edward Wilton’s letter respect- 
ing ‘ the Youth of David,’ 371, 372. 


Coverdale, his advice on the study of 


Scripture, 256. 
Cox, Rev. Dr. F, A., Sketches of the 
Life and Writings of Francis Quarles, 
233-252. 


Davip, THE YourH of, ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE PsaLMs (by the Editor), 59- 
79. How the Psalms may be made 
available for illustrating the life and 
character of David, 59; evidence, 





chiefly from the Psalms, rendering the 


supposed wealth of David’s father 
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questionable, 59-61; evidence that 
David did not experience much kind- 
ness in his family, 62-66; scarcely 
the object of his father’s love, 62; 
perhaps of his mother’s, 63; certainly 
not of his brothers, 63-65; but proba- 
bly of his sister Zeruiah’s, 66; his 
position in youth at Bethlehem con- 
trasted with that in after life, 66, 67; 
influence of these circumstances upon 
his spiritual life, 67; passages from 
the Psalms showing his faith in God, 
and his confidence in the destinies 
which awaited him, 67-71; how his 
peculiar experiences influenced his 
views of human life and character, 71- 
74; his plans of future conduct in 
life, 75; his studies of nature, 75 ; his 
studies in and appreciation of the 
Scriptures, 76, 77; his delight in the 
historical portions, 78, 79. 


David, the abundance of precious metals 


acquired by him, 274, 275. 


Davipson, Rev. Samuel, LL.D., his 


Translation of Tuch’s Remarks on 
Genesis, 80-100. See GENESIS. 


Damascus, the way by, necessary to 


every army passing from Babylonia to 
Canaan, 83. 


Dead Sea, in time of Abraham, 97; 


called by Arabs the Sea of Zoghar, 97 ; 
alleged depression of its level, 398, 399 ; 
American exploring expedition to, 399. 


Denuam, Rev. John, M.As, F.R.S., Ob- 


servations on “ the Corner Stone,” and 
on “ the Horse-Leech,” 154-159. 


Dossy, Rev. Dr, O. T., on the influence 


of Modern Philosophy upon Chris- 
tianity in Germany, 281-304. 


Eadie, Rev, John, LL.D., Lectures on the 
Bible to the Young, noticed, 183. 

Epiror, his article on the youth of 
David illustrated from the ‘Psalms, 
59-80 ; his review of Davidson's Jntro- 
duction to the New Testament, 342-368, 

Edrei, 83. 

Egypt. the precious metals seem anciently 
not to have been much in demand for 
money, but largely possessed for orna- 
ment, 269, 270. 

ELOu1M, PROPOSAL OF AN=INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE WORD (by the Rev. G. B. 
Kidd), 332-341; it is from analogy 
more probable than not that the plural 
form of the word should suggest the 

idea of some plurality in the object of 

worship, 332; what was the kind of 
plurality it did suggest? 333; used as 

a name of God in the primeval his- 

tory, ib.; not once used from Gen. 

ix. 27 to Gen. xvii, 3: only eight 

times in the Book of Job, 334; but in 














the time of Jacob seems to have been 
coming into use as a name for images, 
ib. ; probable reason of its disuse, 335 ; 
divine communication to Abraham, 
tb.; paucity of divine knowledge be- 
fore his call, 336; the word first used 
to Abraham in Gen. xvii. ib.; what 
meaning would Abraham affix to the 
Lord’s promises to be to him ‘for 
Elohim’ ? 337 ; what ideas of plurality 
it might there suggest to him, 339 ; 
he saw that it was a name for the 
relation in which God stood to him, 
ib.; the derivation of the word by 
Parkhurst and others inappropriate, 
that of Gesenius and others preferable, 
341; advice for the investigation of 
this subject, ib. 

El-Paran, identical with Elath—Aileh, 
the gate of Arabia, 85. 

Emim, the, smitten at Kirjathaim, 84. 


Fichte, his philosophy, 283. 

First fruits, Hindu offerings of, 107. 

FitzGERap, Rev. Professor, on the sup- 
posed Samaritan text of the Septuagint, 
324-352. 

Flood, the, to Abraham’s immigration 
into Palestine, chronological difficulties 
of this period examined, 123-127. 

Foot, watering by the, illustrated, 109. 

Frankincense, a description of the tree, 
188, 189. 


Genesis xiv., REMARKS ON (by Pro- 
fessor Tuch, translated by Dr. David- 
son), 80-100 ; difficulties of the chapter, 
80; view of the cireumstances which 
rendered the dominion of the valley 
of the Jordan, &c. important to the 
eastern potentates, 80-83 ; the way by 
Damascus necessary to every army 
passing from Babylon to Canaan, 85; 
the invading army follows the great 
highway from Damascus to Ashtaroth 
Karnaim, ib.; thence to Ham, where 
the Zuzim were defeated, probably 
the old name of Rabbath Ammon, 
84; and to Kirjathaim, where the 
Emim were beaten, ib.; the invaders 
then proceeded to smite the Horites, 
along the eastern ridge of Mount Seir, 
ib.; rounding these mountains on the 
south, and reversing the course after- 
wards taken by the Israelites, they 
proceed@@ northward from Aileh, 85 ; 
pausing at Ain Misphat, or Kadesh, 
86; consideration of the state of the 
western desert, 87; the wilderness of 
Shur, 88 ; the wilderness of Paran, 89 ; 
Did the confederates return through the 
wilderness of Paran, or round it, fol- 
lowing the Arabah ? 90; the position of 
Kadesh must determine this question, 
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the possession of which was of much 
importance to the allies, 91-95; the 
determination of this site shows that 
they did not march through the Ara- 
bah, but aseended to and crossed the 
desert plateau from Aileh, 95; pos- 
sessed of Kadesh, they smite the land 
of the Amalekites, and turn their army 
again on the Amorites, 96; and at 
length descend into el-Ghor, where 
the battle with the rebellious Penta- 
polis is fought, 97; condition of the 
Dead Sea valley, 97-99; the victo- 
rious allies proceed from the Penta- 
polis to Zoar, and return northward 
up the eastern border, and through 
the Jordan’s valley to Dan, 99; the 
country west of the Jordan wholly 
untouched by this expedition, ib. ; facts 
connected with the return of Abraham 
from the pursuit, 99, 100. 


GENESIS, DIFFERENT COMPUTATIONS OF 


THE First Two PEriops IN THE Book 
or GENESIS, 115-128; these two periods 
are from the Creation to the Flood, 
and from the Flood to Abraham’s 
migration into Palestine, 115; the 
computation dependent on the state- 
ments in Gen, v. and xi., which differ 
in the Hebrew and Samaritan texts, 
and in the Septuagint version, 115, 
116; general preference of the Hebrew 
numbers and grounds thereof,A16 ; the 
difficulty of the discrepancy admitted— 
grounds of hope that the problem may 
be solved, 117; First Period, tabular 
view according to the three different 
recensions, 118; their agreements and 
discrepancies, ib.; wherein the num- 
bers of the Samaritan differ from the 
two others, 119; wherein the Sep- 
tuagint differs from the two others, 
120; wherein the Hebrew differs from 
the two others, 121; results of the 
whole, 122; Second Period, tabular 
view of the numbers in the three re- 
censions, 123; want of the second 
Cainan in the Hebrew, 123; the dura- 
tion of the period not defined in the 
Hebrew text, how collected, 123-125 ; 
differences of the Samaritan from the 
Hebrew and Septuagint, 125, 126; 
differences of the Septuagint from the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, 126; results, 
126, 127; assumptions in the recen- 
sions which show that different chro- 
nological systems were consistently 
followed in each, but it remains to he 
seen which of these systems is correct, 
127, 128; no exact numerical state- 
ments for the period from Abraham’s 
immigration to the Exodus, 128, 
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Gnostics, John’s Gospel cannot be s' 
to be levelled at their doctrines, 11. 

Gold first appears as money in the time of 
David, 274. See Metals. 

Gortcu, Rev. F. W., M.A., his trans- 
lation of Tholuck’s Introduction to the 
Gospel of St. John, 1-45. 

Gray, Dr. J. T., on the Citations from 
the Old Testament in the New, 
197-221. 

Greek sap ep widely spread in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ, 8. 


Hagar, her social and domestic position 
illustrated, 183. 

Hammond, his notice of 2 Peter iii. 3-13, 
809; refuted by Le Clerc, id. 

Hase, his view of John’s Gospel, 13. 

Henry, MATrHEw, as a commentator, 
222-233; general character of his 
Commentary, 222, 223; commence- 
ment and progress of the work, 223; 
names of those who completed it after 
his death, ib.; time spent upon it by 
Henry, i+.; calculation of his daily 
labour, 224, note; Henry’s literary 
qualifications for the task, 224-226 ; 
his intellectual qualifications, 226; 
his spiritual qualifications, 227, 228; 
his prayerfulness, 228 ; his practice in 
exposition, 229; his materials, 230; 
the commentary designed as a supple- 
ment to Poole’s, and, therefore, not 
exegetical, 230, 231: his explanations, 
2381; his applications, ib, ; the popu- 
larity of the exposition due to its prac- 
tical character, 232; Henry’s style 
characterised, 233; the writer’s esti- 
mate of the exposition, ib, 

Hegel, his philosophy, 283. 

Heylyn, his History of the Sabbath, 158. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GosPEL oF St. 
Joun (by Professor Tholuck, trans- 
lated by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A.), 
1-46—Life of John, 1-5; his father 
probably in good circumstances, 1; his 
mother a pious woman, 2; becomes a 
disciple of the Baptist, 2; follows 

Jesus, and becomes his disciple, 3; 

his temper, tb. ; signally forewarned by 

his Lord, ib.; after whose death he 
resides at Jerusalem, ib.; goes to live 
herein probably not till after Paul’s 
death, 4; banished to Patmos, 4; dies 
at Ephesus, 5. Character of the Evan- 
gelist, 5-8; distinguished apparently 
by feminine softness, 5 ; traits of anger 
and selfishness, 5, 6; love, humility, 
and meekness shown in his later 
writings and history, 6; exemplified 
in a legend preserved by Clement 
Alexandrinusy6, 7; impetuosity and 
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assion not justly ascribed to him by 
Neander and Lucke, 8. Language of 
the Gospel, and time and place of 
its composition, 8-10; written at 
Ephesus, 8; not later than a.p. 100, 
9; style not that of a practised writer, 
tb.; in this respect far below that of 
Paul, ib. gcharacteristics, favourite 
words and phrases, barbarisms, 9, 10. 
Object of the Gospel and plan of carry- 
ing it out, 10-16; a special polemico- 
dogmatic object usually ascribed to 
the writer, 10; this questioned, 11; 
supposed to -have lived at a more spi- 
ritual representation of the Redeemer’s 
life than the other Gospels afforded 
12; or tosupply what they had omitted, 
ib.; both points questioned, 13; yet 
the Geapet dose partake of a supple- 
mental character, tb.; whether the 
selection had a definite object or not, 
14; theme is the eternal conflict be- 
tween the divine light and man’s cor- 
ruption, 15. Contrasts and form of 
the Gospel with respect to the three 
Jirst Gospels, 16-31 ; coutents and form 
of the Gospel peculiar, 16; the charm 
of that peculiarity, 17-19; yet the 
peculiarities form the ground on which 
chiefly the authenticity of the Gospel 
has been in our own time assailed, 19; 
instanced in the dialogues, 20-25; in 
the discourses, 25-27; the form of 
these observances, whether verbally 
recorded, 29, 30. Seriousness and cre- 
dulity of John, 31-41; in the early 
Church opposed only by the Alogi, 31; 
modern doubts first suggested by 
English deists, and taken up and 
extended by German writers, ib. ; 
objections of Bretschneider, Strauss, 
Weisse, Gfrérer, Lutzelberger, Bauer, 
and Schwegler, 31-33 ; external testi- 
monies in favour of the Gospel, 33-37 ; 
internal evidence, 37-39; the testi- 
mony of Irenzus open to assault, 39, 
40; but the genuineness of the Gospel 
not the less certain if his testimony be 
waived, 41. The most important Com- 
mentaries on the Gospel, 41-45. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, by Dr. Davidson, reviewed by 
the Editor, 342-368; an important 
want ably supplied by this work, 
842 ; thorough investiga’ charac- 
teristic, 343; knowledge and labour 
its production exacted, 341; author’s 
reason for bringing forth at once’'the 
completed portion, 343 ; his reprobation 
of “anathematising ignorance,” ib. ; 
, his work is for real students, 344 ; mode 
of investigation, 345.— MaTrHEw. 
The author’s opinion that Matthew’s 
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Gospel was originally written in He- 
brew, and translated into Greek by 
another hand, 345; circumstances in 
Matthew’s history of the resurrection 
cleared from objection, 347 ; Matthew's 
mode of narration, 349; the authen- 
ticity of his two first chapters vindi- 
cated, 350; the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke, 351; the alleged difference 
between the accounts of our Lord's 
nativity by Matthew and Luke ex- 
lained, ib.; the star in the East, 353 ; 
alleged contradiction as to the visit of 
the angel to Mary, 354; time and 
place where Matthew’s Gospel was 
written, ib.— Marx. What was the 
connection between Peter and Mark? 
355; his Gospel manifestly written by 
a Jew for Gentile believers, 356; 
objection derived by Credner and 
others from John the Docsbyter's state- 
ment respecting this Gospel, 357; 
author adopts the view that this Gospel 
was not written during Peter’s life- 
time, ib.; and that the last eleven 
verses of it were added by another 
hand after Mark’s own death, 358.— 
Luxe. Not much stress to be laid on 
the tradition that his Gospel was 
written under Paul’s influence, 358; 
the characteristics of this Gospel, 359 ; 
its Greek more nearly classical than 
the others ib.; time and place not 
ascertainable, ib.; the first chapters 
vindicated from exceptions, 360; the 
taxing under Cyrenius, ib.; the te- 
trarchy of Lysanius, 362; chap. xxii. 
43-45, recording ‘the bloody sweat,” 
regarded as probably spurious, 362,— 
Joun. Important and full treatment 
of this — by the author, 362; the 
question of its authenticity occupies 
nearly a fifth of his work, 363; the 
aphical and archeological diffi- 
culties of the book, ib.; the Bible 
difficulties of this sort fewer than of 
other ancient books, 364; John’s ob- 
ject not polemical, nor to supply what 
the other Evangelists had omitted, id. ; 
chap. xxi. an appendix, not by a dif- 
ferent hand, but by the author himself, 
365; yet the latter half of v. 24, and 
the whole of v. 25, probably spurious, 
ib.; the paragraph relating to the 
woman taken in adultery in chap. viii. 
probably an —— but the story 
probably true, ib.; on chap. v. 3, 4 
(pool of Bethesda), the author -hesi- 
tates, praised for this, 366; on the 
correspondences of the synoptical Gos- 
pels, the author's view, 366 ; usefulness 
and importance of this work, 368. 
Ireneus, his view of the polemic object 


b 





of John’s Gospel controverted, 10, 11; 
his testimony to John’s Gospel, 36, 37. 

Jebel et-Tih, 87, 88. 

Jesse, not probably so wealthy as usually 
cente 59, 60; appears not to have 
been attached to his son David, 61, 62. 

Jerusalem, not the Shalem of Melchize- 
dek, 100; Carl Ritter’s Letter to Dr. 
Robinson, concerning, 190 ; Rev. G. B. 
Whiting’s Letter to Dr. Robinson, 
190-192. 

Jordan and the Dead Sea, Lieut. Moly- 
neux’s exploration of, 189, 190. 


Kadesh, its site determined, 90-96. 

Kant, his philosophy, 283, 284. 

King’s Vale, not near Jerusalem, but by 
the Jordan valley, 100. 


Leibnitz, the founder of modern philo- 
sophy in Germany, 283. 

Leprosy in the East, 108, 109. 

Lightfoot, his notice of, 2 Pet. iii, 3-13. 

List OF PUBLICATIONS IN SacreEp LirTE- 
RATURE, English and Foreign, 193- 
196, 399-402. . 

Locusts, used as food, 106. 

Liitzelburger, his view of John’s Gospel, 
$2, 38, 39. 

Luther, his influence reviving in Ger- 
many, 298. 


Manuscript, Hebrew, notice of the oldest 
extant, 396. 

Mearns, Rey. Peter, on the Christian 
Sabbath, 128-154, 

Metats, ON THE ABUNDANCE OF, in 
ancient times, 267-280; interchan 
of commodities not sought in the 
primitive ages, and money therefore 
not required, 267-269; ic, when it 
first arose, was carried on by barter, 
268; then by a determinate value 

, being affixed to certain commodities, 
which thus became money, 269; 
whence it was eventually found that 
the qualities of the precious metals 
fitted them for this use better than 
actual commodities, ib.; the quantity 
of money circulated in ancient Egypt 
not probably great, though the pre- 
cious metals seem to have been abund- 
ant, ib.; Carthaginians had the metals 
in abundance from commerce, and 
from the Spanish mines, 270; how 
the mines were worked, and their 


their commercial principles from the 
Phenicians, who were also enriched 
by commerce, ib.; notice of their 
traffic, 272; their highest prosperity 
in the time from David to Cyrus, 
during which the trade in metals was 
in their hands, 273; whence obtained, 


, produce, 271; Carthaginians derived 
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ib.; the money of the ancient He- 
brews, silver, weighed, not gold, 274 ; 
gold not mentioned as money till 
the time of David, ib.; the Is- 
raelites eventually obtained consider- 
able quantities of the metals through 
their increased intercourse with the 
Pheenicians, ib.; especially in the 
time of David and of Solomon, 274, 
275; the abundance of gold and silver 
possessed by the latter considered, 
276; its sources indicated — chiefly 
commerce, 277; exact estimates im- 
possible, 278; the quantity 

by any country, proportioned to its 
trade, 277 ; in modern times the metals 
have, through that influence, become 
more generally diffused, 278 ; modern 
supplies chiefly from America, ib. ; 
the produce of the American and 
other mines, 278; the advantages of 
trade and commerce indicated, 279 ; 
extract from an old book on the sub- 
ject of this article, 280, note. 

Morgh, el, a bird, 88. 

Morren, Rev. Nathaniel, Sermons, no- 
ticed, 181, 182. 

OBSERVATIONS ON PassaGEs OF ScrIP- 
TuRE.—On The Corner Stone, and on 
The Horse-leech, by the Rev. J. F. 
Denham, M.A., F.R.S.; on The Bap- 
tism of Fire, by the Rev, W. Niblock, 

A.; Translations in Solomon's 
Song, by George J. Walker; on 
The Division of the Earth in the days 
of Peleg, by Joseph Tompson, 154-166. 

Oil, anointing the person with, 112, 113. 

Oracles, plural significance of the an- 
cient, 21. 

Origen, his view of John's Gospel, 17. 
Owen, Dr. John, his views of 2 Peter iii. 
3-13 stated and controverted, 318 
321. : 
Papias, his testimony respecting John’s 

Gospel, 33. 

Paran, the wilderness of, 86-90. 

Paul, the peculiar qualities of his style, 
202, 205. 

Pentapolis, the battle of, 97. 

Peter (2) iii. 3-13 considered, 304-323. 

Peter, date of his death, 310. 

Pheenicians, their trade, possession of 
metals, and connection with the 
Israelites, 271-273. 

Polycarp, his supposed allusion to John’s 
Gospel, 33, 34. 

Pope, his depreciation of Quarles, 234, 

Prophecy, double sense of, 213, 214. 

Psalms, the Youth of David illustrated 
from, 59-80, 


Quail, a bird answering to, 88. 
QuaRLES, FRANCIS, SKETCHES OF HIS 
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LiFE AND WRITINGS, 233-252; his 
memory unjustly handled by Pope and 
others, 234; his personal character by 
his wife, 235 ; his history, 1b.; hisdeath, 
236; his Emblems—the plan not his 
own, his predecessors, 237; character 
of the Emblems, 238; the pictures in 
this and his other principal works, 239 ; 
admitted faults, but essential poetical 
vitality of the poems, 240; those in 
dialogue, instanced in Justice and the 
Sinner, 240-242; Quarles has pro- 
duced passages in the highest order of 
poetical composition, 242; instanced 
from the Emblems, 242-246, Hierogly- 
phics of the Life of Man, less various, 
but not inferior to the Emblems 246; re- 
marks on pictorial representations, 
247, 248; The School of the Heart, 
not poetically equal to the Emblems 
and Hierogh phics, 249; Solomon’s 
Recantation, tewer faults and beauties 
than the preceding, 250; Divine Fan- 
cies characterized, ib.; his prose work 
Enchyridion of great merit and wis- 
dom, 251 ; estimate of Quarles’ general 
merits, 252. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE East, ILLUs- 
TRATIVE OF THE PENTATEUCH, 101- 
115 ; permanency of Eastern habits and 
customs, 101; Gen. xii. 10 illustrated 
by customs of Eastern travel, 102; 
Gen, xii. 8 illustrated by description of 
Eastern tents, ib.; Abraham’s domestic 
establishment, as described in Gen. xiii. 
3, similar to that of an Afghan, or 
Belochee chief, 103; Hagar’s condi- 
tion (Gen. xvi. 3) illustrated «by that 
of servants in Eastern hareems, ib. ; 
Eastern desire of offspring, ib.; the 
bow still used in Eastern hunting 
(Gen. xxvii. 3), 104, 1Q5; locusts 
eaten, 106 ; ceremonial pollutions for 
the dead (Lev. xxxi. 11), ib.; Hindoo 
first-fruit offerings, 107; Hindoo fes- 
tival of green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 40), 
107 ; cuttings for the dead, ib.; priests 
changing garments (Lev. vi. 11), 108; 
Eastern leprosy, 108; order to the 
daughters of Zelophehad illustrated 
by a Rajpoot custom, 109; watering 
by the foot (Deut. xi. 9, 10), ib.; 
writing on door-posts (Deut. xi. 20), 
110; altars of unhewn stone (Deut. 
xxvii. 5), 111; writing on stones 
(Deut, xxvii. 8), 112; anointing the 
person with oil (Deut. xxviii. 40), id. ; 
reception of travellers, 118; stones of 
memorial, 114; snake-charmers, ib. 

REvIEws anD Notices or Booxs—The 
Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexi- 
con, 170; Young’s Wayfarer’s Notes 





SABBATH, THE CHRISTIAN, 128-154: 








on the Shores of the Levant, 171 ; Mont- 
gomery’s Gospel in Advance of the 
Age, 174; Selwyn’s Hore Hebraice, 
176; Herschel’s Mystery of the Gos- 
pel Dispensation, 177 ; Fleming’s Rise 
and Fall of Rome “e 179; Ser- 
mons by the late Rev. N. Morren, 181; 
Sewell's Sacro-Politica, ib.; Dick’s 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
182; Eadie’s Lectureg on the Bible to 
the Young, 183; Gordon's Pastor’s 
Gift, ib.; Davidson’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, 342; Brown’s 
Expository Discourses on 1st Peter, 
872; Thom's Number and Names of 
the Apocalyptic Beast, 378; Our 
Scottish Clergy, 382-384 ; Grinfield’s 
Novum Test. Gracum, 384; Grin- 
field’s Scholia Hellenistica, 384; 
Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 386; Biidinger’s Way of Faith, 
388; Philips’s Psalms in Hebrew, 
390; Turner's Parallel References, 
391; Spencer’s Four Gospels and Acts 
in Greek, 392; Popery Delineated, 
393; Coptic and Arabic Edition of 
the Four Gospels, 394; Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament, 394; 
The Book of Psalms in the New Zea- 
land Language, 395. 


general interest of the subject, 128, 
129; intention to defend the view that 
the first day of the week is to be ob- 
served as a Sabbath by this, 19; 
two facts atthe foundation of the inquiry 
—the first God’s rest on the seventtl day 
from the work of creation, ib.; the 
second,that he set apart that day to holy 
use, 130; this institution prior to the 
Fall, ib. ; this historic record not in an- 
ticipation of the promulgation of the 
Decalogue at Sinai, 131; the obser- 
vance traced in the history of Cain 
and Abel, 133; also in the division of 
time by weeks, ib.; Paley’s notion 
that the first actual institution of the 
Sabbath is recorded in Exod. xvi. 
controverted, 133-135; the Sabbath 
observed by the Israelites before the 
Law, 135; the fourth commandment 
not abrogated, 136; evidence in favour 
of the change from the seventh to the 
first day, from the fact that the early 
disciples met together on that day, | 
137, 138, 141-144; reasons for a Sab- | 
bath being maintained under the Goss | 
pel, 139; argument from prophecy, 
140; argument from the first day 
being called the Lord’s Day, 1445 
how the day ought to be sanctified, 





145; Objections answered, 1. that the 
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observance is a relic of Judaism, 146; 
2. that no part of the Old Law is 
binding on Christians, 147-149; 3. 
that if the commandment is binding, 
it binds as to the seventh, not the first 
day, 149; 4. that had a change been 
intended, it would have been more 
explicitly declared, 149, 150; 5. that 
Christ is the Lord of the Sabbath, i. ; 
6. that the fourth commandment is not 
mentioned in Matt. xix. 17-21, 151; 
7. that the observance was not enjoined 
on the Gentiles by the council at 
Jerusalem, ib,; 8. that Paul declares 
against the observance in Col. ii. 16, 
17, ib.; 9. that great authorities are 
against the consecration of the day, 
151-154; Professor Powell’s notice 
to this article, 262-264. See Scrip- 
ture. ’ 

Salome, mother of John, 1, 2. 

Samaritan woman, the record of Christ's 
conversation with her, impugned and 
vindicated, 20, 21. 

SAMARITAN TEXT OF THE SEPTUAGINT, 
ON THE SUPPOSED (by the Rev. Profes- 
sor Fitzgerald), 324-332; the question, 
whether the Septuagiut translation of 
the Pentateuch was made from the 
Samaritan or Hebrew text, 324; the 
external evidence for the former 
opinion in Jerome’s testimony that the 
name of God was still written in some 
Greek MSS, in ancient (meaning Sa- 
maritan) letters, ib.; mistranslations 
in the Septuagint, seeming to arise from 
a confusion of letters which resemble 
each other in the Samaritan, but not 
in the Hebrew alphabet, 326; from 
the circumstances of the Septuagint 
Version, 327; from the agreement of 
the Septuagint with the peculiar read- 
ings of the Samaritan, 328; yet it 
may be doubted whether these coin- 
cidences are not the results of inde- 
pendent criticism rather than of tran- 
scription, 329; instanced by differ- 
ences, 330-332, 

Schelling, his philosophy, 283. 

Schwegler, view of John’s Gospel, 33. 

ScripTuRE, ON THE APPLICATION AND 
MISAPPLICATION OF, 253-267; the 
great Protestant principle of the suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures alone, under- 
valued by some, by others pressed 
beyond all reasonable bounds, 253, 
254; the erence of the first sense, 
on the s of the sacred text, not 
always safe nor reasonable, 244, 255; 
the inspired character of the Scrip- 
tures imposes peculiar restrictions on 
the interpreter, but cannot subvert 
the ordinary rules of interpretation to 
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the extent generally assumed, 255, 
256; the literal interpretation too 
indiscriminately p » 256; col- 
lateral circumstances to be considered, 
256, 257; the invariably literalness of 
interpretation the stronghold of dogma- 
tism, 257 ; instanced in the Antinomian 
controversy, 257-259 ; Popish doc- 
trines, which a blind adherence to the 
letter of the'®efipture would sanction, 
259; obligations of a practical kind 
which have been supposed to arise 
from the diteral application of pas- 
sages in the earliest portions of the Old 
Testament, 259; this not in accordance 
with the Christian view of the Old 
Testament, 260; a more consistent 
view of the subject required, but 
generally discouraged, 261; although 
Scripture be one harmonious whole, 
yet it must be viewed with reference 
to the subordination and distinctness 
of its various parts, 262; the question 
is one of first principles, ib.; if the 
rigid literalist plan be granted, the 
continued obligation of the Sabbath 
and of the Old Law follows of course, 
262; and also of the Hebrew cos- 
mogony, the diteral interpretation of 
which geological research disproves, 
263, 264 ¥ the subject of these questions 
ought not to be approached in a 
lemical spirit, 265; the solution to 
found by looking at Christianity 
as a whole, as presented@’to the ancient 
Gentiles, 266, 267. 

Scrirturs, ReEvation or, To Human 
Inquiry (byjWilliam M‘Combie), 46- 
58; truth objectiveyor subjective ; sci- 
entific truth in io subjective state 
takes the form of opinion, moral truth 
that of conviction, 46; in matters of 
natural science, &c,, revelation leaves 
inquiry free, and is unaffected by its 
results, its chief concern being with 
man’s relation to God as a moral 
being, 46, 47; this is the region of 
faith, but the whole region in which 
inquiry ¢an reach definite results is 
left open to man’s intellect, 48; reve- 
Jation limits no inquiry legitimate to our 
faculties, 49; the object of Scripture 
being to teach religion, reasons why 
its references to material facts should 
not be clothed in the language of 
exact science, 50; and why its autho- 
rity would not be invalidated by even 
Hes eto dacrepenciallichrecologl 
cal inaccuracies, 50, 51; fanciedsdan- 
vers of this admission met, 5] ; fulfil- 
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the divine authority of the sacred 
writers, 52; how revelation bears the 
witness of its divinity in itself, 53; 
What is the relation of Scripture to 
theology ? ib.; what theology is, ib. ; 
in its special department, embracing 
the relations of God to man, the Bible 
is the only source of information, 54; 
religion may flourish in minds incapa- 
ble of apprehending these relations, 
54; the Scriptures teach religion 
directly, theology by implication, 55- 
57; tendency and result of these con- 
siderations, 57, 58. 

Septuagint, differences between it and 
the Hebrew and Samaritan texts in 
computing the two first .periods of 
Genesis, 120, 121, 126; supposed Sa- 
maritan text of the Pentateuch,324-332, 

Shalem, of Melchizedek, not Jebus (Je- 
rusalem), but on the Jordan, 100. 

Shur, wilderness of, 88, 89. ‘ 

Siddim, vale of, represented by the pre- 
sent back-water at south end of the 
Dead Sea, 99, 

Snake-charmers, 114. 

Solomon, his greatness, the abundance 
of his gold and silver, 275-277. 

Ssafah, ess-, a great pass into Palestine 
from the Arabah, 92, 93. 

Stones of memorial, 104; writing on, 112. 

Strauss, Dr. D. F., his Life of Christ, 
288, 293, note; the mythic system of 
him and others, 289-292; his attack 
on John’s Gospel, 31, 32. 

Téfits, eastern, 102. 
ravellers, reception of, in the East, 
113, 114. 

» Tregelles, S. P., his intended Critical 
Edition of the Greek New Test., 397. - 

Types built up into a system beyond 
what Scripture warrants, 215, 216. 

Waker, George J., Translations in 
Solomon’s Song, 162-164. 

Weisse, his view of John’s Gospel, 32. 

Wuts, Rev. C., his translation of Vi- 
tringa on the Burning of the World, 
304-324, 

Wolf, reduced Leibnitz’s philosophy to a 
system, 282, 4 

Zabeans, many think John’s Gospel 
levelled at them, 11. 

Zebedee, father of John, probably notin — 
poor circumstances, 1, q 

Zelophehad, daughters of, their case ~ 
illustrated, 109. . 

Zeruiah, sister of David, and probably 
attached to him, 65, 66. 

Zoar, its site, now Zoghar, 97. 





ment of prophecy a sufficient proof of 


@Zuzin, the, defeated at Ham, 84. 
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